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PRIMATE ALEXANDER 


FOREWORD 
1918 
BY THE EDITOR 


Ir is with the greatest diffidence that, by my father’s 
wish, I approach the task of editing his memoirs. I do 
not undertake it lightly; I appreciate my responsibility 
to the dead and to the living, to his memory and to the 
Church. The very fact that it is a labour of love makes 
the success of such an attempt all the more uncertain, 
for love, like the meaner sort of Impressionist, too often 
splashes magnificent colour on a canvas where the ele- 
mentary rules of drawing have been utterly ignored. A 
daughter may not, if she could, criticise and compare ; 
it is more difficult for her than for another to set true 
values and to see things in their right proportion; she 
must be as unselfconscious as was James Boswell for all 
his egotism, and more discreet; and above all she must 
cultivate the shy graces of reticence and omission. She 
may not merely press a few rose leaves of pious sentiment 
between the pages; she has to state facts; she has to 
show the influence of circumstances and surroundings, and 
yet her own impressions are only admissible to furnish a 
setting or to suggest an atmosphere. 

It does not reassure her to consider how few compilers 
of biography, even when gifted with genius, or endowed 
with technical equipment far beyond hers, have succeeded 
in showing to the world a possible living man or woman 
such as we are, if also such as most of us, unfortunately, 
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are not. This seems especially to apply to ecclesiastical 
biography. A few brilliant exceptions of course rise to the 
mind, but as a rule there is a convention in such works 
which takes from them much of the charm of human in- 
terest. It is the man about whom we want to know, not 
only the church dignitary. The humanity of such an one 
teaches a truer, if more subtle lesson, than pages insisting 
upon his saintliness and learning. 

I was my father’s constant companion for many years. 
I went with him to the United States and to South Africa, 
and can therefore tell of shared experiences, and of many 
old memories heard from his own lips. 

His daily pleasure at Armagh was his afternoon drive. 
It was especially enjoyed at the season when the wild 
roses are rampant in trails and clusters and hanging 
draperies of pink and white on the delightfully untidy 
overgrown hedges of our North of Ireland country roads. 
Then, driving along in his victoria, the horses reined in to 
the monotonous jog-trot which Woods—the faithful old 
coachman—considered to be the suitable episcopal pace, 
he would be reminded of episodes of his childhood, and 
of the Oxford of his youth. 

Or, when in spite of lameness and sometimes in pain, 
he bravely made what he called “‘ the grand tour,’—the 
complete circuit of the garden behind the Palace—his 
two sticks crunched the gravel in measure with his slow 
steps while he told of the stirring times of Disestablishment, 
and polemic tumults in the early Synods. 

Or again, on the lovely evenings of his last summer on 
earth, when the sea which he loved so well was touched to 
crimson by the sun setting beyond Dartmoor, he would 
look from his Devonshire garden down on the wide waters 
that stretched below him to the far sky-line, and remember 
old friendships passing into Eternal Love. 

I have also for material—letters. | 

Letters are given a prominent place in all modern 
biography, aimost too prominent as infallible exponents 
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of the writer’s character, however valuable they may be 
historically. They are generally addressed to one or two 
close friends, and it has to be remembered that the 
character of the person addressed impresses itself more or 
less upon the imagination of the letter-writer, so much so 
at times that his own identity becomes almost merged, for 
the moment, in the identity of his correspondent. The 
very handwriting, in some instances, is modified to the 
distant influence. Unless we are impossible egotists we 
talk differently to different people—do we not adapt our 
correspondence in the same way? But he was not an 
ardent letter-writer; he rather disliked the exercise though 
there were occasions when his whole heart, a deep thought, 
or a fervent imagination found its way to letter-paper 
and took with it consolation, or uplifting. Occasionally 
his vivid fancy set his correspondent in “ the light that 
never was on sea or land,” and he would write enthu- 
siastically by post after post until perhaps a stupid reply, 
perhaps an evident failure in tact and understanding 
would bring disillusion. 

His unmethodical ways made him to be no collector of 
old letters. Some few he used to hand over to others to 
keep for him, but he often had to regret, as I deeply regret 
now, that such and such a letter of interest or importance 
has been lost or destroyed. 

He used to smile over the remembrance of a parody 
sent to him by his friend, the present Primate ; and he 
frequently quoted it when some ‘noted autograph was 


shrivelling in the fire. 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
As the pages o’er we turn ; 
That we’re apt to leave behind us 
Letters which we ought to burn.” 


There is a bundle of letters from him all of which 
begin ‘My darling child.” They were written almost 
daily on the rare and brief occasions during the last sixteen 
years when he was separated from that ‘“ child ’—what 
delicious flattery in the title when childhood and youth 
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have passed away! But, to adapt one of his favourite 
quotations, those letters deal chiefly with the ‘‘ big little 
things of life’’; for the “ little big things ”’ she was never 
away from him. 

There is another bundle tied round with a faded ribbon, 
the love-letters of a poet to a poet—‘ Dearest Love.” — 
‘* Dearest Love.” They were found in my mother’s old- 
fashioned “‘ davenport”’? with many drawers and most 
uncomfortable for writing purposes, there being no hole 
for the knees. On its slanting, slippery desk many of her 
poems were written. 

There are diaries and memoirs in manuscript by his 
father, and his sister, Mathilda—Mrs. Dalison. 

For his public life there are the usual references, piles 
of old newspapers and other publications. 

But there is something else, something in a great 
measure to take away the fear of this book’s absolute 
failure. Six or seven years ago it was suggested to him 
to write his autobiography. He doubted whether it would 
be of any interest outside his own family, but the idea of 
gathering up his long memories grew upon him, and it 
became an interest for him to write down recollections 
in his scanty half hours of leisure. The chapters used to 
be read aloud during the late afternoons of our long grey 
Northern winter to a delighted very small audience. 

His big arm-chair was placed near the marble chimney- 
piece in the drawing room at the Palace. Beside him 
there stood a narrow high bookease containing his favourite 
books, and those he was reading at the time. There was 
always something in French; the crispness and vivacity 
pleased his taste and appealed to his happy temperament. 
Though he had not a fine ear for pronunciation, he had a 
keen appreciation of idiom and the niceties of the language. 
Both he and my mother used to read French books aloud, 
translating as they went along into such fluent English 
that the hearers thought they were listening to a book 
written in English. He never lost touch with current 
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literature. Reviews and Publishers’ catalogues were 
carefully looked through by him and marked for his Times 
library list. Biographies interested him most, but also 
essays and picturesque sketches, and any “ human docu- 
ments.” I remember that he read Lord Acton’s letters to 
Mary Gladstone with particular pleasure. _ 

No novelist ever approached Scott and Thackeray for 
him, except perhaps R. L. Stevenson, but some modern 
novels gave him much entertainment. He delighted in 
A Gentleman of France and read it over and over, for he never 
ceased to have the spirit of adventure. He could not put 
down Kim until he had finished it, though his eyes were 
often full of tears while he read. Among modern novels 
which he enjoyed I call to mind—Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne, The Cardinal’s Snuff-bow, 
A Counsel of Perfection, My New Curate. Far back, he 
was keenly interested in John Inglesant, and further yet, 
in Middlemarch. 

He considered that some knowledge of modern romance 
widened the outlook and helped the preacher and teacher 
to touch the heart. He who would appeal to it might know 
it theoretically, unchanged since Jacob served for Rachel, 
but he who would lay a living hand upon it must be in 
sympathy with its more subtle recent developments. 

The books which he loved were of far different time and 
thought. There were always near him some volumes of 
his old 1800 edition of Johnson’s Lives and Works of the 
Poets. Of all English writers I should say that he perhaps 
admired most the majestic rhythm of Dryden, whether in 
prose or verse, and the eloquent sarcasm of Gibbon. 
Shakespeare of course stands in a place apart. He also 
especially liked the style of Coleridge, and he had a critic’s 
appreciation for the works of Matthew Arnold as well as 
a friend’s true affection for their author. That shabby 
little green volume always at his elbow—Poems by Matthew 
Arnold—came to him more than half a century ago in his 
lonely Parish among the hills of Tyrone. His young wife’s 
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lines, characteristic of certain influences of the period with 
their “‘Castelay’s fountains” and “twined”’ verses, 
were written on its fly-leaf, and sent from the sofa where 
she lay in Dublin with their first baby on her arm— 


‘To mine own poet, dreaming in his mountains 
Such dreams as solitary moments nurse, 
Go Poet, that by Castelay’s clear fountains 
Hast twined thy glorious verse. 


«‘ Go—in brief pauses won from sterner duty 
Much needs the soul sweet fancy’s wand of gold 
That touching, tinges with a strange wild beauty 
Earth’s common things, and cold. 


« Go—and as sweet a strain perchance shall swell 
Where his own fount of song lies cold and dim, 
For when strange waters drop into the well 
It bubbles to the brim.” 


Dearest of all—St. Augustine’s Confessions was always 
at hand, and a worn Greek Testament underlined and 
annotated by him, the gift of his chaplain and friend, 
Richard Hayes, now Dean of Derry. 

Above the thin bookcase, a homely scene from More- 
land in sombre black and grey made a background for the 
soft ivory and silver of his fine old head. The firelight— 
he always loved a generous blaze—and the shaded lamp- 
light showed the oriental china, the warm tones of marquetry 
and Sheraton and all the familiar objects, each with a story 
of its own. He was a fancier, if not a real connoisseur, 
of old china and engravings, and all ancient and lovely 
things. He had inherited the taste from his mother with 
many relics of McClintocks, and bygone generations of 
Alexanders. ‘The first Lord Caledon of that ilk sent home 
a ship-load of china from the East towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. The relations in Derry seem to have 
simply looted it while it lay at the ship-quay! His instinct 
was not often at fault, except perhaps about paintings. 


There would be a little fuss over the arranging and 
smoothing out of the long sheets of foolscap, a nervous 
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clearing of the voice which really did not need it—to the 
last days of his life it was asclear as a bell—and a certain 
touching shyness and hesitation as if he would apologise 
for having written about himself. 

““ T have just jotted down a few things as I remembered 
them—I don’t know whether they have any interest.” 

Perhaps there would be an interruption. He who had 
spoken to thousands, and who had compelled attention, 
would lay his manuscript aside with something of the relief 
of a candidate for ordination excused from practising a 
trial sermon before the Bishop and his examining chaplain. 
The afternoon post brought a letter of importance; one 
of his clergy came with a matter for consultation ; or one 
or other of our neighbours dropped in. 

The autobiography grew steadily—it could no longer 
be kept in the drawers of his library-table already over full 
of letters, sermon notes, sketches for speeches and poems, 
all apparently in wild disorder and the despair of his 
secretary and his daughter. In the madness of confusion 
there was, however, some method known only to himself ; 
interference was fatal. Sometimes, certainly, a docu- 
ment was feverishly hunted for, the whole household 
joining in the chase, but generally he could pick what 
he wanted from the chaos with the dexterity of a 
conjuring trick. 

Accordingly a black tin box was set aside for the pur- 
pose of holding the autobiography, and anything likely 
to be especially useful for it. 

That black tin box stands beside me now. 

In some respects it is a home of mystery. It is indeed 
like a conjuror’s box and only the magician’s hand could 
make flowers and butterflies out of little bits of discoloured 
paper. Why was this letter put into it? What is the 
bearing of this note ? 

Many of the chapters had never been written out 
fair, there are corrections and interlinings, some words 
are almost illegible. At the time when they were 
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written his hand-writing was much more difficult than 
it became in later years: there was a mysterious 
lightening of his eyes which suddenly enabled him to 
write without spectacles after having used them for 
thirty years. 

For four years the manuscript has been untouched. 
“You can finish it some day, if it should ever be asked 
29 

So the sheets lie as they fell from his hand for my 
unworthy hand to take up. Undoubtedly a record of his 
life has been peremptorily asked for. 

He may have ceased to write his recollections from the 
diffidence which I have tried to describe. He was the 
least egotistical of men, and it wearied him to write about 
himself. Therefore, probably, his memories have taken 
the form rather of vignettes of those who touched on his 
life and influenced it, than of a direct history of its events. 
Or it may be that he was held back by this thought found 
in a fragment of his manuscript— 


for 


«‘ Sometimes ink spilled by a hand so old and feeble as mine 
acquires a strange faculty of burning like caustic or splashing 
like vitriol. The days remaining tome must be few. May they 
be full of Love!” 


NOTE 


I HAVE generally used the title of Primate instead of Archbishop, because 
it has been the universal custom both in England and Ireland to thus 
designate the chief Pastor of the Church of Ireland, before disestablish- 
ment, and since. 

To avoid confusion between autobiography and biography the chapters, 
or portions of chapters, written by the Primate in the first person and put 
away in his box, as explained in the Foreword, are headed thus— 


From the Tin Box 


CHAPTER I 


CHILDHOOD 


1824-1834 
i 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER was born on April 18, 1824, in a 
house by the old walls of Derry, near one of the famous 
bastions, and looking up the river Foyle towards the woods 
of Prehen. 

His father was the Reverend Robert Alexander, then 
Rector of Termoneeny in the Diocese of Derry, who had 
married his second cousin, Dorothea McClintock, heiress 
of Rathdonnell. With her consent and the consent of her 
eldest son William, Rathdonnell was adopted as the title 
in a younger branch of the family when her kinsman, John 
McClintock, was created a Peer in 1868. 

Alexander McClintock came from Scotland in 1597 to 
settle in Donegal, and bought property there. Rathdonnell, 
acquired later, now belongs to William’s eldest son, Robert 
Jocelyn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Alexander had five daughters and 


three sons, of whom William was the last survivor. 
: B 
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It is the fashion in biography to give something of the 
family history, though it sometimes seems to be in question- 
able taste to insert a long genealogy of no outside interest. 
However, apparently it is of imterest to some people, 
who perhaps fancy that they can trace the influence of 
heredity on the subject of a memoir. 

A family historian says— 


“The family is descended from a sept of Ulster owning 
lands by the Foyle. The name of Alexander occurs in the 
ancient history of Ireland (see the Four Masters and Keating) 
as descendants of the Viking Conn Chead Chat of the Hundred 
Battles. They still bear the Viking motto— By Sea, by 
Land.’ ” 


This is as it may be and probably stands non proven. 
We know that every Irishman worthy of the name is said 
to be descended from kings, and is ready at any moment to 
take up his sceptre and to rule the world. For the rest, if 
it should happen that an Archbishop had in his veins the 
hundredth part of a minim of the blood of a Viking, it 
might do him no harm as an Archbishop. One thing is 
certain, the Archbishop of these memoirs was attracted 
to the sea by a passionate fascination not unworthy of a 
Norse ancestry. 

He once preached a sermon in Armagh Cathedral on 
the text “‘ There shall be no more sea.”” The intention of 
the sermon was, of course, the assurance of no more 
divisions between us and our dear ones, no more partings. 
But his love of the sea over-mastered him, and both the 
preacher and the congregation were completely carried 
away by the eloquence of his description of calm wide 
waters, and storms, and thundering waves. A lady was 
heard to say in the porch— 

‘““It was very, very beautiful, but did he mean that 
there will, or won’t, be any more sea ? ”’ 

When the sad moment arrived in which he saw that it 
would be right to place the work of his life in younger and 
stronger hands, he said— 
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“Find me a home where I can look at the sea.” 

After long search it was found, in sea-girt England not 
So easily as one would imagine, except in the long, unlovely 
lines of terrace or esplanade. 

During the few months of rest in the new home, he was 
never tired of looking over Torbay, to the open sea beyond 
the Berry-Head lighthouse. Did he see far off the New 
Atlantis dreamed of in his youth— 


** Across a vast un-navigated sea’ ? 
Or, did his old eyes look only— 


“To another shore 
Whereof our God Himself is the sole sea, 
And Christ’s dear love the pulsing of the tide” ? 

The fate of Sir John Franklin had an extraordinary 
effect upon his imagination; in his poem, The Ice-bound 
Ship, it is apparent that in thought he sailed with his dear 
kinsman, Sir Leopold McClintock, in quest of the lost 
explorer. He described how the vision of the great adven- 
ture kept him awake at night; the white ship hung in 
icicles drifted across his dreams. At last an assurance 
came to him that Sir Leopold would be successful, and would 
come home safely with the true history of the tragedy. 

““ Brave hearts ! ye cannot stay ; 
Only at home ye will be sure to say 
How he has wrought and sought, and found 
—found what ? 

The bourne whence traveller returneth not ! 

Ah no! ’tis only that his spirit high 

Hath gone upon a new discovery, 

A marvellous passage on a sea unbounded, 
Blown by God’s gentle breath ; 

But that the white sail of his soul has rounded 
The promontory—Death !” 

. . SAcweamdé . . . 

A strong conviction of duty had set his feet in quiet 
paths, but he had felt the call of the wild, and the voice of 
the sea, and beyond the sea of illimitable silent distances. 

But love of nature, of wide distances, and of great 
solitudes is the heritage of all free and noble souls. He had 
the finest sympathy with those who had been able to answer 


the voices. His young kinsmen at Caledon found him a 
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ready listener till late in the night, while they told of the 
magic of the primeval forests where they had hunted, and 
the wonderful dreams that come to him who sleeps under 
the northern stars with the great trees standing round and 
holding him in a strange enchantment. He understood. 
In the following chapter he describes how trees affected 
him when he was a child in the early thirties of the last 
century. He wrote to his dear friend and correspondent, 
Lady Constance Leslie, towards the end of that century— 


“What a charming description you wrote of the winter 
woods about High Cliffe. There are so many subtle touches 
about woods and the taste for them in the despised men of 
the two first Georges, e.g. Horace Walpole speaks of a fine tree 
as a ‘ hoary and gentlemanlike vegetable; ’ and Lord Chatham 
spoke of it as a felicity of some possessor of a splendid park 
that he was gifted with—‘ the prophetic eye of taste.’ That 
is really great.” 


His children know how he loved the stately trees on the 
hill-side above his home at Armagh. Among the thoughts 
which he put into words, when the invalid’s chair was 
stopped that he might look up at some lordly growth, were 
the ideas of Patience and of Hope. 


“The long expectance of the forest trees ” 


was in one of his latest poems. 

To return to the sept of Alexander. Some of them 
sailed over to Kintyre; from these sprang Sir William 
Alexander, better known as the Ear! of Stirling, called by 
King Jamie “‘ my philosophical Poet,” and John Alexander, 
who came to Ireland and settled at Eredy, County Donegal. 
His youngest son, Andrew, said to have been in Derry 
during the siege, was attainted by the futile Parliament 
of James II. in Dublin in 1689. 

Andrew’s son, John, became the owner of Gunsland, or 
Boomhall. The house stands near the narrow neck of the 
Foyle, where the famous boom was stretched across the 
river to prevent any relief being brought to the beleaguered 
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city by the water-way. The story of the bursting of the 
boom is told by Lord Macaulay on one of the most eloquent 
and well-known pages of history. 

The descendants of John of Boomhall, with whom we 
are here concerned, are the children of his eldest son, 
Nathaniel. 

1. William—now represented by Sir St. Vincent 

Hammick. 

2. James—1lst Earl of Caledon. 

8. Robert—father of Nathaniel, Bishop of Meath; of 
Henry, State Secretary at the Cape; of James, of 
Somerhill; of Jos; and of General William, grand- 
father of William, Archbishop and Primate. 

Rebecca—married Mr. Dupré, of Wilton Park, 
Bucks. 

James, as above, sat in the Irish Parliament as member 
for the City of Londonderry, from 1772-89. He went to 
India and was made a peer in 1790, taking his title from the 
estate of Caledon, Co. Tyrone, which he had bought from 
Lord Cork and Orrery. 

His son, Dupré, second Earl, was the first English 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope in 1807 at the age of 
twenty-nine. With his cousin Henry he explored the now 
fertile district which bears his name. The historian 
Goodrich said of him— 


‘He was one of the great number of individual Englishmen 
who have done more to cement our Colonial Empire than the 
collective efforts of scores of Ministers.” 


He married Lady Catherine Yorke, afterwards 
particularly kind to his young relative William, who 
greatly valued her friendship. 

On her marriage she had received a characteristic letter 
from her grandmother, Lady Balcarres—the Spartan 
Mother of fame— 


‘‘ Beware of loving your husband too much; if you do it 
will not be in your power to be a help-meet for him, in that 
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case you will be unable to carry him with you to heaven, but 
he may with ease carry you below. .. .” 


Lord Caledon’s sister, Mabella, was the wife of Lord 
Blayney, who raised a troop of light horse in ’98, and was 
also a hero of the Peninsular War. He suddenly came into 
his wife’s boudoir in full uniform, and told her that he was 
just starting for the war. This was her first intimation of 
his intention. She did not see him again for a long time ; 
he was kept a prisoner for three years. 

William remembered the old fire-eater, unsubdued by 
age and untouched by infirmity. He dyed his hair, and it 
latterly had a purplish blue tint which filled a small boy’s 
mind with awe and wonder. 


ii 
From the Tin Box 


The autobiography of an Archbishop may perhaps not 
inappropriately begin with some recollections, however 
faint and dream-like, of his first attendance at church. 

From the old glebe house at Farrentemple we three 
children—my two elder sisters, Mary and Mathilda, and 
myself, my mother and my father the rector of the 
parish of Garvagh, drove—perhaps in a pony carriage, 
perhaps in an “ inside car ’’—a few miles to Garvagh Church. 
A lovely drive it was along roads whose hedges were starred 
with wild roses and odorous with honeysuckle. The church 
was a poor enough specimen of ecclesiastical architecture, 
but with a pretty churchyard over-shadowed by fine trees 
in Lord Garvagh’s “ demesne,” as a park is invariably 
called by us northerners. 

FT still remember it was a beautiful day and that a con- 
siderable number of the local gentry were in attendance. 
One of them was a bride, a pretty and fashionable young 
lady with a parasol, which seemed to me the most beautiful 
thing I had ever seen. From her lips I heard first the word 
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which became so delightful in distant days, connected as it 
was by Matthew Arnold with beauty and romance. 


“For O, is it you, is it you, 
Beauty, and charm and romance ?” 
wheats S08 


“What a charming day, Mrs. Alexander ! ” 

We came into the church, which to my ideas held a 
crowd of people. I took my place close to my mother 
after many changes of position to ensure absolute quiet if 
possible. 

In the second lesson for the day occurred the words, 
“¢ They were both righteous—walking in the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” _ 

( This adjective to my mind was most perplexing—I had 
no conception of applying it to Zacharias and Elizabeth. 
There was only one nobleman at that time whose name was 
familiar to me, Lord Garvagh. Who was Lord Blameless ? 
The problem was too much for me and I left it for another 
time with a feeling of shame. Childlike, I never asked for 
an explanation. 

I am afraid that I was distinguished by no early piety. 
I remember that I often grew tired of listening to the 
services and sermons and used to take up my prayer-book 
and turn to the Preface. There I read, ‘“‘ Tt hath ever been 
the wisdom of the Church of England.” Of the spiritual 
entity called the Church of England I had some confused 
idea even then, because in those simple days of the estab- 
lished Church of Ireland, most of us learned to call ourselves 
members of the Church of England—a confusion which we 
have unlearned, some of us with sinking hearts and bitter 
tears. 

Of the meaning of the rest of the Preface I can have had 
not the least understanding. But I always liked compact 
sentences with a certain far-off sound of drums of battle— 
and this caught on to my memory. 

Let me here add a few recollections of the parishes 
where I resided with my parents in early life. Through the 
intervention of his uncle, Nathaniel Alexander, Bishop of 
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Meath—a Bishop who was always a Privy Councillor— 
after a brief service as curate, my father, who had previously 
been an officer in the army, was moved to the small parish 
of Termoneeny in the diocese of Derry. In two or three 
years he was appointed to the parish of Errigal (Garvagh) 
in a wild but lovely district with a beautifully situated 
rectory in an almost ruinous condition. Near it was a 
romantic glen with a cool, delicious well called Tubberanny. 
It was a “ Holy Well,” and it was tenanted by a lonely 
trout which had grown very large and was much respected 
in the neighbourhood. The masses of honeysuckle and 
sweet briar were perfectly enchanting, and such a profusion 
of foxgloves, primroses, and bluebells I have never seen 
elsewhere. Close to the house were a few large trees and a 
community of rooks. One of my elder sisters had some 
fancy for elementary cookery. Somehow, she procured 
from the nests some eggs, assumed to be fresh, of these 
interesting birds, and made an omelette of which I have a 
faint and rather unpleasant remembrance. 

Soon a wild winter came and storms which shook the 
old rectory rudely. My father therefore easily induced 
the Diocesan Commissioners to condemn the house, and 
obtained permission to reside in the “‘ town” of Garvagh 
until a new rectory could be built. 

We occupied the largest house in the village, next door 
to the police barracks. But before a new glebe could be 
dealt with a vacancy occurred in the neighbouring parish 
of Aghadoey, which was of considerable value before the 
25 per cent. reduction, and to which a prebendal stall in 
Derry Cathedral was at that time attached. My father 
was appointed to it. 

I was wakened from my sleep early one morning in the 
Garvagh house by a man’s voice calling to my father from 
the street— 


‘Yer Raverance !—great news! I have just got a 
paper—a murtherin’ jewill (duel) between Wallington and 
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Winchellsea—neither killed. It'll be the great readin’ for 
you at breakfast.”’ 


It was the voice of Alick McAlister, a miller and one of 
my father’s firmest friends. This would have been in the 
year 1829. 

One night, after dinner, in the little upstairs drawing- 
room we were all playing or talking. It must have been 
in winter-time as it was very dark outside, and there was a 
fine large fire making a pleasant light all round. Suddenly 
a bell was heard ringing outside in the street. Then a clear 
man’s voice called for ‘“‘ attention.” He told us that he 
came to announce a revelation from God. An angel had 
appeared to one and desired him to search a certain spot 
in a wood, where he would find metal plates with an account 
of this new message from heaven—good tidings of great 
joy. But woe! woe! woe! to those who would not 
receive it. 

Upon my mind it made a deep impression, and I could 
not go to sleep for thinking of it. When daylight came I 
felt easier; but my curiosity and apprehension were not 
completely stilled for several days. The man with the bell 
was certainly some messenger of the Mormonite delusion. 
It has occurred to me since that in this there are some hints 
of the formation and success of a new religion—given a 
sudden and mysterious communication, and an entirely 
ignorant auditor! In Grote’s account of the growth of 
religion interesting thoughts on this subject are suggested. 

The beautiful Garvagh demesne with its ample stretch 
of moorland was full of delight to us children. Lord 
Garvagh and my father were fast friends, and we had un- 
pounded access to the park. It contained trees of quite 
monumental height, or so they seemed to me then. I 
can remember looking at some colossal trunk and trying 
with almost awful wonder to measure its years by its 
growth. 

The upward line of the trees affected me in the same way 
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that the dim and mysterious fragrance of incense affects 
worshippers where it is used. 

Close by some of the delightful woodland walks there 
stretched a lovely meadow. Catching and _ liberating 
butterflies occupied me for many a summer hour, and sent 
me home tired. Not a few philosophers at present are 
inclined to define all disease as simply accumulated fatigue. 
But the gentle and simple fatigue of early childhood leaves 
behind it the dew of sleep and the balm of restoration. 

What charmed me most were the butterflies with white 
wings more or less fringed with red like that of the begonia. 
Behind the wing there is a little coloured and imprinted 
surface forming a tiny map or chart; in those days I 
thought it was a map of fairyland. 

Seventy-five years ago there was more attention given, 
perhaps, to the faculties of recollection than at present ; but 
those of observation unfortunately received little develop- 
ment. Ofnatural history and botany I was totally ignorant. 
But I have another vivid remembrance of natural objects. 

One day riding over Agivey Bridge I turned my pony 
up a country road for a “‘ short cut” home. An island of 
green turf in an angle of the road covered with a wealth of 
exquisite wild roses caught my eye. One of the bushes had 
most peculiar flowers. They were saffron-coloured with 
regular stripes of purple and some other tint. Some fifty 
years later I held a confirmation at Aghadoey, and when 
my work was over I asked an old friend to drive me to the 
spot. Alas! the country road was improved away, the 
green island annihilated, and my questions to the astute 
Aghadoey men about the roses are possibly mentioned now 
as signs of incipient lunacy in their Primate. 

To this early period of my life belongs also another 
experience—my first ball. This occurred at Garvagh 
House, when I was about six or seven years of age. It was 
a Fancy Ball; my father decided that I should go, for I 
had been specially invited, and that he would himself 
direct my dress. ‘“‘ Jacky Bann,” the much-esteemed 
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tailor, was in constant communication with the Rector. 
The dress devised after long consultation was my father’s 
pride and my mother’s horror. I do not know whom I 
was supposed to represent, I only remember a black or 
green jacket and queer-shaped lemon-coloured trousers. 

The rank and fashion of Derry, Antrim, and Down 
assembled. The celebrated Anne Catherine, Countess of 
Antrim, took me to sit beside her and good-naturedly saw 
that I had all sorts of good things. She sometimes almost 
screamed with laughter, either at my appearance, or the 
dialect caught from my northern nurse, or, perhaps, at my 
quaint remarks on men and manners. 

As I was taken away from her I believe that she said, 
“ That little boy will be heard of,” but in the ironic accent 
wherewith fate sometimes delivers her oracles. 

Strange to say, almost the only gentleman whom I can 
remember at the ball is Lever, the doctor and novelist, 
author of Charles O’Malley, Harry Lorrequer, and other 
entertaining works, not as popular now as they used to be. 
He had a considerable influence on my life. Some time 
after the ball, my sisters and I were playing on the sands 
at Portrush when he came up to our governess and gave her 
a message for “ the mother of that little boy. Tell her that 
her son has incipient hip-disease; I know it by his way of 
walking.” 

My mother sent for him at once, and by his advice I 
was kept lying flat on my back for twelve months. My 
mother was very much frightened about me because her 
only brother had died of hip-disease. I may add, that 
physicians of fame, whom T have consulted in late years, 
have been inclined to think that this early weakness had 
something to say to the trouble which has made me lame 
for many years. Onexamination at that time a tenderness 
was found, and a fly blister, according to the scientific 
knowledge of the day, was prescribed. My mother sat 
with me all the weary and painful night, reading the Vicar 
of Wakefield aloud. 
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During that year of inaction I first learned to love 
reading, and that affection had a wonderful effect upon my 
character and career. 

My mother was generally by my side working ; she was 
never far off, but always ready to come to me at the first 
sound of her name. I'am told that I continually called 
for her to show her something that pleased me in a book, 
or to read a passage to her. She was never too busy to 
come, never too preoccupied to enter with sympathy into 
my interests. Books were piled on the chairs and tables 
round me. I well remember the wild joy of Robinson 
Crusoe, and The Siege of Antwerp, and Raleigh’s History 
of the World. I wrote also; there was a poem To my 
Mother, which she hugely admired, and a long epic after the 
manner of Sennacherib. Luckily both these effusions no 
longer exist. 

I remember an incident very clearly. The pride and 
joy of my heart was a very small Shetland pony given to 
me on my birthday. Once when I had been suffering from 
a cold and could not be taken out of my room for some 
days, the old coachman was greatly distressed at the 
thought of how dull I must be with nothing but “ them 
books ”? to amuse me. 

Strange noises were heard on the wide, old-fashioned 
stairs ; the door opened, and in walked my dear little pony 
followed by the grinning and triumphant Barney. 


CHAPTER II 


EARLY INFLUENCES 


1834-1837 
i 
From the Tin Box 


My father! Let me attempt to describe him. Few sons 
have owed a deeper debt of gratitude toa father’s self-denial. 

He had been, and always remained unusually handsome. 
Baron Martin once told me that he remembered a time when 
Lord John George Beresford (the Primate) and Robert 
Alexander were generally considered the handsomest men 
in Ulster. Some of his personal beauty he never lost. I 
was especially struck by it when I laid him in his coffin in 
Derry. 

He had a curious resemblance to the great Duke of 
Wellington, and more than once was mistaken for him in 
London. On one occasion, during the Duke’s spell of un- 
popularity, my father was hissed and hooted at and was 
obliged to take refuge in a friendly house. 

An interesting recollection of his was that, as a boy, he 
had heard one of the last debates in the Irish House of 
Commons when Grattan made the famous speech described 
by Lord Castlereagh as a kind of ‘‘ prophetical treason.” 
It ended with the stirring peroration rolled out in a manner 
which no one who heard it could ever forget, whether he 
agreed with Grattan or not— 


“J do not give up my country. -- - I see her in a swoon, 
but she is not dead yet. - - af 
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** Thou art not conquered ; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.” 


To my father, with vivid memories of the influences 
brought to bear on some members of his own family to 
incline them towards the Union, it seemed impossible that 
such guarantees as that in the 5th Article could be tra- 
versed: ‘* The Established Church of England and Ireland 
shall be deemed and taken to be an essential and funda- 
mental part of the Union.” 

But he lived to see the futility of this and other guaran- 
tees of the same sort. 

He was not a finished scholar at any time, owing to his 
having been educated for the army, and only entering the 
university after his return from Sir George Prevost’s un- 
fortunate campaign in America, in 1814. But he then 
applied himself very earnestly to study, and became a most 
intelligent classical scholar. I can remember him poring 
daily over some Greek or Latin author. He always read 
his Greek Testament very attentively and regularly. It 
had belonged to his uncle, Harry Alexander, in 1790. I 
open it now and find a suggestive entry in my father’s 

-writing—he was of the Evangelical school— 


: “Aix la Chapelle, 1858, April 25. A Puseyite Chaplain 
Cre 


He was a hesitating public speaker, and not a fluent 
writer ; but I have seen many sentences of his composition 
which were strongly constructed, and admirable in anti- 
thesis. But, if not a remarkable man, he was a hard- 
working and sympathetic pastor, personally acquainted 
with every one in his parish. 
~ He) was of the old order and always something of a 

sportsman. I remember having occasionally seen him, in 
my early boyhood, in black coat and top boots at the meet 
of the Lecale Harriers. This, however, he soon abandoned 
and contented himself with a small pack of Kentish beagles 
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—the gift of his much-loved son-in-law, Maximilian Dalison, 
the husband of my beautiful sister, Mathilda. 

These beagles he gave up while still in perfect health, 
long before leaving his parish. 

I well remember coming over from Derry when I was 
curate there to visit him, and asking him how the beagles 
were. He answered, “I have given them up”; and then, 
after a brief pause, in tones which I have never forgotten, 
‘‘T do not think there were many harder pieces of self- 


denial last Lent.””_\ awa 


‘T have said that he was not a speaker or writer of whom 
I could record much. I cannot but surmise that with an 
education different from that which was likely to be given to 
theson of ageneral officer in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century he might have attained to eminence as a thinker. 
-One evidence of this: when I had begun to give almost 
undivided attention to biblical and theological questions, 
I was reading the Old Testament carefully, though as yet 
with much lack of critical preparation. To my great 
surprise my father asked me if I found any difficulty in 
receiving the narrative of Creation—‘ No.” Upon pressing 
him he substantially said something to this effect—that he 
had been told by medical men and had learnt from scientific 
books of the ante-natal growth of the germ, that in the case 
of the human race the growth appeared to him to be a pro- 
cess which represented an elevation from the lower to the 
higher, terminating in man. He could not get out of the 
idea that this was a summary of the moulding of humanity 
from lower forms. Could this be brought into line with 
the history of the origin of man in Genesis ?—he hoped and 
believed so. 

This seems to me an instance of the truth of a remark- 
able passage in Oliver Wendell Holmes— 


‘“‘ There are,” he says, ‘‘ men who carry in their brains the 
ovarian eggs of the next generation’s knowledge. These are 
rudimental ideas, inchoate tendencies in men of the present, 
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which form the future. ... The ova of the future are found in 
such cerebral convolutions.”’ 


I have failed to find a passage of the same trend in Newman, 
referred to by Mr. Mivart. 

My father had much humour. It was often slyly 
directed at my mother, his adored Dorothea, and keenly 
appreciated by her. Unlike the heroines of a certain 
school of romance, she had not a “fairy foot” and ‘a 
tiny hand.” He used to tell how an old McClintock 
retainer cried out as she came down the street— 

“* God bless Miss Dorothea and her brave big futt.” 

When her daughters grew up he said that he learnt a 
mother’s arithmetic—to take a year off the age of her own 
daughter and to add it to the age of the daughter of her 
dearest friend. 

For each of them their single romance of life began early 
and lasted always. 

There is a touching memorial which lay for more than 
half a century in my mother’s work-box. It is the visiting 
card of Ensign Alexander of the 45th Regiment. Upon it 
is written by her, ‘‘ Robert Alexander left this card in our 
house in Derry before he sailed for Canada to join the army 
under General Prevost.” 

Tt would seem as if he had been stopped at the door by 
a disappointing “not at home.” She treasured the relic 
from 1812 or 1818. They were not married until 1820. 

We have judiciously forgotten much about the war 
declared by Channing to be rightly called the “‘ Second 
War of Independence.” When the American flotilla under 
the command of McDonagh had defeated the English 
gunboats on Lake Champlain in Sept., 1814, Sir George 
Prevost withdrew his troops after a feeble effort to carry 
the important position of Plattsburg. The Duke of 
Wellington considered that the action of the English 
General was right, and it has been defended by Alison. 
But it was a bitter disappointment to a young and ardent 
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soldier who had received his baptism of fire in the previous 
December at that awful engagement carried on till mid- 
night, when the noise of battle was drowned by the voice 
of the mighty water-floods of Niagara. 

My father told a story of an American officer whom he 
entertained in his quarters during a short armistice. His 
guest shook hands with him and said, “ Thank you very 
much: good-bye, I hope to shoot you to-morrow.” 

I do not know whether this was the gentleman who sent 
a bullet through the tails of my father’s coat as they fell 
over a log on which he was seated. 

He hoped to serve under the Duke of Wellington, but 
on his return to Europe he found that he was just too 
late; he had missed the Battle of Waterloo, to his intense 
regret. 

When the transport, in which he had made the long 
voyage from America and which had been delayed by storm, 
sailed into Plymouth Sound in July, 1815, it passed close 
to the Bellerophon. 

When first I saw Mr. Orchardson’s fine picture of the 
last phase of Napoleon, it seemed to me that I had seen it 
before. In the old study at Blackheath, as his Rectory 
was called, my father smoked at one side of the fire, I sat 
at the other side and listened to his recollections; in the 
curls of smoke between us his word-picture rose before me— 
the discoloured great-coat, the uniform of the chasseur-a- 
cheval of the Imperial Guard, the small cocked hat pulled 
low over the melancholy brow, the sad, inscrutable face 
like marble, set towards France. 

Yn long days on board ship, in the brilliant beauty of 
the Canadian autumn, and in the starlit majesty of its 
wonderful winter nights, my father’s thoughts had con- 
tinually turned to his mother’s religious teaching. Shortly 
after his return from America he rejoiced her heart by his 
wish to leave the Army and to take Holy Orders. He 
matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, and in due course 


was ordained. 
c 
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My mother had been brought up as a Presbyterian. 
She owned to much disappointment when her handsome 
soldier-lover exchanged his red coat for a black one. At 
first she could not sympathize with his new ideals, but she 
gradually came to see things as he saw them, and honest 
conviction led her to become a member of the Church of 
England. After eight years of waiting, separation, passing 
misunderstanding, doubts and fears, they were married in 
Derry Cathedral. 

My mother was not one to do things by halves. She 
threw herself heart and soul into her husband’s work and 
became an admirable clergyman’s wife. I early learned 
to understand from them both, some of the “ inwardness ” 
of parochial life. They were deeply attached to the 
people and the people to them; the parishioners and the 
Rectory household were like one united family. The 
Rector’s visiting book was kept as carefully as that of a 
fashionable London lady; the continual round of calls 
from house to house brought the pastor into very intimate 
relations with his flock, and stood, not altogether un- 
worthily, in the place of some modern organizations. Of 
the help given to me by my father’s advice and good 
example when I became a clergyman it is impossible for 
me to speak with sufficient gratitude. 

I saw him last lying in his coffin in my house in Derry 
mute and majestic in his white surplice. I think of much 
which I might have been to him, and was not, of his 
patience with my failures, his ready forgiveness of thought- 
less extravagances, his ready self-denial to pay for them, 
and there is a sense in which I cry— 


“ Bless me, even me also, O my father.” 


There is in my possession, dated July 10, 1832, an old 
yellowing roll of parchment quaintly worded but with a 
touch of pathos in its evident sincerity, and in the long line 
of signatures written by rough and toil-worn hands long 
ago folded in sleep. 
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Tt is an Address to my father when he left the parish 
of Errigal. It begins— 
“ Revd. and dear Sir,” and goes on to say— 


“When we revolve in fond recollection the little events 
which are most prominent in the simple annals of our parish 
while you presided over it we see in them, as well as in many 
other matters in which yourself alone was concerned, abundant 
proofs of that kind and liberal disposition which has won the 
way to our best affections giving you a local habitation in 
our hearts and a name to which those hearts must ever beat 
responsive—The Friend of the Parish of Errigal. The tran- 
quillity of our Vestries, occasions upon which the house of God 
is often lamentably desecrated, proves how little you were 
inclined to an overstretch of your legal privileges, and how much 
a reasonable people will sacrifice in gratitude to praiseworthy 
and generous treatment. 

““ The comfortable state of your tenantry and the improve- 
ment which they have made upon your glebe land bespeak 
you the humane and generous landlord anxious to promote 
the happiness of your people... . 

*“Your anxious exertions in the cause of the London 
Hibernian Society mark the importance which you justly 
attach to the religious and moral improvement of the rising 
generation. . . . And believe us, dear Sir, when we assure 
you that in the wild mountains and romantic glens of Errigal 
sequestered as many of us are from the more frequented walks 
of life, we have hearts to feel and wishes to repay with unbought 
gratitude what we owe to you as a clergyman, a gentleman, a 
landlord, and a friend.” 

At the end of the long list of subscribers there is an 
enthusiastic sentence added by a different hand to the 
above, apparently that of the last who signed his name— 


‘If we, the above subscribers would expect to promote 
his Reverence Mr. Alexander and his Lady to wear the Crown 
we would find the Country at Large to subscribe.” 


i 
From the Tin Box 
I will tell the stories here of two of the early female 
influences to which I owe so much—my mother—my 
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grandmother. A third—that of my Cousin Emma—will 
come in its proper place later on. 

My grandmother, born Susan Waller, had a stately 
self-possession which no emergency could discompose. 
She was never cross, or tired, or nervous. She always told 
us she was of the same family with Edmund Waller, the 
poet, and that her father possessed manuscripts of his as 
well as his portrait. 

She lived abroad a great deal after she became a widow ; 
I spent delightful Easter holidays with her in France when 
I was thirteen. Mr. Curties, M.P. for Sussex, went to St. 
Omer to bring home a dear friend and relative who, after 
much unpleasantness in a pension, had taken refuge in my 
grandmother’s house for some weeks. There was no South 
Eastern Railway then, Mr. Curties took me in his com- 
fortable carriage; we rolled luxuriously to Dover and 
arrived at the ‘‘ Lord Warden ”’ inthe evening. The next 
day we started in the morning, to arrive in Calais, at 
Meurice’s, about six o’clock. 

We crossed then, 1837, in a very small steamer. I stay 
in Folkestone now, June, 1904, with the children of my dear 
sister Mathilda Dalison; every day I look across the sea. 
I find a strange beauty in the Channel. The best repre- 
sentation of it which I have ever seen is in Henry Moore’s 
picture, ‘“‘ A Winter Gale in the Channel,” in possession of 
my friend Henry Smith Wright, late M.P. for Nottingham. 
But one adjunct and embellishment to the beauty of ocean 
has passed away from this as from all other seas. No more 
of the great East Indiamen seen at Broadstairs and else- 
where with a glow on their sails. Never again the awful 
beauty and glory of an 80-gun warship which I once saw in 
full sail, on my way from London to Edinburgh voyaging 
with my father and mother. Our smoke drifted across 
them, and the man-of-war’s men looking over the side good- 
naturedly shook their fists at us, and as our Captain said, were 
“cussin’ the tea-kettle,” without any feeling of malevolence. 

We started from Calais the morning after our arrival. 
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The roads were wretched and grass-grown. The postillion 
went at a tremendous pace through every village. Mr. 
Curties remonstrated— 

““N’ayez pas peur. Soyez tranquille!’’ I can hear 
him now, the mighty crack of his whip, and the rattle of 
the swinging chaise. 

My grandmother lived in a house at St. Omer which had 
been a convent. It stood beside the old Cathedral, and its 
formal garden was surrounded by high walls. Very little 
sun could reach either house or garden, but my sister 
and I scampered happily on the neglected walks, and 
through the long echoing corridors. 

In the disused refectory, bare and gloomy, I received 
valuable lessons for public speaking. It looked out on the 
high wall surrounding the garden; above the wall could 
be seen the summits of the Cathedral against a patch of 
sky from whence the pale yellow sun of early Spring 
occasionally shone into the badly glazed windows. 

My grandmother encouraged me to spout verses and to 
read aloud to her, gradually putting the whole length of the 
long bare room between us. If I mumbled, or neglected 
punctuation, or became in any way careless and indistinct 
she would gently ask me to repeat the sentence—“ I missed 
what you said, my dear.” I thought that I was amusing, 
and probably instructing the old lady. I did not find out 
for many years that she had been teaching me. Public 
speaking interested her greatly. 

I remember a conversation between her and her maid 
Josephine who had been to the Cathedral to hear the 
Diocesan Missioner. 


‘ Was it fine, Josephine ? ” a 
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‘ Mais—magnifique !—Superbe !” lbs, 
“ht. fr 


‘* Kloquent ? ” 

“Mon Dieu—owi !” 

‘“‘ What did he say ?” 

“Ah—ca! Je ne sais pas. Mais il faisait beaucoup 
de grimaces.” 
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I am not sure whether a very similar test to that of poor 
Josephine is not sometimes applied by hearers of higher 
pretensions. 

My grandmother had the most perfect enunciation I 
have ever heard, and read beautifully with a note of humour, 
or a touch of pathos that was irresistible. When it was 
her turn to read aloud we children listened spellbound. 

She had also a fine ear for music, which unfortunately 
has not descended to her grandson. In her young days it 
used to be the fashion, when the dining hour was early, to 
have late suppers, and it was customary before leaving the 
table for members of the company to sing songs without 
accompaniment. She excelled in giving simple and touch- 
ing ballads on such occasions. She constantly met Tommy 
Moore at one period of her life, and I think sometimes 
played accompaniments for him. His lines, ‘‘ Take back 
the Virgin page,” were written by him in her album and 
addressed to her. 

She described vividly the appearance of the little poet 
as he stood out in the room and sang his songs in a subdued 
voice, almost a whisper at first, growing stronger as he went 
on—the beauty of the exhibition marred at times by a 
touch of affectation and somewhat too ardent sentimental 
appeal to the emotions of the ladies—the “‘ fine women in 
tears ” about whom he wrote to his wife. 

The simple lessons of my Grandmother in the old 
Convent supported me in Westminster Abbey, York 
Minster, and many other large buildings. 

I remember also that, later than the convent days, 
when the volumes of Dickens were issued, she pressed me 
into service to read them after dinner, always wisely con- 
cealing that her object was my improvement. She was a 
keen critic, too. She indicated what she considered the 
laxity of Dickens’s views of drunkenness, and his irresistible 
tendency to make it ludicrous rather than hateful. - Some- 
thing too of melodrama much weakening tragedy, did not 
escape her penetrating observation. 
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She had learnt many moral lessons in the rough school 
of a garrison town, and impressed her strong convictions on 
certain subjects upon her grandchildren. 

She told, with marked disapproval, how the curtains 
used to be drawn quite early of an afternoon, and how card 
playing would then begin, and often continue all through 
the night. It seems to me that I hear about something 
of the same sort in these later times. We think that we 
advance every day, but we slip back as far as we go forward 
when we return to the follies of a hundred and fifty years 
ago. She had known of more than one person who had 
actually died, cards in hand, when the candles were gutter- 
ing to the daylight. 

It once happened to me in Liverpool on my way home 
from Oxford to run short of money to complete my journey. 
While I was wondering what I should do I saw a piece of 
paper at my feet. I picked it up and read these words, 
‘“‘ Pawn your shirt to back The Baron; he can’t lose.” I 
remembered my grandmother, pawned my watch and 
bought a steamer ticket to Derry. A friend, to whom I 
told the circumstance, backed The Baron and won a con- 
siderable sum of money. Iam afraid in those unregenerate 
days I may not have been without some feeling of regret. 

She delighted us with many stories of her youth. Her 
grandmother, who had been a Jocelyn, daughter of the 
Lord Chancellor, used to have the sheets pinned down with 
many pins all round her bed so that there should not be a 
single crease anywhere. It took her maid ages every day ; 
she certainly contrived that there should be no crumple in 
her rose leaf. 

She often stayed with her aunt and uncle, the Rogers 
at Lota, near Cork, when she was a child. Major Rogers 
had been very intimate with General Washington, who 
sent him a present from America of a large deer. This 
animal was called Billy Washington ; he used to come into 
the dining-room, walk round the table and drink a glass of 
wine. He followed Mrs. Rogers wherever she went in the 
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garden and grounds. In play he struck her in the breast 
with one of his horns; the injury brought on cancer of 
which she died. 

My grandmother’s mother, Lady Waller, married 
secondly a popular preacher, the handsome Dr. Alley, 
Rector of Drogheda, and had a large family. Martha was 
very useful to her mother in looking after the little Alleys, 
and in other ways. When she became engaged to my 
grandfather, then quartered in Drogheda, her mother 
would not allow a wedding-day to be fixed. After long 
waiting she suddenly cried out one evening, ‘‘ I can bear 
it now.” Young Alexander was present, and Mr. Alley 
married them then and there in the room where they were. 
They started next day to visit his parents at Derry. The 
bride was very anxious to make a good impression on her 
new relations, particularly on her mother-in-law, a rather 
fearsome old lady usually known as ‘‘ Madam Alexander,” 
and whom she eventually adored. 

On the last stage of their journey of a week she put on 
a beautiful new blue gown. But they lost their way, and 
bride and bridegroom had each to hold a candle out of 
a window to prevent the shay from being driven into 
the river. When she arrived, her sleeves and skirt were 
all covered with grease and her appearance was quite 
spoilt. 

They returned to Drogheda again ; my grandfather was 
quartered there for some years after the marriage. Her 
most thrilling story was an experience towards the end of 
the great rebellion of ’98. She was sitting at breakfast, 
when a loud noise was heard in the street. She looked up 
and saw at her window terrible heads, ghastly and covered 
with blood, on up-lifted pikes. 

It was by my grandmother’s advice, strongly urged 
upon my father, that I went to school and college in 
England. My mother, with the fear of Dr. Lever’s prophecy 
ever in her mind, had contemplated a home education and 
preparation for Trinity College, Dublin. My father had 
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hoped to send me to the school where he had received his 
early education—the Royal School at Armagh. 

An English education for me meant a considerable 
sacrifice for my parents. It not only involved the pain of 
such a wide separation as can hardly be realized nowa- 
days with express trains, mail steamers and cheap and easy 
telegrams, but there was also the financial aspect. They 
were each the owners of property, but their properties were 
encumbered in the usual way with Irish land, they had a 
large family, and they had brought from well appointed 
homes all the habits and traditions of ease and comfort and 
generous hospitality. 

Tonbridge School was suggested by my grandmother, 
partly because it had rich foundations and she had made 
up her mind that I would gain a scholarship, partly because 
she was then at Broadstairs, and could go to me in case I 
were seriously ill, partly because it was near Somerhill, the 
home of my grand-uncle, James Alexander. 

After anxious deliberation my grandmother’s counsels 
prevailed ; silent sacrifices were made which I only under- 
stood when I became a middle-aged man. I do not know 
whether she felt absolute satisfaction in her arrangement, 
when in my undergraduate spell of Romanism I presented 
her with a copy of Newman’s Romanism, and Popular 
Protestantism. She accepted it only on the condition 
that I would read her notes pencilled upon the margin. 
These were somewhat too violently expressed; but, if 
questionably spelt at times, they were full of power and 
pith and forced me to confess that my oracle was not 
infallible. 

She used to tell us of a most well-authenticated case of 
what is called second-sight in Ireland. She had a little boy, 
younger than my father, called Waller, of whom her mother- 
in-law Madam Alexander was particularly fond. 

One morning Madam Alexander said to my grand- 
mother who was paying a visit at Boomhall— 

‘¢ How on earth did little Waller get here? ” 
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“What do you mean?” said my grandmother. “ He 
is not here.” 

““Not here? I saw him run across the court about 
six o’clock this morning.” 

The child was then at Drogheda with his other grand- 
mother, Lady Waller. He had been suddenly taken ill and 
had died at that hour. 

iii 
From the Tin Box 

Although I have not written first about her, my mother 
stands first as a woman’s influence on my young life for 
pure good. She possessed striking qualities which owed 
little to education. After she became a mother she reviewed 
with intense curiosity all that she could discover of the 
effects of different forms of training upon life and character. 
She asked herself in regard to each (in the words of a once 
famous Cambridge Professor), “‘ Will it wash ? ”’ 

She made up her mind slowly but firmly. Having once 
been convinced that home education would be a mistake 
for me, she never altered her opinion. 

She had known intimately a gifted relative who had an 
exalted opinion of Dr. Johnson’s influence upon those who 
studied him thoughtfully. Not long after I went to Ton- 
bridge School she gave me an edition of Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, with seven volumes of their works. As a 
young schoolboy I was fascinated by it, and often devoted 
a play-hour to its perusal. Written on the title-page in 
pencil, in a sprawling schoolboy’s hand, is a list of the 
passages which gave me peculiar pleasure. I do not think 
that I should alter them much at the present hour. 


1. Poeta Dicta in “‘ Cowley.” 
Turning to the passages referred to, such phrases as 
the following are underlined : . 


‘* Language is the dress of thought.” 
“The gentle Anacreon, the tempestuous Pindar.” 
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“The pleasures of the mind imply something sudden and 
unexpected, that which elevates must always surprise. What 
is perceived by slow degrees may gratify us with consciousness 
of improvement, but will never strike with the sense of pleasure.” 

Genius ... “in its widest searches still longing to go 
forward, in its highest flights still wanting to be higher ; always 
imagining something greater than it knows, always endeavouring 
more than it can do.” 

A Simile—* to be perfect, must both illustrate and ennoble 
the subject. . . . In didactic poetry, of which the great pur- 
pose is instruction, a simile may be praised which illustrates 
though it does not ennoble; in heroics, that may be admircd 
which ennobles though it does not illustrate.” 

2. Letter-writing in “‘ Pope,” 
especially the paragraph which ends with these words— 

‘Pope may be said to write always with his reputation in 
his head. Swift perhaps like a man who remembered that he 
was writing to Pope; but Arbuthnot like one who lets thoughts 


drop from his pen as they rise into his mind.” 
3. Tediousness in “ Prior ”’— 


‘“‘ Tediousness is the most fatal of all faults; negligence or 
errors are single and local, but tediousness pervades the whole ; 
other faults are censured and forgotten, but the power of 
tediousness propagates itself. . . . We are seldom tiresome to 
ourselves. Perhaps no man ever thought a line superfluous 
when he first wrote it, or contracted his work till his evolutions 
of invention had subsided.” 

4. The last page of “‘ Savage.” 

There was an old wife’s tale that before my birth my 
mother dreamt that she saw her baby lying in his cradle in 
full Bishop’s canonicals. This vision had, however, no 
influence whatever on my choice of a profession, for she in 
no way influenced my mind towards taking Holy Orders. 
She was heartily rejoiced when it came to pass, in answer 
I believe to fervent private prayer, but a different career 
had been destined for me. | 


Here is a curious coincidence. A schoolfellow named 
John had seen letters to his father signed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. One day he amused himself by scribbling 
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on the fly-leaf of one of my lesson-books, “‘ John Cantuar.” 
I took it from him; I am afraid I also “ punched his head.” 
But not to be outdone, I wrote below his signature, 
“ William Armagh,” and there it is to this day. 

My mother hada theory that it was disastrous to over- 
tax the brain of a child. I believe that I did not learn to 
read until long after the time when a child under the present 
system is in the 1st or 2nd standard. 

Thinking about my mother makes me realize that which 
clings most to my heart and memory ; it is the undoubting 
.. trust which she had in her boy. She believed that “‘ there 
» was something in me.” The time came at Oxford when 
alas! I disappointed her. Nine parents out of ten would 
have given up in despair the hope that I should make any- 
thing particular out of life. But she did not. She still 
believed in me; and one day she just drew me to my knees 
and knelt beside me, and she simply offered to my thoughts 
simple outlines of petition, leaving it to me to fill them up. 
““ Now your sins—now your sorrow—now your want of a 
new heart—now a blessing on your new life.” 

Then she raised me up, and said “ she believed in me as 
much as ever,” and “ to set to work as hard as I could.” 

The earth would be relieved of many tragedies, there 
would be fewer men with the wretched “‘ here is a failure ” 
written upon their foreheads if there were more mothers 
like mine. 

She had some germs of literary power. The issue of 
“* election squibs ” was a fertile source of employment from 
time to time. Hers were many of them very funny and 
particularly mordant. It was a tradition among us that 
Punch’s famous “‘ advice to people about to marry ” at the 
foot of one page, “ Don’t” at the beginning of the next, 
was certainly her composition. But I cannot produce any 
evidence one way or the other. 

She had two other sons. One of my brothers was 
Admiral Henry McClintock Alexander, a fine sailor who 
received a severe wound in the New Zealand War. His 
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wound gave him terrible pain and shattered his health. 
He had a considerable turn for mechanics, and gave the 
hint several times to more fortunate and fully equipped 
inventors. I was told that my brother had a real genius 
for shipbuilding by Mr. Walter Wilson, a leading member 
of the firm of Harland and Wolff, of world-wide reputation. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Walter Wilson my daughter and I owe 
many delightful visits at their lovely home near Belfast. 

The Admiral’s recreation was a curious one—arguing in 
newspapers upon ecclesiastical questions with Presbyterian 
Ministers. A farmer of that persuasion said, “‘ The Admiral ; 
he’s the boy at the Scriptures, and him but a seafaring man!”’ 

My other brother, Robert Waller Alexander, was killed at 
the siege of Delhi, close to his twenty-first birthday and just 
after being gazetted a captain. He was the subject about a 
year before of that wonderful change called Conversion, just 
after a race in which he won, without word spoken, or any 
means of grace at hand, awaking with the conviction that 
some one was praying for him, and that he must yield 
himself up, which he did, spirit, soul, and body. I men- 
tioned the circumstance once to Lord Roberts, who said, 
““It is just like that mysterious India where so many 
wonderful things happen.” 

At last, in advanced old age a benumbing change fell 
upon my mother’s active intellect. 

She would say of the son whom she had so deeply loved, 
“Is that big man my dear son Willy ?” 

Her coffin arrived from Bedford, where she died, twenty- 
four hours before she was laid beside her beloved Robert. 
It rested in my house at Derry, tenderly watched and 
prayed over with loving memories of all that her children 
owed to her. 

_iv 
From the Tin Box 

The Evangelical movement had in my boyhood begun to 

lay a strong hand upon the younger clergy. My father was 
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fortunate enough to obtain admirable assistants as curates 
in his Parishes. j 

First, in Garvagh, the Revd. James Smith, who 
ultimately obtained the most valuable living in the Diocese 
of Derry. He became the Rector of Strabane, and there, had 
a considerable influence upon my future wife. Mr. Smith 
was a young man of high promise. He had been originally 
of an adventurous and romantic character. The stage had 
been very attractive to him and he was a tragic actor of 
singular promise. This involved occasionally, in after-life, 
unpleasant references from rough lips. 

Once at a visitation dinner in Derry he said to a 
neighbour— 

‘“* The old signee were gentlemen, and kindly to their 
people, but they did not preach the gospel.” 

His words were overheard by an old clergyman, at one 
time well known as the historian of the siege of Derry, the 
gifted but eccentric Revd. John Graham, who exclaimed— 

““What’s that you are saying, Jimmy Smith? The 
old clergy were preaching the gospel when you were 
murdering ‘Iago’ to Young’s ‘ Othello.’ ”’ 

Mr. Smith married a beautiful and gifted actress, Miss 
Grimani, a star of Drury Lane, descended from a noble line 
of Doges of Venice, and sister-in-law to Charles Young, the 
famous actor. A most interesting and devoted pair they 
were. In his earlier ministry Mr. Smith’s sermons—of 
overwhelming eloquence—had a deeply Calvinistic tinge. 
I must say that as a child often frightened and repelled 
me. His manner of lelivery was magnificent, and his 
solemn and sonorous voice rings in my ears after the lapse 
of nearly three-quarters of a century. It was sometimes 
appalling when he addressed an imaginary transgressor in 
tones of impressive warning. I was present once in an 


*soverflowing church, hot and crammed, when a miller rose 


to his feet and cried out in our Northern dialect— 
“Ye need na be lookin’ at me thon way, Mr. Smith. 
It was na me done it.” 
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Mr. Smith, however, soon got the better of these peculi- 
arities, and his sermons for many years were full of the 
sunshine of the love of God. Still he was very searching 
at times. His son was asked by one of his flock— 

** Will ye no set your Reverend Da to give the hearers a 
tearin’ before Christmas ? ” 

Mrs. Smith I can never forget for one reason in par- 
ticular. We had a long drive together when I was very 
young. Something on the way, perhaps some question of 
mine, led her to tell me about the mystery of Death. It 
was the first time that great shadow fell upon my child- 
hood. I think that I almost remember the spot where this 
happened. The child-life within me then began to pass 
away. 

At Aghadoey, my father had successively three curates 
who are worthy of commemoration. 

In later days there was the Revd. Thomas Reddy, a 
man of very considerable reading as well as of unusual 
pastoral energy. He used to preach unwritten sermons, 
often of a careful thoughtfulness, which would have con- 
firmed Archbishop Magee’: s trenchant saying that there are 
two senses of the word @ fextemporey’ and that in the worst 
sense there is quite as much extempore writing as extempore 
preaching. My old friend had a curious trick. He often 
put a thought which he specially valued in two forms—the 


first simple and perspicuous enough ; the second, Johnsonian / 
in the highest degree. For instance, I once heard him 


preach to a rustic congregation upon “‘ Our Father which 
art in Heaven.” He said that it might be difficult for us 
to understand how He who was everywhere present could 
be thus addressed—‘“‘ or, to put it more plainly, we are 
puzzled by the localization of the Individuality of 
Omnipotency.” 

The Revd. Thomas Rolleston was of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in days when classics were not much encouraged, 
but he was among the best classical scholars of his time. 
He became my tutor and made me enthusiastic for even 
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the old Eton Latin grammar. My copy, still in my posses- 
sion, states that I began the grammar with him and finished 
it within a fortnight. His scholarship was of a very old- 
fashioned kind, especially as regards the derivation of Greek 
words. He had, however, the great art of interesting and 
inspiring his scholars. My dear friend, Mr. Alexander 
Ector Orr, President of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, like myself, though some years later, received his 
early education from Mr. Rolleston ; whenever I have the 
pleasure of meeting him, we compare the recollections of 
his influence upon us. A story is told of the enthusiasm 
for learning inspired by my tutor. I used to ride on my 
quiet and beloved pony daily from Blackheath to Mr. 
Rolleston’s house, and back again in the evening. My 
parents and brothers and sisters often came out a mile 
or two to meet me on my homeward way. On one occasion 
they were surprised to see the pony making his own way 
home along the familiar road, while I was seated with my 
face to his tail, absorbed in a Latin book and quite 
unconscious of my peculiar position. 

Mr. Rolleston was a fierce Protestant. The Paradise of 
his intellect was a public controversy. To this ordeal he 
delighted in challenging the Roman Catholic Priests of his 
neighbourhood, and sometimes succeeded in enjoying his 
peculiar tilt at windmills. I was once standing in the main 
street of Coleraine on a market-day with my father, who 
was having a friendly chat with the priest of some adjacent 
parish, when who should come up but Mr. Rolleston. 
After his usual formula— Yes, yes,”’ he said to the priest, 
‘“* I wish I could prevail upon you to hold a discussion with 
me in the Town Hall before our several congregations, 
where we might examine the questions at issue between 
our Churches.” 

‘“Oh! Mr. Rolleston, sure you might leave me alone,”’ 
said the quiet old man. “ Don’t we all know that Dr. 
Borgia was not an exemplary prelate?’ Referring to one 
of Mr. Rolleston’s favourite points. 
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In spite of many admirable qualities he never rose 
above the position of a curate. I once heard another old 


curate cry out, “ The hire of the labourers who have reaped. 


down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
crieth : and the cries of them which have reaped are entered 
into the ear of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 

Yet in a democratic Church long service is not of more, 
nor indeed of so much account, as in the old days of 
Episcopal patronage. Certainly young men who are eager 
for promotion are not now reticent in asserting their 
claims. 

I lately received a letter from one in which this sentence 
occurs—‘“‘ I am extremely popular in my Parish, and a 
good preacher.” 

I wrote immediately, “‘ I am glad to hear that you are a 
good preacher, but sorry that you think so.” 

I do not believe, however, that I sent the letter. 

Perhaps on the very day of Mr. Rolleston’s challenge 
to the priest in Coleraine, my father and I went to the inn 
kept by Mr. and Mrs. Dervock for the purpose of getting 
our jaunting-car to return home. We found in the yard 
the civil and handy ostler always called ‘“‘ Nebuchadnezzar.” 
My father said, ‘“‘ By the way, your name is Tim, why does 
every one call you Nebuchadnezzar ? ” 

‘“¢ Just for short, your Reverence,”’ said Tim. 

I had better add that “‘ for short ” really means “ nick- 
name,” both in the North and the South of Ireland. 

I wish that I could put into words the charm of simple 
and loving christianity, the beauty of the single mind 
which characterized dear ‘“‘ Cousin Sam,”—the Reverend 
Samuel Montgomery, another of my father’s curates. He 
was a younger brother of Sir Robert Montgomery, the dis- 
tinguished Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab during the 
Indian Mutiny. As a near kinsman of his I am more 
proud of what he was than of what he did, though his deeds 
have been written large on a terrible page of Anglo-Indian 


History, acknowledged in a vote of thanks to him from both 
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Houses of Parliament, and commemorated by a portrait at 
the India Office and a monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Like his brother Sam he was deeply religious and ever- 
conscious of the presence of a living God and loving Saviour. 
One brother in his stormy life in India, the other in his 
quiet work in remote Irish parishes, were alike remarkable 
for the child-like-ness, far removed from child-ish-ness, 
which ever reminds us that “‘ Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Sam Montgomery was slightly deformed, and had not 
grown to the full stature of a man owing to some accident 
or carelessness after measles, which had resulted in curva- 
ture of the spine. 

While he was my father’s curate he used to hold a class 
once a week for children of his friends; my sisters and I 
attended the class. We children all sat in a large, old- 
fashioned square pew with high sides. He used to stand 
on aseat in the next pew from whence he looked down upon 
us. He was very strong about the Church Catechism, and 
had special little brown books of proofs—texts bearing on 
the various paragraphs. These we had to learn by heart 
and also references for special subjects. I donot remember 
that it was irksome at the time; we all loved him 
and wished to please him. Many times in my long life 
I have blessed him for that early knowledge of Holy 
Scripture. 

He was a great sufferer towards the close of his life. 
We saw the lines of pain growing deeper year by year on 
his gentle face. He shut himself up latterly in his Rectory 
at Ballinascreen with his two devoted sisters. The in- 
creasing curvature oppressed his breathing and affected 
his nerves. In his last illness he used to say, ‘‘ God some- 
times puts his children to bed in the dark.” 
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To the above chapter from the tin bow this letter from the 
Bishop of Derry to Sir Robert M ontgomery is added.—Ed. 


113, Lower Bagot St., Dublin. 
May 19, 1874, 
My prEar Rosert, 


“Let me thank you heartily and affectionately for 
your interesting account of the last moments of my dear friend 
and cousin, your brother Sam. 

““His death, like his life, was quiet and unpretending. 
How firm our faith may be, thank God, that he rests in Christ, 
and sleeps in peace. 

“I cannot tell you how strange dear Sam’s removal makes 
all things look to me. He was literally my first instructor and 
adviser in reading, when as a raw rash boy I began seriously to 
think of ordination. Long before that he was a gentle winning 
friend and catechiser, always loved and esteemed. Then, when 
I was a young clergyman, his quiet good sense and conscien- 
tiousness always impressed me. And if his health has kept 
us apart of late years in the social crash of Disestablishment it 
was always pleasant to think of such a specimen of a good old 
kind gentleman and Rector in that beautiful place. All these 
things are but memories now, and we shall not hear again that 
kind genial voice. It has been a gentle life and a gentle death. 
Truly he was a servant of Him—‘‘ Who did not strive nor cry, 
neither was His voice heard in the streets.’’ His life was hid 
with Christ in God—and when we see him again it will be in 
Glory. 

“I fear that I shall not be able to attend the funeral, 
having to remain here for engagements which only sickness 
or death in one’s own home could well dispense with. 

*““ Assure your sisters of our affectionate sympathy and 
prayers, and 

** Believe me, 
‘“* Your affectionate cousin, 
“Wititam DERRY.” 


W 


In the early days there was a very remarkable man, 
whom the Archbishop always remembered, in the parish of 
Aghadoey. His presence could not have failed to exert 
some influence on the minds and characters of those near 
him, especially on an imaginative and susceptible boy. 
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James Bryce was of the army of martyrs who shed 
their heart’s blood drop by drop in the long piteous martyr- 
dom of penury and misunderstanding. We now smile at 
the cause to which he gave his life, but we cannot smile at 
the life given. 

It may well have been that an early admiration for him 
first sowed the seeds of sympathy, to ripen in Primate 
Alexander’s later years, into a strong desire for the re- 
union of all Protestants. He intended to leave some 
record of the Minister of Killaig, but, unfortunately, there 
are only a few notes for the chapter. He had evidently 
known and admired the fine old man. 

James Bryce was born in Lanarkshire in 1767. His 
mother’s ancestors had fought for the Covenant at Bothwell 
Brig. She brought up her son to the faith that was in her, 
and from that faith he never departed through evil report 
and good report. 

We do not now care to understand Burgher’s and Anti- 
Burgher’s fierce intolerance, first of the Church of Scotland 
and then of each other. Their fantastic prayer for a 
“ copious outpouring of the Spirit of Secession ” seems to 
have been abundantly answered. 

James Bryce, Anti-Burgher though he were, fell foul of 
the Anti-Burghers, and was expelled from their elect com- 
pany. He came to the North of Ireland and settled in 
Aghadoey as minister of the church at Killaig. There he 
lived for more than half a century, and there he died at the 
age of 90, having preached twice on the Sunday before 
his death. 

He found little peace in his new home. The question 
of the distribution of the “‘ Regium Donum”’ was flaming 
in Presbyterian Ulster. Lord Castlereagh, for convenient 
apportioning of the grant, had divided the congregations 
into “ Classes.” It was contrary to the whole original 
principle of Presbyterian equality that the minister of one 
class should receive a higher stipend than the minister of 
another. Sir Arthur Wellesley, during his short term of 
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office as Irish Chief Secretary, hoped to calm the storm by 
securing an increase of the Royal Bounty all round, but 
the hateful classification remained. 

After protestations, declarations, solemn “ Testimonies,” 
the Anti-Burghers gave in and accepted the gift however 
distributed. James Bryce alone stood firm—he would not 
touch the bounty. In the strongest Biblical invective he 
expressed his opinion of those who did. He was admon- 
ished by the Ulster Synod, accused of schismatical courses, 
suspended, and “ driven out.” 

He had a hard struggle in a barren land, supported by 
a few poor followers. But they rallied round him with the 
stubborn constancy of the Scottish-Irish Ulster Protestant. 
Neighbouring congregations and their ministers gradually 
fell into line with James Bryce who became a sort of Bishop 
over them. It is proudly stated on his tombstone that he 
was “‘ the founder of the Associate Presbytery of Ireland 
(in opposition to Regium Donum).” He eventually saw 
this association joined to the United Free Church of 
Scotland. But meanwhile there was often no bread in his 
house; his children, highly educated, went bare-headed 
and bare-footed. 

Before his ordination he had taught in the village of 
Auchtermuchty and had become deeply attached to one of 
his scholars, Catherine Annan, a little girl of nine. In after 
years she became his wife and true helpmeet. No priva- 
tions, no hunger, sorrow, or sickness ever shook her con- 
stancy to his cause. She accepted his motto with a whole 
heart—‘“ Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise; God help 
me.” She did the housework, visited the sick, and taught 
her sons Greek. They made their way somehow through 
the University, and all rose to eminence. The youngest, 
James (LL.D., F.G.S.), was distinguished as a natural 
scientist and geologist. 

It happened to the present writer on a lovely afternoon 
to pass inland from Inverfarigaig on the shores of Lough 
Ness. Great boulders of granite on either side of the road 
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stood out of yellowing bracken and were overhung by bright 
autumn foliage. She was attracted by an inscription at the 
road-side, and found that it marked the fatal spot where 
James Bryce, in the pursuit of Science, had been killed by 
a fall of rocks occasioned by the strokes of his hammer. 

Every one has heard of his illustrious son, British 
Ambassador to the United States, but few have heard of 
his fine old father. | 

Primate Alexander had memories of the third James 
Bryce to add to his respectful recollections of the old Anti- 
Burgher Minister, that picturesque and dominating figure 
in the annals of a remote country Parish. 

Professor Bryce was one of the judges of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Prize Essay at Oxford on the subject of “ The 
Influence of the Schoolmen upon Modern Thought.” The 
prize was awarded to Robert Jocelyn Alexander, and 
the Regius Professor delighted a father’s heart by his warm 
and sympathetic praise of the essay. When the Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe was walking to the schools to receive 
the Honorary Degree of D.C.L. from the University of 
Oxford, Professor Bryce hurried after him to ask how 
“Derry and Raphoe” should be turned into Latin. “I 
thought it rather curious,” said the Bishop, “that one should 
have to supply this piece of information to a scholar of such 
just repute. But after all the Latin was only medieval 
—Derensis et Rapotensis.” 


From the Tin Box 


I once heard Mr. Bryce mentioned in most honourable 
language by Dr. Hawkins, the long-known and once famous 
Provost of Oriel. His was a pale and noble face and lofty 
presence. Many stories were told of his somewhat amusing 
affectations of omniscience. He invited to one of his 
formidable dinners a certain undergraduate. He kindly 
addressed the lad— 

‘ T hope that your sister, Mrs. B., is quite well.” 
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The youth replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir, quite well, thank you; 
but she is my aunt, not my sister.” 

“T think, Sir, upon reflection, you will find that she is 
your sister.” 

The Provost came to return a visit of mine. I said that 
I hoped it had inflicted no trouble upon him, “ My call was 
simply a piece of common courtesy.” 

“Yes, my dear Bishop, but that is just what I find to 
be utterly neglected at present.” 

The fine old face grew sad. ‘‘ There are exceptions,” he 
said, and he referred especially and with emotion to Pro- 
fessor Bryce and his unbroken courtesy and kindness to an 
old man. 

I may conveniently mention here an incident told me 
by Dr. Burgon, afterwards Dean of Chichester. 


Burgon had introduced at St. Mary’s, of which he was’ 


at that time Vicar, the innovation of an occasional sermon 
for children. He laid hold of a young man, famous in the 
Diocese of Oxford for his readiness and power of illustra- 
tion for the little ones by a boundless store of anecdotes 
and stories, to preach on one occasion. To Burgon’s 
horror, on the afternoon of the sermon he beheld the severe 
face of the Provost of Oriel, in St. Mary’s. 

“Tumble away,” said Burgon to the children’s darling, 
and “tumble away ” he did. On passing out the Provost 
stopped the Vicar and said to him— 

‘“‘ Mr. Burgon, what is the name of that clergyman who 
preached?” with a satirical emphasis on the word. 
“¢ A very injudicious young man, Mr. Burgon.” 





CHAPTER III 


SCHOOL 


1837-1841 
i 
From the Tin Box 


ToNnBRIDGE School was within a mile of my grand-uncle’s 
place, Somerhill. It was no small comfort to my anxious 
mother that kind relations were so close at hand, who 
would look after the lonely little boy. 

My grand-uncle, James Alexander, had left Ireland in 
early life as a midshipman on board the Artois frigate. 
But upon landing in India he found his uncle Lord Caledon 
in Bombay. Lord Caledon received his young relative 
with affectionate warmth, and helped him to leave the navy 
and embark in commerce and business life. 'The midship- 
man of the Artois amassed a large fortune. Almost a 
young man he became possessed of two millions of money— 
a more unusual fortune then than now, for then he was 
considered one of the richest men in London. He married 
a very charming lady, the daughter of Mr. Thomas Dash- 
wood and widow of Lord Elgin’s son, Charles Bruce. His 
home, whether at Somerhill or at the house in Carlton 
House Terrace, now I believe the German Embassy, was 
a gracious centre at which members of his family were 
received with cordiality. 

My father took me to Tonbridge on the great occasion 
of my first term at school. We crossed from Portrush 
to Liverpool in a queer little steamer, then considered a 
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wonderful invention, nicknamed The Pill Box because it 
was the property of a Dr. Dill. We travelled by coach to 
Broadstairs to visit my grandmother, then to Maidstone, 
but there was no public conveyance thence to Tonbridge. 
At last my father discovered a carrier’s cart about to 
start. In this vehicle with a huge linen hood we rattled 
and jolted to Tonbridge and on to my grand-uncle’s house. 
I have lately gone over the same roads in the motor-car 
of my dear friend Mr. Deacon, whose family has long 
owned Mabledon where I often stay, quite close to 
Somerhill. The contrast was very great. 

My father and I arrived on a fine summer evening. 
Dinner was just over and the family and guests were all 
out upon the lawn, when our driver made a quick turn, 
tilted up his cart and precipitated us into the midst of the 
gay company. 

John Stuart Mill has left upon record his sense of the 
influence for himself personally of one friend of his life who 
brought him often to his stately home in a noble park. 
The outward amplitude of trees and the lengthening vistas 
of successive chambers give the intellect, through the imagi- 
nation, a sense of largeness, before unknown, by which we 
can practically understand better one class of our fellow 
men and women, and not a little of the history of the past. 

My visits of a month every Xmas of my school life, 
and on many other occasions to Somerhill did this for me. 
Ever beautiful was it, ever beautiful will it be to me. I 
see all these gathered together in the hall, or in the library, 
or on the lovely terrace, and I stretch out my hands to 
them over the abyss of years. 

Grand-uncle James, and Grand-aunt James, as I was 
taught to call her. 

Robert, their eldest son, with his air of intellectual 
refinement and his artistic temperament. 

Jim, boy loved as a friend and almost a brother. 

Eliza, wife of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, a personage 
socially of light and leading in her day. 
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Charlotte, with her saintly quietness. 

Anne with her witching laugh and dainty grace. She 
became disfigured by that unfortunate mistake—which 
gives a ghastly hue to the face at one time too often to 
be seen—overdosing with mercury, and by the younger 
generation I have heard her spoken of as “‘ blue Anne.” 
It is hard to estimate the pain of such an infliction to a 
young and attractive woman. She bore it heroically, and 
to the end, the laugh which I ever associated with a 
sweet girlish face and fresh complexion had scarcely lost 
anything of its charm. 

Emma, before consumption left its impress upon her. 
To her I owe my first real initiation into English litera- 
ture; she taught me to love and understand Byron, 
Coleridge, Southey, and showed me the real greatness of 
Wordsworth. 

Hers is the third woman’s influence to which I am a 
lifelong debtor. She was from six to eight years older than 
myself, about 18 or 20 when I was from 12 to 14. Her 
affection for me when I was a rough and rustic schoolboy 
was the delight of my life, the consolation of much loneli- 
ness and some unpleasant bullying. More than that, the 
hours I passed with her were to me literally a liberal 
education. She was very well read; Walter Scott she 
knew from end to end; she recommended for my “study 
such passages from his novels as the storm in the Anti- 
quary ; the tale of Wandering Willy in Red Gauntlet ; 
the interview between the Colonel and Mr. Lee in Wood- 
stock, with a shrewd—‘‘ I am not quite certain about his 
history.” In short, she pointed out with rare discrimi- 
nation what was best where all is good. 

Long years afterwards, Dean Stanley told me, that at 
the great Waverley banquet in Edinburgh, a statement of 
his to the effect that the chapter containing the story 
of Wandering Willy was the greatest piece in all 
Scott’s writings, drew out loud cries of assent from his 
audience. 
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She was intimately acquainted with Coleridge’s poetry 
and with a good deal of his prose, though not without 
suspicion of the hollowness and unreality of much of his 
philosophy. She used to impress upon me the educational 
effect of laying down the book when I came to anything 
which particularly pleased me, turning it into my own 
language, and catechising my own emotion in the presence 
of literary beauty. 

But the boy of poetic temperament who first falls 
under the enchantment of The Ancient Mariner, or 
Christabel, or Khubla Khan, is scarcely capable of this. 

“For he on honey-dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 

My grand-uncle was an admirer of some of the Scotch 
philosophers, especially, I think, of Dugald Stewart. He 
read Stewart’s essays aloud after dinner. Emma used to 
encourage me to take down the volume in the library and 
read it to myself. For all this, and much more, I am ever 
my dear Emma’s debtor. She never failed to remind me 
that before all literature came the Bible, before all poetry 
the Prophets, the Psalms, the Canticles. 

There are seventy years between Emma when last I 
saw her, wearing one of those sad, and worse than useless 
respirators over her gentle face, and the Emma that is 
now. Upon mestill lingers some of the precious impressions 
left by that delicious teaching, upon her is the fulness of 
peace. 

All these, whose bodies lie in the garden of England, 
Kent, now rise before me. Only once since 1846 I have 
again been at Somerhill. Heavy losses, owing to over- 
much confidence in one unworthy of trust, long ago broke 
up the happy home there, and the place had to be sold. 
It was not much changed after all, for fifty-seven years 
are not so much to a house which remembers Queen 
Elizabeth, and whose rooms are said to be haunted by the 
ghost of a regicide. I was then taken by a kind and gentle 
lady whose son is the present owner, through the familiar 
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house and allowed to pass into Cousin Emma’s room— 
the room where I so often sat with her, and where she 
taught me to admire her favourite poets and lent me 
Scott’s novels one by one to take with me to school. 


ii 
From the Tin Bow 


There were always many relations and other guests 
of interest under the hospitable roof of Somerhill. 

Amongst them. I remember the stately Bishop of 
Rochester and his wife, Lady Sarah Murray, both of whom 
used to take much notice of me; the Bishop always patted 
my head, told me to be a good boy, and did not forget the 
golden way to a schoolboy’s affection. 

Catherine, widow of Dupré, Earl of Caledon, first 
Governor of the Cape, often came, and brought with her 
Bell Heyland, her constant friend and companion, whose 
name greeted me with familiarity on the pages of The 
Story of Two Noble Lives beside that of “ Aunt Caledon,” 
who was the heiress of Tyttenhanger, a fine property near 
St. Albans with a beautiful Elizabethan house where I 
have spent many happy days. She was always kind to 
me and encouraged me both as a boy and young man. 
She first introduced me to Lord Clarendon, whose chaplain 
I became when he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Her 
beautiful niece, Lady Canning, I have never forgotten, 
with that prophetic look of sorrow on her face, and Lord 
Canning with large hands and feet and commanding figure. 
‘Clemency Canning,” as he was called when Governor 
General of India, was much attached to his cousin, Sir 
Stratford Canning, afterwards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
my grand-uncle’s much-loved son-in-law. ; 

Lord and Lady Canning had not been long married 
when first I saw them at Somerhill—was she already 
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overshadowed by coming sorrow mutely looking from the 
silent future and beckoning her to a hidden cross? I 
know not, but it seems to me that I thought some sadness 
walked beside the beautiful lady, and that the awkward 
little schoolboy dared to pity her, though her sorrow was 
yet to come—a sorrow which brought her near to 
God. 

Another frequent visitor was Sir William John Alex- 
ander of common ancestry with us, a man of great charm 
of manner. Heir to a baronetcy and considerable fortune, 
he had been merely what is called “‘a young man about 
town ’”’ until a sudden reverse of fortune brought out his 
real character and talent. He set to work with a will, 
became a distinguished lawyer, Attorney General to the 
Prince of Wales and a member of his Council. It used to 
be said at the Bar that when Alexander put up his hand 
and grasped a particular curl at the right side of his wig 
it shewed that he had got hold of a point, and he then 
proceeded to turn the witness inside out. 

In those old days he lost his heart to Charlotte. The 
story was that he proposed to her, but that she misunder- 
stood, and unintentionally refused the one love of her life. 
They neither of them married. 

Another relative, who was often at Somerhill and 
afterwards became Lord Cranworth, with the grave manner 
and heavy face that one so little associates with a success- 
ful lawyer and Lord Chancellor of England, had a way of 
asking questions which seemed to me rather foolish, with 
perfect gravity. I answered, as I thought, a fool according 
to his folly, and then found that he had drawn admissions 
from me which made me tremble and made him smile in a 
truly awful way. Hewas really kind, however, and promised 
his protection if I should ever be called to the Bar. 

My father’s first cousin, Sir Robert Ferguson, member 
of Parliament for the City of Derry, paid visits also to the 
family centre in Kent. He used to take with him to 
Derry the latest London fashions. He ruled the little 
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world of Derry with a kindly but firm despotism. He 
lived at “‘ The Farm,” near my great-grandfather’s place 
of Boomhall, and the house which had been my grand- 
parents’ home, now called Thornhill. Sir Robert was 
greatly beloved and respected in Derry and did much for 
the city and the citizens. In his shooting lodge far away 
among the Tyrone hills my dear wife and I were destined 
to spend five happy years. His statue commands the hill 
of Ship-quay Street, where he used often to walk with a 
peculiar swinging step, by which, in the first years of my 
episcopate at Derry, I could recognize the old gentlemen 
who had been his special friends and admirers— 
“Methinks thé shaggy brow speaks honest scorn, 

And sharp and kindly as a frosty morn 

Is the man’s wholesome influence reborn.” 

I saw, and heard, again and again Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. One, who no doubt had often seen him, writes 
of the great Elshi “‘ with the tight merciless lips.” 

Addison, in a paper upon physiognomy, mentions with 
approval the moralist, who reckons an inclination to take 
a dislike to a man for his looks, among the “‘ smaller vices ”’ 
and transfers to it the name of Prosopolepsia. 

However this may be, justice is done when we read of 
the grand ‘‘ Canning brow.” 

He abounded in anecdotes of Napoleon and the 
Napoleonic era, for he had been in Paris in 1814. I re- 
member that he spoke of a banquet, at which two Emperors 
were present, when a General gave an account of the process 
of making gruyére cheese with so much abundant realism 
that he was commanded to hold his peace in order to 
preserve an illustrious guest from sickness. 

The story of Napoleon sending a note from the banquet 
of three Emperors to the beautiful Countess Walenski in 
the gallery, beginning “ Adorable Marie,’ came to me only 
a few years ago with a familiar sound. 

Lord Stratford called by appointment on a Turkish 
Pasha. No Pasha appeared for a considerable time, but 
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from an adjacent room there was the shrill voice of an 
infuriated woman, and a sound of slaps. At last the Turk 
appeared crestfallen, his face red, and his hair dishevelled. 
He came in, panting for breath—his best apology was to 
tell the truth. Hehad had an interview with his only wife 
to whom he had been married for years. He revealed 
to her his intention of taking another consort. He had 
received many slaps in the face and lost a good deal of hair. 
The tale, as Lord Stratford told it, was a laughing reductio 
ad absurdum of pol ygamy. 

The sorrow which darkened his advancing life was a 
deep one indeed. He had one son, a child of great beauty 
and promise. A nursery maid, on a December day, when 
the old beech-trees almost bent under the weight of snow, 
left the child in his perambulator while she carried on a 
long conversation with a young man. Terrified by the 
child’s looks when she returned to the house she plunged 
him at once into a very hot bath. The result was a series 
of fits which never left the boy who lived to manhood. 
At times his naturally fine intellect gave hopes of restora- 
tion, and his father once cherished hopes of his entering 
Oxford—but it was not to be. 

Long afterwards, when the Tonbridge schoolboy to 
whom he had always been kind at Somerhill was Bishop 
of Derry, and doing his poor best in the House of Lords for 
the Irish Church, Lord Stratford asked for an introduction 
from him to the Bishop of Peterborough, Magee, whose 
great speech he had listened to with delight and astonish- 
ment. Lord Stratford, when I called upon him next, was 
enraptured with the Bishop of Peterborough’s social wit. 
He repeated to me the story of a good lady’s visit toa poor 
family in Peterborough. Her rule was to read chapters 
in succession in the Old and New Testaments. At one 
visit the record of the number of Solomon’s wives so 
touched the woman of the house that she started from 
her seat and cried, ““My! great were the privileges of 
the early Christians!” 
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My last interview with Lord Stratford I can never 
forget. It was in the year when Mr. Gladstone visited 
him and heard from him that it was a weariness to be 90 
years old. He was kind enough to invite me to run down 
from London to visit him at a beautiful house which he 
occupied at Frant ... such exquisite beauty I have 
never seen on any human face. He reminded me of a 
story of his school days with which he used to amuse my 
boyhood. On one of George the Third’s frequent visits 
to Eton he talked with young Stratford Canning. 

“‘T told him,” said the old man, “‘ perhaps not without 
some swagger, that I was in the Sixth. ‘Oh!’ said the 
King, ‘A greater man than I can ever make you.’ I know 
now how acute and true the saying was.” 

Amongst other things he brought out from his desk 
some lines which he had lately written descriptive of 
Kentish woodland scenery—among the loveliest to my 
mind which he had ever written. I asked him to be kind 
enough to write his name at the foot of the sheet. 

‘“* Even writing that is a little trouble to an old man,” 
he said, ‘‘ will you please bring me my ink-bottle and pen 
from that table? ” 

I was at the time much occupied with a commentary 
upon the Epistles of St. John for the “‘ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary.” Two verses came to my mind— 

“Having many things to write unto you I could not 
write with paper and ink; but I trust to come unto you 
and speak face to face.” And again, ‘“‘ I had many things 
to write, but I will not with ink and pen write unto thee; 
but I trust I shall shortly speak face to face.” 

Yes! The Epistles were written by an old man to whom 
writing is a trouble. 


iii 
From the Tin Box 
At that time there were, I suppose, some 120 boys at 
Tonbridge School; among them several of good Kentish 
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families. I was examined by Dr. Knox, the Head-master, 
and reported upon by his assistant master, with whom I 
was placed for a fortnight or so previous to entering school. 
They both formed a high opinion of my powers, too high, 
for I was immediately placed in the fifth class, the highest 
but one in the school. 

The course of study was predominantly, indeed un- 
happily classical, little Euclid, or algebra, or modern 
languages, though we had lessons in French and mathe- 
matics from a M. de Luce who had been a notable pupil 
of St. Cyr. He was very eccentric, and thought himself 
subjected to deadly insult by a solicitor who had taken a 
bitter part against him in some local case. The last time 
I ever saw him he got in a state of terrible excitement, and 
repeated broken sentences half French and half English, 
then rushed bareheaded up the London road pursued by 
18 or 20 boys. He was succeeded by M. Tolmer, who had 
been a Captain in the French army at Waterloo and had 
taken up his residence in Kent. He was a tall man with a 
fine figure, the most dazzling fencer I have ever seen. His 
face was very like that of my friend the late Dean Lake, 
and had also a peculiarly sweet expression. A more 
perfect gentleman I have never met. The best disposed 
schoolboys are rarely all that they should be to a French 
master, but to this splendid soldier, with the sunshine 
of his smile and the beauty of his character, we were all 
amenable. His one weakness was a notion that he could 
play cricket rather well. Some of us would rather drop 
a catch than endanger his innings. 

Cricket seemed to me then, and seems to me now, the 
first of all athletic games. I admired Fuller Pilch and 
looked upon him with reverence. I saw the beginning of 
his decadence one day when he hit three or four catches 
in succession. There are longer innings occasionally now, 
but nothing like his alternate game when he played forward 
to Pilgarth bent double, and the effort of strength which 
he put into a straight bat, when he drove the ball right 
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over the bowler’s head and the tall trees that ringed the 
field. 

I have pleasant memories of games, when we played 
the town with a bowler called ‘‘ Robert the Barber,” and 
a funny man called “‘ Boot ” who played forward, imitating 
Fuller Pilch, and at last subsided into an umpire who 
summed up his principle in a favourite sentence— 

“ Fairation all round—with an inclination to one’s 
own side ”—a principle which might be a greater favourite 
with politicians—and even theologians. 

There are some stories worthy of preservation which I 
heard at school. 

One of the clergy in the neighbourhood was a Mr. Boyes. 
He was an exemplary man in every way, much esteemed 
by my pious cousin Charlotte as a peculiarly Evangelical 
preacher. This estimate was, I am sure, fully deserved. 
I can remember, after nearly seventy years, the man’s 
earnest look, serious mind, and solid sense. When 
Napoleon was sent to St. Helena, Mr. Boyes either was 
already, or was appointed to be the chaplain of the place. 
Among the Emperor’s household was one valet, a French 
Protestant who was especially valued by his master. This 
valet became very ill. Napoleon sent for Mr. Boyes, told 
him of the case, said that his favourite attendant was in 
an unhappy frame of mind, and would have nothing to 
say to Roman-Catholic ministrations. Mr. Boyes joyfully 
accepted the proffered duty, was constant in visits of con- 
solation, and conducted the valet’s simple funeral. The 
Emperor sent a courteous message to Mr. Boyes asking to 
see him. When he arrived at Longwood, the Emperor 
received him with emotion and thanked him with a broken 
voice. 

After some conversation Napoleon took out of its case 
a gold watch circled with diamonds and containing a 
beautiful miniature of himself. The young chaplain was 
naturally pleased with such a gift. On leaving Longwood 
he visited an officer with whom he was intimate and 
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shewed the watch. His friend looked very serious and 
advised Mr. Boyes to make the present known to the 
Governor, or he might run the risk of dismissal. To the 
governor he went, and was peremptorily ordered to return 
the gift—which he did accordingly. 

Anecdotes of this kind are worthy of being preserved. 
They do justice in softening and humanizing our view of 
great men, who are not unjustly condemned for much Ps 
that is evil. Napoleon was not a monster. He was filled 4, tho 
with a strange and culpable enthusiasm for the resistless Uigf 
and majestic arithmetic of numbers. Thousands killed 
seemed not to affect him. But when his friend died, he 
is said to have taken off his finger from the pulse of the 
battle for an hour and sobbed over the comrade whom he 
loved. When one single Russian soldier was left upon a 
block of ice detached from the mass round it by the French 
Artillery, and struggling desperately for life, Napoleon 
cried out so pathetically that a witness tells us how he 
and some others faced the bitter cold of the water to 
relieve their master’s agonizing sympathy. 

To the softer side of Napoleon’s character, Mr. Boyes’ 
record adds another affecting item. 

We used to hear of a French boy, educated at Ton- 
bridge School at the same time as the celebrated traveller 
Dr. Edward Clarke. He became General Dumoustier who 
in the battle of Marengo brought up Desaix at the critical 
moment, and he commanded a battalion of the “‘ Young 
Guard ” in 1815. : 

It was told me that, in a parish church near Sevenoaks, 
a certain gentleman, whose courage was said to have 
failed on a memorable occasion, had a quarrel with the 
Rector of the parish, which at last reached a stage of bitter 
intensity. His Lordship, to show his respect for religion, 
invariably went to church, and remained there until the 
text had been given out, when he rose up and left with all 
his family. Once, however, he was in a greater hurry than 
usual and started before the text had been announced. 
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The clergyman who was just entering the pulpit cried 
out— 

‘“‘ My Lord ! ’—you are in a great hurry to-day. You 
need not run away so fast. This is not the Battle of 
Minden.” : 

Another story of a considerable man came to my hearing 
at school, although I did not learn to attach the name to it 
until long afterwards. 

When Napoleon seriously contemplated the invasion 
of England, a passionate enthusiasm possessed the English 
nation. Every citizen became a soldier; regiments of 
volunteers were formed and drilled. The upper classes 
of Public Schools‘ and young men preparing for the 
Universities found their way to such regiments. One 
of these divisions was formed in Kent, two young men, 
preparing for Oxford with a tutor, became Colonel and 
Major. The Colonel was good-natured, but somewhat dull 
and slow, though very popular. 

At drill and inspections the Major, ingenious, logical, 
intensely argumentative, prompted the Colonel whose 
commands were readily obeyed. At last a review was 
arranged—the Colonel was taken seriously ill. Now was 
the Major’s opportunity to shew of what he was made— 
now was his chance ! 

The day came—the beauty and chivalry of the neigh- 
bourhood were there. It was a bitter disappointment. 
When he gave the word of command there was first doubt 
and hesitation, then confusion, then distress and anger, 
and insulting cries—‘‘ Not for you ”—“ Not likely” and 
so on. I know not who the Colonel was, but I have known 
for many years who the Major was. He has left many 
volumes, not so well known now as they used to be. He 
applies the story which I have just told to illustrate the 
difference between what he calls influence, and effluence, 
effluence depending upon certain qualities, mysterious and 
hardly definable, yet apart from legal authority or logical 
force of argument. 
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The Major’s name was Richard Whately, afterwards 
Archbishop of Dublin, and I think effluence in Whately’s 
sense would be a much more important addition to the 
language than dear Matthew Arnold’s classic (for first 
class) in literature. 

In the case of books, as in that of individuals, there is 
a certain hold over others which may fairly be called 
effluence rather than influence. That is to say it is a 
certain fascination, almost emanation from the charm of 
another mind, independent of the logical accuracy of the 
argument employed or the information conveyed. During 
my two last years at school, in reading Thucydides with 
delight, I found the effluence of Dr. Arnold’s annotations. 
Certain renderings and remarks of his have this power; 
for instance, the speech of Pericles where the Athenian 
character is so well put with—‘“‘the most graceful ver- 
satility,” or the inspiring sentences breathing the sense 
of the eternal freshness and beauty of the ocean. 

I have sometimes been tempted to think that, intel- 
lectually, a school which must be termed “ bad” may be 
better for a boy of particular idiosyncrasies: the measure 
of freedom which means ruin to some, may be a judicious 
neglect for others. A chief stimulus to my powers of 
thought and reason came from that gift of my mother’s— 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, which I was able to study, 
having for a schoolboy much unusual leisure. 

The Head-master, the Revd. T. Knox, D.D., was a 
somewhat singular character. He had very considerable 
abilities I think, but he belonged to Oxford just before the 
class list. 

As a scholar he was slip-shod and inaccurate to a degree 
which would have been impossible to the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge of my own day. He was a vigorous politician of 
the Radical type. He had secured a tincture of good 
English literature from his father, the once celebrated 
Dr. Vicesimus Knox, who horrified Dr. Johnson and almost 
forfeited his friendship by the freedom and licence of his 
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criticisms upon the antiquated and lifeless patchwork of 
medieval scholasticism which reigned at Oxford. Dr. 
Knox had imbibed the traditions of freedom and was not 
unversed in its eloquence. To me, at least, it was most 
stimulating to hear speeches in Cicero or Livy—later on in 
Thucydides—not so much construed or translated, as para- 
phrased in language not unworthy of Burke or Chatham. 

His style of preaching was somewhat pompous, and his 
voice sonorous, but he belonged to a school with little of 
the gentleness to win those who labour and are heavy 
laden, little of the pathos and pity of the living Christ. 
Truth compels me to say that of real moral or spiritual 
discipline or instruction there was properly speaking, none. 

Opportunity after opportunity came and passed away 
unheeded and unused. The Bishop of Rochester held a 
confirmation in Tonbridge; my parents had wished me 
to be confirmed when a chance should offer. My name 
was entered upon the Head-master’s list of candidates. It 
was announced that we were to be examined in the Church 
catechism and—in Tomlin’s Theology ! 

A few dates and facts, not a word of self-consecration, 
purity, prayer, forgiveness, Christ. 

Dr. Arnold had not yet fully shown to the school- 
masters of England that education is the formation of 
character, and that their responsibility does not end with 
the rules of grammar. 

My father was always particularly careful in the pre- 
paration of candidates for confirmation, and had I not 
been so far from him at this critical time I cannot doubt 
but that I should have received the rite in a very different 
spirit to what was really the case. 

My relative, Godfrey Alexander, also the son of an Irish 
clergyman and five years older than myself, was educated 
at Westminster and Trinity, Oxford. He took orders and 
was a moderate High Churchman. His experience was not 
unlike mine. In after-life he used to speak of the deadness 
of the English Church at that time, before the “‘ Oxford 
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movement.” He said, “‘ When I went to school I felt, as I 
left my home, that I was leaving all religion behind me.” 

Time and distance, perhaps my own indifference in not 
acquainting my parents when the date was fixed for the 
confirmation, deprived me of their help and loving advice 
by letter. My cousin Emma wrote me two simple affec- 
tionate letters which I sinfully read but superficially, and 
yet I have never quite forgotten them. 

Not long after confirmation I fell into a strange mood, 
which recurred again and again at intervals. 

I seemed to myself to move in a world which had no 
reality, and in which I myself was but a shadow. It might 
be thought that this conception, if it brought no joy, 
would at least yield peace. But it did not. As the sense 
of solid reality fell away a great darkness took possession 
of me. I had lost sight of all, and I abhorred this negation 
of an existence which had, at least, pulsation and passion 
and laughter and tears and love. ) 

What was peculiar was that this dread always came 
with the church bells, which in Tonbridge are wonderfully 
full and strong. When they rang out for a victory, or for 
the young Queen’s accession or her birthday, they were a 
terror to me, and I longed to annihilate them. Southey, 
whom I had been taught to admire, somewhere speaks of 
the fitness of the chime for all circumstances. It accords 
equally with universal exaltation and with individual 
sorrow, often unnoticed, but sure to find some whom it 
uplifts and some whom it soothes. But when it came to 
me in my boyhood I found its silver music more saddening 
than a funeral march. 

Jonathan Edwards—the Aquinas of ultra Calvinism— 
said that always, before he was reconciled to God by his 
conversion, the voice of the thunder was intolerably awful 
till the day of change. After that the terror was gone and 
the glory only remained. 

May the feelings with which I now hear the chiming 
bells be the result of an analogous change. 


CHAPTER IV 


OXFORD 


1841-1847 
i 
Lorp StraTFoRD DE REDCLIFFE took a great fancy to his 
wife’s young cousin and wished him to adopt the pro- 
fession of Diplomacy under his protection. It is difficult 
to understand why this brilliant opportunity was neglected, 
but a letter from William to his mother, written during his 
last term at school, makes it quite evident that the original 
idea of ‘‘ the Bar” still held good. A more adventurous 


career had been put out of the question, his parents could 
not bear the idea of distant separation. 


‘“Thanks for your letter and for the pleasant epistle of 
Mathilda’s. She certainly does possess the gift of letter-writing 
in an eminent degree; a talent which I fear nature has denied 
to me, and which, I think, art can never confer. Now— 
without flattery or partiality—your letters are a perfect model 
of writing. ... 

‘** Only fancy my school career being closed, all but the brief 
space of six weeks! I look forward to Oxford, and (please 
God) four years there, with a great deal of pleasure. I hope 
I may contrive to work up my way at the bar. Suppose I 
were to fail there! I believe, however, I was born ‘ with a 
silver spoon in my mouth ’.” 


Walter Osborne, that artist of great promise, whose 
early death was deeply deplored, and whose name and 
prospect of fame were known at least to the inner circle of 
the world of Art, painted a portrait of Primate Alexander 
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for the gallery of Primates at Armagh. The true portrait 
painter must necessarily be a physiognomist; he said it 
seemed to him that the Primate would have succeeded to 
any position in life—ewcept as a Judge. 

His heart had been set upon going to Oxford. He had 
dreamed of Oxford waking and sleeping, and when he 
obtained an Exhibition from Tonbridge School of £100 a 
year at Exeter College, the fulfilment of his dreams seemed 
almost too good to be true. 

He often described the awe and rapture with which he 
had first entered the City of Enchantment. He arrived 
late in the evening. He could scarcely hear the rattling 
of wheels on the uneven cobbled roads for the beating of his 
heart. The inadequate street lamps showed him glimpses 
of grey walls and “ charmed magic casements,’’ dark—where 
a friend-to-be slept, and dreamed nothing more impossible 
than his own waking dreams ; faintly gleaming—where a 
student pored over secrets of the ages that would soon be 
his also; or festively bright—for a gathering of wits and 
poets and philosophers—he imagined no lesser beings 
there. He observed a drawn blind near the corner of a 
street—the shadow of an arm, a hand—a wineglass held 
out unsteadily against the light. Surely the flickering of a 
badly trimmed lamp ? 

The momentary unpleasant impression soon passed 
away. He alighted at the “Randolph” and ordered 
supper. 

But he could not eat, neither could he sleep. He 
wandered through the streets and at last found himself in 
Christ Church meadows. 

The moon came from behind a heavy cloud and showed 
the long dark masses of the colleges, the spires, and towers, 
the gleam of water, the shadows of the trees. The joy of 
life rose to his brain; he ran and ran like one demented, 
till at last he fell on the damp grass and stared smiling at a 
heaven surely no more delightful than the earth in Oxford. 
To this love for Oxford there never came disillusion ; his 
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last visit was nearly as full of enthusiasm as his first. An 
old Archbishop came to be honoured by the love of his 
youth. Hospitable doors were opened to him, but before 
entering at them he desired to spend a few days at Oxford 
‘quietly and unknown. He arrived with his daughter in 
the evening. The “ Randolph” was somewhat bewildering 
with its modern elevation and appliances, but the air 
vibrated with the evening bells, and it was still Oxford. 

Old haunts were revisited, but the eager boy who had 
run like a mad thing round the Christ Church meadows had 
passed into one who was drawn by the same route in a 
bath chair. 

There stood Trinity gates high and glittering in the sun. 

‘““- Your mother’s brother, William, climbed over those 
gates—we shot the rooks out of his window after a breakfast 
party. The Head looked out from his study and remarked 
how extraordinary it was that rooks suffered so frequently 
from heart-disease 

““T hired a tandem, my leader sat down and looked at 
me at that corner—— 

“George Bowen and I,” or ‘* Chermside,’’ or 
“* Ferrers,” or ‘“‘ Charles du Cane,” or “‘ Morland Rice,” or 
another “ and I, joined” in such and such an escapade 

“‘T remember the day Billy Edwards took me down the 
“ High” in a trap with the horse at a hard gallop. A man 
had fallen through in a cricket match, and I was wanted to 
take his place.” 

Billy Edwards, afterwards Canon Edwards, had 
memories about William Alexander at this time. He was 
something of a dandy, and spent more than he ought to 
have spent on his clothes and other vanities, as well as 
upon horses; he was a good rider and keen sportsman. 
In trying to attain the style of cricketers of note, whom he 
admired enthusiastically, he used to practise cut and drive 
before a long mirror. 

The young man being such as he was it will surprise 
no one to hear that he suffered acutely from an early 
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attachment. The lady, whom we will call “‘ the gardener’s 
daughter,”’ though she was really the daughter of a book- 
seller, lived with her mother in a cottage somewhere on 
the road to Blenheim. He saw her as he rode by, tying up 
a rose tree to the porch. It struck him long afterwards 
that she was constantly tying up that rose tree to that 
porch—it was a plant of singularly rapid growth ;_he fell 
madly in love, and wasted time and money on the object 
of his infatuation. 

He was no doubt predisposed to romance at the moment. 
The first love affair in the family was running an uncertain 
course; he had been instrumental in bringing the lovers 
together, and was their confidant. He had made friends 
with a neighbour at Somerhill, Maximilian Dalison, eldest 
son of Mr. Dalison of Hamptons. This young man, several 
years older than himself, accepted his invitation to spend a 
vacation at Blackheath, and to try his hand at the rough 
shooting to be obtained in the neighbourhood. William 
was a particularly good snipe shot, but Max was more 
successful with grouse. They spent their days tramping 
over the bogs and heather hills in the delightful companion- 
ship of a friendship unclouded to the end of life. The 
guest also found time to win the heart of very pretty 
Mathilda Alexander, and to irrevocably lose his own. In 
the large family to which she belonged her portion could 
be but small; his father absolutely refused consent to a 
marriage. Her father as firmly refused to allow any 
engagement with one whose parents would not welcome 
his daughter. A complete separation took place, and 
according to the fashion of the day Mathilda prepared to fall 
into a “decline.” Her distracted mother thought of a 
complete change of scene. The family removed to the 
North of Germany and spent at Lubeck the time supposed 
to be necessary for the cure of the disease. 

William greatly enjoyed a long vacation with them and 
a tour through Holstein to Kiel, and to Copenhagen where 
he was enchanted with the works of Thorwaldsen. It was 
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not so long after the great fire of Hamburg but that many 
traces of its terrible devastation were still to be seen, and 
impressed him greatly on landing at that port. 

His eldest sister, Mary, heart whole and charming, was 
much admired; one of her adorers was a young student, 
afterwards Prince Bismarck. She had several letters from 
him and verses, appropriated from the book where they 
were carefully preserved, by some dishonest collector of 
valuable autographs. A portrait of her by Mr. Harris 
Browne, still beautiful in her old age, was bought for the 
French nation, and now hangs in the Luxembourg. She 
met her happy fate on this tour in Mr. Keown, for many 
years member of Parliament for his native county of Down, 
in the days when a County member meant one with a stake 
in the county. 

Mathilda’s romance ended happily too, or rather did not 
end till after the golden wedding day of a union golden all 
through with the fine gold of most perfect love. 

William’s first love was very different from his sisters’. 
When he discovered that he had been cruelly deceived, 
that the affections of the gardener’s daughter, such as they 
were, had been given to another, there came for him some 
months of despair and recklessness to which he looked back 
with repentant shame long after she had absolutely passed 
from his heart. 

This was not the only disappointment. There was 
another which he remembered far more vividly, and which 
he wrote of more than half a century later— 


“It was my great ambition to be chosen for the Oxford 
eleven ; I attained to some skill in batting, no bowling, not very 
steady fielding. I-had some hopes at Oxford of winning my 
‘ blue.” When it became evident that I should not, although 
I did sometimes play in the University eleven, I went out for 
a solitary walk and almost cried. An evidence of unbalanced 
attraction to cricket which should have made me glad to 
escape a temptation.” 


It would seem probable that his highly strung nervous 
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temperament made his play too uncertain, but many of 
his contemporaries said that he promised to be a fine bat, 
and on “‘ his day” was very brilliant. 

On a public occasion—perhaps it was a Speech Day at 
Harrow—he told the story of a cricket match in which he 
played for the University. He had settled down comfort- 
ably, felt as if he could do anything with the ball—“ his 
day,” if ever he had a day, made a dramatic boundary 
drive, and then alas! was given “ Out—L.B.W.” He 
said he had never forgotten the despair of that moment, and 
in his heart he had always questioned the verdict. 

The veteran amateur of cricket, Lord Verulam, spoke 
next. He said that he remembered the incident perfectly, 
for the umpire’s decision had been discussed. 

“‘ But,” he said, ‘“‘ I saw clearly from where I was, and 
I must tell my friend the Right Revd. Prelate, that un- 
doubtedly he was leg before wicket.” 

As he was only seventeen when he matriculated he did 
not go into residence immediately ; at a later date also he 
spent some months of the years during which his name 
appears in the University books, reading, in rather a 
desultory way, at home. 

His career at Oxford seems to have been a curious 
medley. Weak extravagance was woven in and out of a 
passionate attraction towards Dr. Newman. 

It strikes one as curious that a young man from Ireland, 
the son of a country clergyman, and with the distant 
prospect of a small property only, should have been 
encouraged, or allowed, by Oxford tradesmen to fall deeply 
into their debt. His parents raised money, as was the 
custom, on already overloaded Irish land, and paid off his 
debts without a murmur, but he insisted that they must 
accept his solemn engagement to repay every penny from 
his future income whenever he should earn one. 

They unwillingly, but wisely, agreed. This repayment 
was not entirely accomplished until shortly before he 
became a Bishop. Their generosity affected him more 
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deeply than any reproaches. His mother’s faith in him, 
notwithstanding what must have been her cruel disappoint- 
ment, did that for him which sharp words could never 
have done. 

On the occasion when she told him of her unalterable 
belief in him, his broken and contrite heart was struck by 
the swift sword which is sometimes called “‘ conversion.” 

“From that moment,” he said, ‘“‘ everything was 
different.’’ He determined then and there to dedicate 
whatever talents God had given him to His Service, and to 
become a minister of the Gospel of Love. Human love 
had found him, Divine love constrained him to the 
end. 

But he could not recapture lost opportunities. It was 
too late, or so he thought, in his new-born humility, to 
retrieve his position in the University—poor boy with his 
silver spoon! He did not go in for honours, but his pass- 
man’s work was so good that the authorities conferred an 
“Honorary Fourth” upon him. It was not “‘ the break- 
down fourth ”’ of a candidate for honours, but the fourth— 
for many years marked with an asterisk—of a passman 
whose work was done with exceptional success. An 
extract from the Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie may make 
this clear. Lord Ramsay went in for his Final Schools and 
prospered excellently in his viva voce examination. 


“It ended by Sewell saying, ‘ Your papers are very good, 
would you like to put down some more books and come in for 


honours ? ’ 
“*T thanked him and declined.”’ 


The appearance of Lord Ramsay’s name in the fourth 
class of the Honour list was not an indication that he 
competed for honours. The examiners for the Pass degree 
marked their sense of his merit by giving him OT 
causa that which he had not sought. 

A few sentences may be here appropriately introduced. 
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From the Tin Box 


My first acquaintance with the Bishop of Oxford, 
Wilberforce, was at the visit of the British Association to 
Oxford in 1847, when I was introduced to him. He 
became kindly interested in me—ignorant youth of twenty- 
three as I then was—and honoured me by long talks in 
which he encouraged me to express my immature opinions 
freely. My final examination was just over and I was 
asked by the authorities to act as a general helper and 
licensee to any visitors who might choose to avail them- 
selves of my services. I did something in that way for 
Charles Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, and the great 
Mr. Hallam, who I believe was in constant communication 
with the University authorities upon the new school of 
modern history. The Prince was a rather vulgar-looking 
likeness of the great Napoleon. He returned thanks in the 
Sheldonian Theatre to the Bishop of Oxford for his sermon 
delivered before the Association. I remember little of it, 
except one beautiful allusion to his father, Mr. Wilberforce 
_“‘ For,” he said in tones of exquisite pathos, “ history 
must speak where a son would prefer to be silent.” The 
Prince very happily referred to the then Pontiff at the 
height of his popularity. 

It will not now be indiscreet to tell a little story of 
a postponed dinner party. I was getting ready to go out 
to dine at Lord Valentia’s place, where he was good enough 
to frequently invite me, when a messenger arrived hot 
foot to put me off. A daughter of the house and her 
soldier lover had taken matters into their own hands and. 
had eloped. 

My friend, the late Lady Rosmead, the romantic 
young lady of that episode, never objected to its men- 
tion—as indeed why should she ?—so I do not feel that 
it is any disrespect to her memory to put it on paper 
now. 


ee 
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It is now time to turn to the other side of his complex 
young personality. His own words will presently tell 
something of the effect which Dr. Newman had upon him, 
but they were written long after the event ; the expression 
of his riper judgment takes from them much of their value 
for our interest of the moment since they do not show him 
as he really was, and do not express what he really felt 
when he came under the spell. The first part of his poem, 
The New Atlantis, has, for historical purposes, the same 
disadvantage, though in it he was able to throw back 
better, as a poet would; also, it was written twenty years 
nearer to the period of fascination. But when he spoke of 
the enthusiasm of those days the old man’s eyes would 
light with the light that is so effectually put out by the 
extinguisher of “‘ riper judgment.” He was like the war- 
horse who raises his head from the quiet meadow and seems 
to scent old battles on the breeze. 

In the first phase it was certainly the personality of 
Dr. Newman which attracted him—sentimentally, intellect- 
ually, how one will—only not religiously. That was to 
come later. Newman was the first eminent speaker whom 
he had heard, the first original thinker who had caught 
his attention, the first theologian who had clothed the dry 
bones of Theology with flesh and blood, the first man with 
the wonderful, dangerous gift of magnetism whom he had 
ever seen. He was stirred by the grace, the rhythm, the 
elusiveness of his language with its subtlety of suggestion 
under apparently simple and perfectly balanced expression. 
He was taken captive by the man and the outside attraction 
of his style long before thought turned to any real interest 
in his teaching. Those who now study the Apologia, if 
they have any artistic appreciation of literature, feel the 
same indefinable charm, the same “‘ effluence’? as Arch- 
bishop Whately might have called it, though they never 
saw Cardinal Newman, nor heard his voice. But they 
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now know the end; young Oxford did not. He was then 
at the point when, as he afterwards put it, ‘‘ We could not 
be as if we had never been a Church. We were Samaria.” 
The presumption then in his own mind, as has been said, 
““ was no longer on the Anglican side, but on the Roman 
side.” 

The famous tract 90 had been published shortly after 
William Alexander’s matriculation. The first result of 
listening to Newman was to send him to the Union to try 
his own powers as a speaker. He became something of a 
figure there. The ready Irish tongue, a trick in unexpected 
and apt illustration, sudden turns of wit were perhaps a 
little relief among young debaters, always tempted to take 
themselves rather too seriously. He soon began to feel 
his feet under him; the first hints were given of his possible 
strength as an orator. But he was sorely disappointed to 
find that his bent was not at all in the restrained style of 
his admiration. His imagination would run away with 
him, however he tried to rein it in, and his words would 
follow like an unmanageable tandem. 

The attraction might have gone no further than 
esthetic pleasure had the authorities at Oxford not taken 
their somewhat unfortunate action, but it must be remem- 
bered that the situation was dangerous and difficult. The 
idea of persecution was, however, the surest way to raise 
the enthusiasm of young worshippers to boiling-point. 
Everything was done to discourage them, and everything 
encouraged them the more. The dinner hour at Exeter 
College was changed to prevent the undergraduates from 
attending Dr. Newman’s sermons. What more delight- 
ful than to be a martyr? William went without his 
dinner. 

Then came the second phase. One Sunday while he 
was listening to that which he faintly hoped to emulate some 
day, he saw in a sudden flash of knowledge that the man 
before him was inimitable. In that moment of revelation 


he seemed to be higher, holier, wiser than all others—little 
F 
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short of inspired. The young disciple’s heart burned with 
infatuated adoration. ; 

He described long afterwards how completely he was 
dominated by this feeling: the object of his reverent love 
and worship was no longer merely a master of style; he 
was a Prophet, an Apostle—a Jeremiah, a St. Paul. 

It is well known that it is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the position of Dr. Newman, in Oxford, at one time. 
Though the moment of his absolute sway had now passed, 
he was still a king. Among his most loyal subjects, humble, 
hardly venturing to raise their eyes to him were William 
Alexander and his friends. They set themselves dutifully 
to study the matter of his teaching, and not only the 
manner. They traced the continuity of the Church, and 
entered into the vision of an Universal Church. That vision 
never left the heart of one of them. It was always the 
light behind his thoughts. It seemed once to be less dim 
and far away in the first conception of the ‘‘ Old Catholic ” 
movement, once to be a little nearer towards the end of life 
in a union, at least, of Protestants. 

It is of interest that, at this time, the young woman 
destined to become his wife was also praying for Unity. A 
tiny manual—Prayers for Unity and Guidance into the 
Truth, was published by James Burns, 17, Portman Street, 
in 1841, and came into her possession in 1846. The short 
Preface says— 


‘‘These Prayers have been in use on Fridays since Lent, 
1840. The Friday was selected: 1, as our Church’s weekly 
day of fasting and humiliation; 2, because it is already ob- 
served by serious Christians in our Church more than any 
other, and so it seemed likely to fall in most naturally with 
our religious habits; 8, because unity and the well-being of 
the Church are the especial subjects of the Collects for Good 
Friday, of which each Friday is the weekly commemoration.” 


To one idol the young men added another, a lesser one 
in their estimation, Mr. Gladstone. His book Church and 
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State was their text-book of opinions. The New Atlantis 
gives us a picture of them— 
“ Of forms they talked that rose as if in joy 
Like magic isles from an enchanted foam, 
They prophesied (no prophet like a boy) 
Some fairer Oxford and some freer Rome. 
* * * * * 
And ‘ Hail the hour,’ they cried, ‘ when each high morn 
England at one shall stand at the church gate, 
And Vesper bells o’er all the land be borne 
And Newman mould the Church and Gladstone stamp the 
State.’ ”’ é 

William Alexander passed his responsions in June, 
1843, and in the September of that year a crushing blow 
fell. Dr. Newman resigned St. Mary’s, and shortly after- 
wards preached his last sermon, as an Anglican, at Little- 
more. William Alexander went out to hear that sermon, 
and it led directly to the third phase. 

Doubts and questionings arose as to the true position, 
the real meaning of this or that. The voice had been 
silenced; the young man who had hung on its every word, 
few though they had lately been, found himself alone in 
the wilderness. He did not dare to go to Dr. Newman for 
help and guidance. When he was asked why, he answered— 

‘“* My awe of him was too great.” 

He sometimes wandered out to Littlemore, but he did 
not venture to knock at the door. Once or twice he saw 
the sad white face passing in the street and drew back 
trembling with excitement and reverence. After all he 
would probably have received the poor comfort of some 
such phrase as this— 

““ Certitude of course is a point, but doubt is a pro- 
gress,” or, more likely, no comfort at all. We know how 
the lonely and unhappy recluse shrank, at that time, from 
giving spiritual advice. 

Meanwhile, though debts pressed and life had its dis- 
appointments, the world was ever there, and the exuberance 
of youth rose to its joys and further expenses, at other 
moments to those of the martyr’s self-sacrifice. It is 
easier to be a martyr than a saint. There were times when 
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complete renunciation of the world seemed to be the only 
safe course. There is a letter written to him by Professor 


Conington some years later— 


“T perfectly remember my acquaintance with you in 
Unionic days. My maiden speech indeed was made on a motion 
of yours about Monasticism.” 


The last phase came in 1845, when Dr. Newman formally 
joined the Church of Rome. Then much was made clear, 
but not all. Many threads had been lost. What were the 
final arguments? Why had Dr. Newman changed his 
mind on vital points? William wished to find out these 
things for himself. He attended a Roman Catholic place 
of worship, possibly the Jesuit Church where Newman 
preached many years later, and was easily carried away by 
all that appeals to the senses. He went again and again ; 
he was remonstrated with, and he believed, erroneously it 
appears, that he would be expelled from his College. He 
impulsively took his name off the books, wrote to his 
mother on the spur of the moment that he had determined 
to join the Church of Rome, and packed up his possessions 
with the intention of never returning to Oxford. 

His brain was whirling, his mind was seething with 
anger and fierce unhappiness, doubt and boyish defiance. 

He threw himself and his small hand baggage on to the 
first available coach and started homeward vid Birmingham 
in the cheapest manner, for his exchequer was unprepared 
for the long journey. It happened that his nearest 
travelling companion was a Quakeress, older than himself, 
though still very comely. She was dressed, as those of her 
persuasion invariably dressed then, in the charming neutral 
tint with spotless white muslin, so becoming to a sweet and 
attractive face. 

Her very presence brought calm and soothing. Perhaps 
she was conscious of the stormy state of the young man, 
for presently she spoke to him gently of peace out of the 
peace in her own heart. 
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Her journey ended before his, but the coach stayed for 
a change of horses half an hour at the place where 
she descended near her creeper-clad cottage, in a little 
Eden of a garden. She invited him to come to tea with 
her, instead of taking his meal with other passengers in 
the public room of the inn. 

“TI have a little book for thee, friend. The book will 
do thee no harm, and verily the tea will do thee much 
good.” 

Alas! that history cannot tell what the book was. He 
read it on the last stage of the journey. He had been 
calmed and elevated by the gentle Quakeress, and to the 
end of life she remained in his grateful memory as an 
influence for good. The little lost tract threw some light 
on the darkness of his doubts. re 

He spent a night at Birmingham in the small attic o 
a cheap hotel. There the great battle of his life was 
fought out on his knees beside a little dormer window, with 
no light but the faint grey of a starless night. He came 
out of the conflict worn and exhausted, but convinced of 
the truth of the reformed faith. Never again was he 
tempted to forsake that faith. It was laughable when he 
was accused of ‘“‘ Romish tendencies,” as he sometimes 
was, in after life. Trial had made him strong. 

He returned to Oxford, first to New Inn Hall and 
eventually to Brasenose College, where his friend, George 
Bowen, was then a Fellow and Tutor. 

During the last months of his life at Torquay his 
thoughts often turned affectionately to Exeter College; he 
remembered many suggestions from men there of Devon- 
shire customs and peculiarities which he liked to trace 
home, but Brasenose was the centre of his Oxford love. 
He sent his eldest son to that college. His satisfaction 
in the University prizes gained by that son—the 
Newdigate, the Sacred Prize Poem, the English Essay— 
were heightened by the thought of honour to his old 
College. He had few pleasures in life greater than the 
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circumstances which brought this letter from the Principal 
of Brasenose, Mr. Heberden, in October, 1907. 


“My prEAR ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH, 

‘I write on behalf of the Fellows of Brasenose as well 
as myself to say what great pleasure it has given us to elect 
you to an Honorary Fellowship, and to receive your kind 
telegram signifying your acceptance. The telegram reached 
me last night when some of our men were dining with my 
sister and me, so I had the pleasure of telling them and pro- 
posing the Toast of our new Fellow—— ” 


He hardly resisted the temptation to attend the 
quatro-centenary of Brasenose in June, 1909, but he was 
husbanding all his ‘strength for his duties. On that 
occasion Bishop King, who acted Visitor, spoke of distin- 
guished members of the College; he expressed gratitude 
for the men whom Brasenose has given to the Episcopate— 
‘‘ and there is that most affectionate heart who is with us 
in spirit to-day, the aged Archbishop of Armagh.” 

He was indeed present in spirit. In his quiet library 
at Armagh among his books he spoke of many things which 
have been here imperfectly set down. 

He was with them not only in thought, his words were 
actually there. He had been asked to write some verses 
for the occasion. Heber, Milman, Traherne—men of 
Brasenose, had place in them; and he also expressed his 
undying belief in the old classical school. 

““ Here as in days of old he wisely taught 
The loveliest thing Hellenic genius wrought, 


The musical tongue and golden 
Where of each fibre is a thread of thought.” 


ili 
From the Tin Bow 


I had not been long a resident in Oxford before I was 
smitten with a great desire to see and hear one whose 
influence was upon every lip and not a few hearts in the 
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University. I determined to walk out to Littlemore, 
about two miles from Oxford, upon a Sunday morning. 
I found the service simple and beautiful. This ledtomy 4), 
attending the afternoon service at St. Mary’s, of which The Some 
Newman was Vicar, and where he usually preached. The Wd 
éywas of enchanting sweetness and fell upon the ear Cr 
like no other voice which I have ever heard. There was ; 
no attempt at pulpit rhetoric, none of the stage art of the 
popular preacher. The sole effect was produced by 
ccasional ned and by the assurance that one was 
listening to the man’s very soul and heart. ‘‘ Cor Cordi 
loquitur.” I believe the family motto was also the motto 
of his life. He rarely lifted his eyes from his manuscript ; 
it was evidently often written hurriedly and not read with- 
out difficulty. The tone of the discourses was infinitely 
varied. Sometimes logical fence was quick and dexterous. 
Sometimes the human heart was read with an almost awful 
penetration, which made people decline invitations to dine 
at the Oriel High because they feared to sit to Newman 
for a portrait. 
Sometimes he was a mystic wandering from his cell ; 
sometimes one heard passages of magic beauty such as the 
perfumed prose of Pater never equalled. Jy 
At first I was carried away by sheer esthetic pleasure ; A, Oye. 
later, at a great crisis, IT was shown by those sermons the ~ 
hidden things of my own soul ; but later again, when the 
ignorant undergraduate had learned to read and think, he 
found many drawbacks in his paragon of other years. 
I owe him, no less, a deep debt of gratitude for an awakening 
of the scul, although I came to see that he had no profound 
exegesis, for he was not a profound scholar. Tt was evident 
that he had to pause and read that he might be able to 
answer his critics. He clothed convenient but risky 
hypothese in robes dexterously taken from the richest 
imaginative wardrobe of the time. 
He was no ordinary poet; a strange fate has made a 
beautiful, but entirely subjective poem of his one of the 
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most popular of English hymns. I refer to “ Lead, Kindly 
Light.” 
The real meaning of the two lines at the end— 


‘““ And with the morn those Angel faces smile _ 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile,” 


is quite unknown to many of those who sing them. The 
pure and imaginative child had believed himself to be 
perpetually in the society of Angels whose faces he came 
to know. But as he grew older and advanced towards 
manhood, like Wordsworth’s clouds of glory, the Angel 
vision fell from him to his great grief. It is the restoration 
of this which he had lost, and not the sight of beloved dead 
to which he refers. 

The Dream of Gerontius was a favourite book of General 
Gordon—it is strangely humiliating for me here to-say 
that my Bampton Lectures on the Psalms interested Gordon 
also. The volume as well as the Dream of Gerontius was 
found in his small parcel of books at Khartoum. 

Newman knew the Arian epoch of Church History 
thoroughly, and certain Fathers of the Church accurately, 
but he was satisfied without the light of convincing 
criticism—of which he was probably almost ignorant, and 
content to rely upon Dr. Pusey’s vast erudition. The 
history of the English Reformation was almost unknown 
to him, and he would refute the most memorable utterances 
of its martyrs and apologists by the compendious method 
of a sneer. He drops strange and shattering ideas with 
unruffled assurance— 

“ Stranger surely that St. John should be a theologian 
than St. Peter.” 

A kind of utterance which Bishop O’Brien aptly called 
‘‘ doing business as a man goes.” 

In respect to the style of Scripture at both periods of 
his life he was remarkably far-seeing, witness the words in 
a University sermon— 

“* Inspiration necessarily lowers what is Divine to raise 
what is human, in the Gospels as in the Old Testament.” 
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I seem to myself to see the same. 

With regard to Newman’s work for Rome—that his 
extraordinary mental gifts and personal piety have largely 
tended to make that Communion less unpopular in England 
there can be little doubt. 

When the Oxford Movement found its way to the North 
of Ireland, about 1841 I suppose, one of the first clergymen 
in the Diocese of Derry who gave full assent to the propa- 
ganda was the Revd. William Henn. He was a young man 
of infinite charm, who had been educated at Winchester and 
had graduated at Dublin. His singing was exquisite; his 
mind was acute and logical, indeed too logical in one way ; 
he found his way from his major premise to its legitimate 
conclusion with unfailing dexterity—but his premise was 
accepted upon scant authority and without discrimination. 
After a stormy career in the Diocese of Derry and Raphoe, 
Mr. Henn joined the Church of Rome. He died of fever at 
Marseilles on his way from Rome, where he held some lay 
appointment about the Vatican. I remember riding over 
to Garvagh from Blackheath when I was still an Oxford 
undergraduate. I met an old Garvagh acquaintance in 
whose house Mr. Henn lodged while Curate of that Parish. 
He invited me to look at Mr. Henn’s rooms. He showed 
me a press, and pointing to it said— 

“ After the Reverend Henn was away, yonder big 
drawer was found full of false gods—and of all the antics 
that went on in thon room !’? with an awful sense which 
could find no grammatical conclusion. 

After all did not Dr. Arnold write to Arthur Stanley 
during the tractarian movement to the same effect ?— 





““ Newman and his party are idolaters. I have been looking 
through the Tracts which are a memorable proof of their 
idolatry.” 


But he made an admission which my Garvagh friend 
would certainly not have made— 


““ Some of the idols are better than others.” 
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While speaking of the influence of Newman it is certain 
that in a considerable portion of those who were taken 
captive by his influence, time and thought undid his work. 
There is a wide difference between that which we believe 
and that which we think we believe, or make believe to 
believe. Moments come when some lightning flash of 
thought rips up and perhaps tears from the very founda- 
tions the whole wall which we have raised with labour. 
There are apparently certain ideas or propositions in 
religion which many of the human race lie under an in- 
capacity of permanently believing. 

I was staying at my cousin Robert Alexander’s home 
at Holwood, near Croydon—the place where Pitt and 
Wilberforce discussed the emancipation of the slaves 
under a tree where I have often sat. 

My old Oxford friend, Mr. Huxley, the Rector, told me 
that in his church, a few years before, he had observed a 
gentleman in clerical garb who appeared on several 
successive Sundays. He glided off by a side path and 
eluded the clergyman’s pursuit. However, he managed at 
last to overtake the stranger, and by his evident kindness 
persuaded him to come in tothe Rectory. The whole story 
came out. The gentle-minded and reverend stranger had 
become a convert to Rome mainly from his deep devotion 
to Newman. He was at first passionately enamoured with 
the Church of his adoption, then placidly contented with it. 
His fellow priests were, he said, blameless in life and given 
to good works. Nothing ever came under his notice which 
jarred with his conviction of their general excellence and 
desire of serving God. 

But at last something told him that he must stand up 
and catechise himself in the presence of God and of his own 
conscience. Then he suddenly felt himself asking the 
question, how did he stand in relation to the old creed, and 
the additions to the creed of Pope Pius? He found that 
the first stood firm as a rock, while the latter had no 
stability of consistency intellectual or moral. 
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I once saw Newman in his days of neglect and dis- 
appointment, thin, sad, ghost-like near Westminster Abbey. 
I was then a Bishop. I longed at last to touch his hand 
and I made a movement towards him, but, while the old 
Oxford awe momentarily overpowered me—he was gone 
like a shadow. 


Again I saw the old man a year or two before his death. 

A little old-fashioned carriage drew up on the Thames 
Embankment. Out of it there descended slowly a form 
which reminded me of A‘schylus’ description— 

** A dream in day— 
Why, he wends his way 
On three feet.” 

He feebly got to the parapet and looked for a minute or 
two upon the river—and I saw the same face which I had 
seen fifty years before in the pulpit of St. Mary’s, and after 
all I loved him still; but I had not the heart to speak to 
him. 


iv 
It may not be amiss to add here an extract from Primate 
Alexander’s Address to his Diocesan Synod in 1898. 


“ One naturally often asks oneself the origin of the Rome- 
ward tendency which developed itself in the Oxford Movement. 
That origin is not to be found in any one cause, but in a number 
of tendencies, some of them inherent in the spirit of the age. 
But one cause, seldom noticed, is worth mentioning. When 
the Tractarian Movement stirred the Church through the 
Universities, theological learning was in a flaccid and somnolent 
condition. The exposition of Scripture, even by scholars in 
many respects worthy of remembrance, was grounded upon a 
thin and insufficient exegesis. It is hard to measure the 
distance between Mant and Westcott, between Bloomfield and 
Ellicott or Vaughan. English theology was far from having 
arrived at the conclusion which it now accepts, that if the 
ascertained interpretation of the New Testament is to be 
received differently from that of any other book, yet the New 
Testament should ‘ be interpreted as any other book, 7.e. in 
obedience to the strictest rules of criticism, to the most exact 
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scholarship, to the most unshrinking historical inquiry. Patris- 
tic learning, again, was for the most part a mere reproduction 
of undigested lumps of the Fathers. This told upon the 
Tractarian party. That party had in its ranks men of genius 
and literary skill, among them one of the very first of English 
sacred poets, the author of the Christian Year—very few 
learned either in Scripture or antiquity, as such learning is 
now understood. Inregard to the Old Testament—Dr. Pusey, 
fifty years ago fresh from the school of Ewald, was an exception. 
Dr. Newman possessed metaphysical subtlety, magic of style, 
irresistible charm and distinction. But in the development of 
a protracted controversy, it became clear that (outside the 
Arian period) he had to get up his case as he went on. His 
Lectures on Romanism and Popular Protestantism may still be 
read with profit; but it is quite evident that he failed to 
master the Roman system as a whole and, indeed, to the last 
he was an inconsistent Roman, as he had been an inconsistent 
Anglican theologian. But there was something more. The 
leaders pushed to the front by circumstances were ignorant of 
the Reformation and of the Reformers. While they affected 
to despise one and the other, they scarcely knew anything of 
either, except at second hand.” 


CHAPTER V 


CURACY 
1847-1850 
i 

Wituiam ALEXANDER was ordained in Muff Church, Co. 
Donegal, on September 19, 1847, by the Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe—the Honble. Richard Ponsonby—for the 
curacy of Templemore of which Derry Cathedral is the 
parish Church. In the North of Ireland no one speaks 
of ‘‘ Londonderry ”; the famous little old city set on a 
hill and surrounded by its historic walls—is “ Derry.” 

The Church in England had no doubt more attractions 
for him then than the Church in Ireland, for his struggle of 
faith had not driven him, as has often been the case with 
weaker natures, to the extreme of Evangelicalism; he 
continued to be in sympathy with the original aims of the 
Tractarians; and throughout his life he was distinctly a 
High-Churchman in the strong and sane sense, as distin- 
guished from what has been called, or miscalled, a 
Ritualist. But he never hesitated in his choice. He felt 
that it was right to devote himself to the service of his 
own country. Whatever gifts he had been given were to 
be dedicated to her use, whatever light he had within him 
was to shine into her dark and dusty corners. 

He entered on the Ministry in a time of more than 
usual misfortune and unrest in Ireland. The “ great 
famine,” as old people still call it, had begun with a 
malignant potato blight. The conditions in the north 
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were not nearly so bad as in the south and west, but parts 
of Ulster suffered severely too, and the whole country 
mourned in sack-cloth and ashes. A terrible epidemic— 
‘“‘the spotted fever,’ a form of typhus—followed the 
famine and spread everywhere. It laid particular hold 
on the insanitary slums of Derry. The young curate’s 
duty took him night and day into houses reeking with 
disease and infection. He ministered not only to the 
spiritual needs of the parishioners, but also to the bodily. 
In those days doctors were few, there were no district 
nurses, little help from hospitals, and no proper attention 
to sickness in the miserable and over-crowded work- 
houses. It happened more than once that there was no 
hand but his to hold the cup of water to dying lips, or to 
smooth the burning pillow. He caught the fever in its 
most virulent form and lay between life and death. His 
mother hurried to Derry to nurse him. She often told 
how great was the anxiety about him; many of those 
whom he had tended tottered to his lodgings day after 
day to ask how he did, and held up thin and trembling 
hands to heaven praying for his recovery. 

During his convalescence he spent what he always 
described as the most delightful holiday of his life in a 
driving tour round the picturesque coast of Antrim and 
Down with Mr. and Mrs. Rowan Hamilton of Killyleagh 
Castle, the parents of a lady now known east and 
west, not only by social eminence, but still more by her 
philanthropic work in three continents—the Dowager 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. Much as the Primate 
always admired the daughter, he said that nothing could 
come up to the charm exercised over his spirit by the 
mother; when to this was added Mr. Hamilton’s unusual 
store of information and agreeable conversation; when both 
were his companions where the indescribable atmosphere 
of the North of Ireland veils the sloping hills in a delicate 
blue, and gives something of the mystery of dreams to the 
long glens of Antrim running towards the ever-beloved 
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Northern sea, it is easy to believe that no better tonic 
could have been prescribed for an imaginative young 
man. 

He became deeply interested in the beneficent measures 
advocated by the Lord Lieutenant—Lord Clarendon—to 
whom he had been appointed Chaplain, and who spoke 
to him freely of the doubts and difficulties of that dark 
time. 

Lady Clarendon was clever and charming, but a little 
dreamy and unpunctual. The youthful Chaplain was 
somewhat embarrassed by an episode in his early acquaint- 
ance with her. It was his duty to read family prayers at 
the Castle in his few days’ residence during the Dublin 
season. The household was assembled one morning ; he 
stood ready with his book before him when the door 
opened, and “‘the Lady Lieutenant,” as Dublin says, 
hurried into the room in a loose dressing-gown, her feet 
thrust into slippers, and her beautiful long hair hanging 
down her back. 

Lord Clarendon often consulted his sister, Catherine— 
‘“‘ Aunt Caledon ’’—and found her experience and advice 
most helpful. She and her husband had devoted them- 
selves to their people among whom they lived. They 
were deeply affected by the terrible suffering round them, 
and they determined upon a great sacrifice—Lord Caledon 
sold the old family place of Boomhall that he might buy 
out a certain fever den in the neighbourhood of Caledon. 
He relieved the perishing inhabitants, built cottages for 
some of them fit for human habitation, and sent others to 
America with sufficient capital to start life again in the 
New World. William’s father had spent his childhood 
entirely under the loving care of his grandmother while 
his soldier father was moving from place to place; it was 
a great grief to him that his early home should pass to 
strangers, and he never cared to revisit it. Among his 
stories of old Boomhall there was one which particularly 
interested his grandchildren. 
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A beautiful stranger in deep distress was found one 
early morning on the path by the river near the spot where 
the boom had been attached. Her general bearing and 
appearance, white hands and rich dress, showed that she 
was of gentle birth and some consequence. When she 
was spoken to she made signs that she was dumb. Madam 
Alexander brought her into the house and treated her 
with kindness and distinction. All inquiries about her were 
unavailing ; when appealed to she only shook her head. 
After some weeks had passed she intimated that she 
wished to live with the servants and share their work : 
nothing would alter this determination; she seemed to 
rejoice in the most menial tasks, but she also excelled 
in embroidery. An exquisite quilt designed and worked 
by her was given to Robert because of her great affection 
for the little boy, and is now in his family. He loved her 
dearly ; they had secret understandings without words, 
and he was the only one who ever made her smile. Evi- 
dently broken-hearted, she pined in her sad and silent 
isolation, and died after a few years. At the end it was 
discovered that she was not really dumb. She prayed 
aloud in a strange tongue, supposed to be Spanish or 
Portugese, and she spoke to those around her, but no one 
understood her. The mystery was never in any way 
explained. It was thought that she must have been 
brought in some foreign ship and landed in the grounds of 
Boomhall. But why she should have been carried to 
Ireland, and to Derry, and why she should have pretended 
to be dumb, will never now be known. 

The famine, the pestilence, and the many other causes 
which lead to periodical discontent led to the Young 
Ireland Movement and the rising of 1848. There was 
general unquiet and much official anxiety. 

In all these days of stress and turmoil, bodily weakness 
and punctual attention to duty, William Alexander seems 
to have found time for careful study and preparation of 
sermons. He began even then to be recognized as an 
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unusual preacher. The rumour that he was going to 
preach used to fill the old Cathedral. In after years, 
when he returned as Bishop to the scene of his earliest 
labours, many a one used to tell how his voice had reached 
a hard heart and seared conscience. He had himself been 
born anew with a double baptism of fire—mental and 
bodily suffering ; he owed much at this time and throughout 
life to the noble and restraining influence of his friend 
and master, Professor Archer Butler. 

It was with him as guide and counsellor that he was 
duly ordained Priest in Derry Cathedral in 1848. 


In the December of that year he was called upon to 
assist at the last terrible scene in a tragedy, only to find 
a parallel in the horrors of the Black Hole of Caleutta— 

A ship called the Londonderry left Sligo for Liverpool 
with two hundred passengers; the night was stormy 
and the captain ordered all below. They were forcibly 
driven into the steerage cabin, eighteen feet by eleven, 
and seven high. To prevent their escape, tarpaulin was 
nailed down over the entrance and seventy-two persons 
were suffocated. The steamer put into Derry with its 
terrible cargo of corpses, and half dead and wholly frantic 
‘survivors. 


li 
From the Tin Box 


My great ministerial work began at Derry, my birth- 
place, under John Bunbury Gough, Dean of Derry, whose 
wife, Charlotte Blomfield, my grandmother’s first cousin, 
was a sister of Lord Blomfield, the great favourite of King 
George IV., until his conscience refused to submit to some 
demands contrary to its dictates. The Dean was a brother 
of the first Viscount Gough. He was a man of grand 
presence, fit to be the father of heroic sons—of these, two 
were soldiers—Sir John, who was his uncle’s aide de camp in 
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China and India, and Tom, the tallest man in the British 
army, who fell at the Battle of the Alma. How well I 
remember the old man reverently opening and unfolding 
the coat in which he fell! No mark upon it but a little 
hole not easily found through which the rifle ball made its 
way to the brave and honest heart. 

Another son, the Revd. Benjamin Gough, was my dear 
and honoured friend while his life lasted. He first intro- 
duced me to my wife. 

Dear old Dean! No sweeter nature ever inhabited a 
human frame. He was somewhat of a valetudinarian 
for the last years of his life, and did not cumber himself 
with much learning. : Yet he was a man of firm faith, and 
prayed simply with sick people, to their great comfort. 
He could say sharp things, too, in their place. My fellow- 
curate, George Smith—who afterwards married the Dean’s 
daughter—and I were once talking at the hospitable 
Deanery table; we did not realize that our host was 
listening. We were discussing some Church appointment 
of the day, and gauging his place who had obtained it in 
the parties of the time. 

‘*Oh!” said I—“ he is just one of the old port-wine 
school.” 

‘** What school did you say, William ? ” said the Dean. 

I repeated my words. 

‘* Port-wine school !—a right good school too—when 
the port is sound.” 

The Bishop of Derry of the day, a Prelate of delightful 
manners and peculiar kindness if not very laborious or 
pre-eminently spiritually minded, used in those days to 
be met, according to immemorial usage, by the Dean and 
Cathedral staff and accompanied from the Palace to the 
church with much formality— 

‘*T suppose, my lord,’’ said the Dean on one of these 
occasions—* you have seen the alarming extent to which 
those Tractarians are going.” 

“Oh!” replied the Bishop. “I have seen something of 
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the kind, but I have not attended much to it. Now, Dean, 
can you tell me what those fellows teach ? ” 

“Well, for one thing they are teaching justification 
by works.” TNE: on a gry 

“*'That’s a comfort, Dean. Justification by works is 
a heresy of which you and I are in no danger.” 

The Bishop had a curiously worded panegyric upon his 
gentleness of character. Shortly after I came to reside 
in Derry as Bishop I met in the street an old acquaintance, 
a justly respected Roman Catholic, a shopkeeper who 
used, in his way, to be a man of importance. 

““I wish you every blessing, my Lord, and am proud 
to see you. I like to think you will follow auld Ponsonby 
whom you know so well. He was twenty years here and 
a better Christian we never saw. Sure no man ever heard 
a word of releegion out of him.” 

This seems a strange encomium on a Bishop, but religion 
was here used in the secular sense, aggressive and, alas! 
political. 

There was one branch of my work when I was curate of 
Derry for which, at the time, I must say that I was abso- 
lutely unfitted. It has been the general custom that the 
Rector of Templemore parish should be also the Dean of 
Derry. The Cathedral is the parish Church of Templemore. 
The parish has now been divided, but at that time the 
Barracks came within its limits, and I was appointed to 
the military chaplaincy. 

Of course, I called immediately upon Colonel Bruce, 
a veteran officer who then occupied a house in the Barracks 
over the Foyle. He gave me some advice, which I have 
long borne in mind. 

““You are a young man, Mr. Alexander, and know 
nothing of soldiers whom I know very well. Unfortu- 
nately many of them are very illiterate, but you will find 
them more tolerant of religious services than most men 
of their social standing. I must warn you, however, that 
when the service lasts more than three-quarters of an hour 
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the men become impatient. The sermon should be spoken 
freely to the men in simple and manly language. And 
not over ten minutes in length. To be longer than fifteen 
I should call a deadly sin—a deadly sin, Sir.” 

The soldier’s profession rightly read is a noble one. 
Its discipline is, on the whole, a moral discipline of the 
highest value. ‘Our army is an army of gentlemen,” 
was the splendid sentence of a Commander-in-Chief. 

‘“‘ Endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ,” 
is the advice of an Apostle to a Bishop. 

What gleams of glory for the soldier idea are found 
elsewhere—Suddenly there was with the Angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host ’—‘‘ Heavenly soldiers,” says the 
old Bishop’s Bible. And think of this—“ And the armies 
which were in heaven followed him upon white horses.” 

I am no friend of militarism. But I have known 
soldiers for sixty years. In the time during which I was 
a military chaplain I learnt to understand the depth and 
beauty of many a rugged character, and I also saw how 
the best points had been brought out by discipline. 

I must confess, without any disrespect to genius before 
which I bow my head, that I prefer to some “‘ Tommy 
Atkins ” epics the sentiment of The Noble Six Hundred, or 
of my old opponent Sir Francis Doyle’s private of the 
Buffs— 


‘* Who died as firm as Sparta’s king because his soul was great.” 


My brother Waller was killed before Delhi—a soldier- 
saint he gave— 


“¢, , » His pure soul unto his Captain, Christ.” 


My dearly loved nephew Maximilian Dalison of the 
Seots Guards fell at the battle of Hasheen. The burning 
finger of battle has touched my very heart. When the 
blessed time shall be accomplished wherein wars shall 
cease in all the world, the part of the soldier will be over. 
But meanwhile he bears his part in God’s great design. 

A poem of mine, published in the Times during the late 
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Boer war brought the writer letters and criticisms in pro- 
fusion. On one side abuse—‘‘ Old man! you will have 
to answer for human blood before the judgement seat of 
God,” said a letter. The Revue des deux Mondes said that 
the Archbishop of Armagh—“ Poete a ses heures” was 
yielding to the unholy ardour of war. A copy of a Dutch 
Punch was sent tome. It represented a truculent warrior, 
mitred and robed, seated upon a gun-carriage, urging on 
the artillery drivers upon a field covered with the bodies 
of the killed and wounded. But it brought me many 
notices of another stamp, tender and touching from those 
whom I have never seen, who told me of consolation, and 
of tears which were no longer bitter ; and also valued letters 
from well-known friends. The following letter reached 
me on Dec. 23, 1899 :— 


** DEAR LorpD ARCHBISHOP, 

‘* Your beautiful lines on ‘ War ’ and, if I may say so, 
your very appropriate ‘ Prayer for use during the present war ’ 
by the people at home, have stirred me to ask you whether you 
would very kindly write a short Prayer for use by the troops 
in the Field. If my request commends itself to your Grace, 
perhaps you would very kindly forward the Prayer to me at 
Capetown, for which place I sail from Southampton to-morrow. 

‘“‘ With kindest regards to Miss Alexander and yourself, 

‘“* Believe me, my dear Lord Archbishop, 

«Yours very sincerely, 
‘“* ROBERTS.” 


Those old days in the Barracks at Derry rose to my 
mind, the simplicity of the soldier’s faith, the directness 
of his thought. 


** Capetown, 
** 23rd January, 1900. 


‘** My DEAR LorRD ARCHBISHOP, 

“T had the great pleasure to receive your letter of 
the 28th December a few days ago. Please accept my best 
thanks for it and for the beautiful and very appropriate prayer 
enclosed with it. I have had 100,000 copies of the prayer 
printed, and more shall be struck off if I find that more are 
required, for I am anxious that every one of our soldiers should 
have a copy. 
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“From my knowledge of soldiers, there are many—very 
many indeed, who will greatly value the few lines you have so 
kindly thought of for them. 

“We are having a very anxious time. Sir Redvers Buller’s 
force is still fighting its way towards Ladysmith and much 
depends on the results of the very difficult operations he has in 
hand. 

“‘T am greatly distressed at not being able to afford him 
direct assistance, but I am powerless to move at present for 
want of transport... . 

“‘ With very many thanks for great help you have given me 
and our soldiers, and with kindest regards to Miss Alexander 
and yourself, 

“ Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
‘* ROBERTS.” 


Thank God that in the simple prayer some souls found 
help, some dumb desires found a voice. Letters reached 
me from the field of battle, ill-spelt, ill-written, hard to 
read through tears, and too sacred to be given to the world. 


ili 
Before closing this chapter from the tin box the Editor 
includes in it the prayer, copied out for her by a soldier, 
who carried it with him through the campaign— 


‘“‘ Prayer by the Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of Ireland, 
which Field Marshal Lord Roberts has ordered to be 
distributed for the use of soldiers in the field :— 


‘“* Almighty Father, I have often sinned against Thee. O 
wash me in the precious blood of the Lamb of God, Fill me with 
Thy Holy Spirit that I may lead a new life. Spare me to see 
again those whom I love at home, or fit me for Thy presence in 
peace. Strengthen us to quit ourselves like men in our right 
cause. Keep us faithful unto death, calm in danger, patient 
in suffering, merciful as well as brave, true to our Queen, our 
country and our colours. If it be Thy Will enable us to win 
victory for England ; but above all, grant us the better victory 
over temptation and sin, over life and death, that we may be 
more than conquerors through Him Who loved us and laid 
down His life for us, Jesus our Saviour, the Captain of the 
Army of God. Amen.” 


CHAPTER VI 


MARRIAGE 


1850 
i 
Masor Humpureys fought in the Marines at the Battle 
of Copenhagen. His grandchildren used to gather round 
him to hear how he had seen Nelson move into action and 
had heard him cry to Captain Inman as he passed by— 

‘“* Well done, Harry !”’ 

He possessed great administrative capacity, and after 
retiring from the Service, in addition to becoming a landed 
proprietor in Ireland, he became the agent and trusted 
friend and adviser, first of Lord Wicklow and then of Lord 
Abercorn. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and afterwards First Lord of the Treasury, was 
step-father to the Marquis of Abercorn and brother-in-law 
to the Earl of Wicklow. He encouraged them both to 
place themselves unreservedly in the hands of Major 
Humphreys, of whom he had a very high opinion; he 
showed his own regard by intimate letters to the Major on 
many subjects of public and private interest. This tradi- 
tion of friendship was not forgotten when the present 
Lord Aberdeen came to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant. His 
affectionate sympathy at the time of the Primate’s retire- 
ment had something of the aroma of old memories as well 
as the consideration of long personal friendship. 

Major Humphreys married Elizabeth Reed, whose 
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Uncle, Sir Francis James Buchanan, was, with an officer 
named Forbes, first in the breach at the taking of Havanna : 
her grandfather had a seat in the last Irish Parliament, 
her brother became General Sir Thomas Reed. As a very 
young Ensign who had just joined the 12th Lancers, he 
was in the Battle of Waterloo, where he hardly knew what 
happened. He went into the battle between two big 
troopers and, to his great surprise, came out again. 

He was of some note in the suppression of the Indian 


% Mutiny. There is a story told of a Jos Sedley of the 


moment, who rushed into a room full of anxious soldiers’ 
wives. ‘“‘ All is lost,” he cried. ‘‘ Let us die together.” 

Up rose Mrs. Reed—‘‘ I don’t believe that all is lost. 
I am not going to die. When I do, I hope it won’t be in 
the company of a coward.” 

General Reed employed a young officer on his staff who 
seemed to him to be of unusual promise. Lord Roberts 
never forgot that early step in his career, and kindly visited 
the old man in his retirement at Romsey in after years. 

The Humphreys family was a large one, two sons and 
four daughters lived to be old men and women. Cecil 
Frances—Fanny—was the second daughter. She con- 
tributed verses at a very early age to a weekly periodical 
issued from the schoolroom. A little manuscript book 
written out in an unformed hand is still extant—My Poems 
for Mama. C. F. H. These poems were composed 
secretly, read to her sisters, and hidden under the hearth- 
rug so that Mama might be duly surprised by the loving 
gift. 

She had the advantage of frequent intercourse with 
her relatives in ‘Scotland. Her father took her over to 
Edinburgh when she was quite small, and left her there 
on a long visit to great-aunts Buchanan and Drummond. 
She then saw Sir Walter Scott. We know how dearly he 
could love a little girl; he took Fanny on his knee and 
spoke to her kindly: she thought that he told her a funny 
story, but she could never afterwards remember either the 
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story or anything that he said, to her great regret. The 
voyage to Leith was, on that occasion, made in a sailing 
ship; through her life she continued to call steamers 
** packet boats’’; an hotel was “‘ an inn” to her, and she 
always spoke of the “‘ penny post.” 

Her mother’s sister, Anne, married Mr. Thomas 
Thomson, elder brother of the famous Scottish landscape 
painter and minister. Both the brothers receive full 
notice in the Dictionary of National Biography, and the 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, though oddly enough 
Mr. Thomson’s marriage to Miss Reed is not mentioned. 

Aunt Anne’s husband was a distinguished lawyer, 
antiquary, and writer, and belonged to the inner circle 
of the Edinburgh Review set, though there are few articles 
in the Review by him. He had a great regard for his 
intelligent and attractive niece: at his house in Charlotte 
Street or Castle Street she enjoyed some of the best literary 
society of the day. She met Samuel Rogers, Miss Strick- 
land, and many others. Interesting autograph letters, 
generally addressed to Mr. Thomson, have been found 
in an inner drawer of her old Davenport. Sir Walter 
Scott—his intimate friend as is testified in Lockhart’s 
life—writes to him gracefully asking his influence for a 
young Mr. Connell, who wishes to obtain the situation of 
Procurator to the Kirk— 


“It will give me pleasure at this moment because the 
success will be agreeable to friends who have served me but 
will probably never have it in their power to do so again, and 
to whose wishes I therefore feel it incumbent on me to pay a 
double degree of deference.” 


How different from the cynic’s gratitude—a lively 
sense of favours to come ! 
Sydney Smith says— 
‘* My DEAR THOMSON, 
‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Lister, friends of mine, are visiting 


Scotland. Pray patronise them. Guide their youthful steps. 
Shew them Walter Scott and the glories of Edinburgh. They 
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will reward you by their agreeable qualities and conversation 
for your trouble. 
“* Ever yours, 
‘“* SYDNEY SMITH.” 


Jeffrey, so savagely attacked by Lord Byron in the 
well-known verses, where he was likened to Judge Jeffreys 
—with mad injustice as their author afterwards admitted 
—writes a long, half-chaffing letter from a tour in 
Surrey— 

‘“ We are only saddened by the thought of having left our 
gentle Thomson.” 

En route he visited— 

“* Our modest and respectable friend Murray,” 
and he ends— 

“ Your affect. grateful disciple, 
*\ JEFFREYS” 

David Hume, the younger, Dugald Stewart, Horner, 
Chantrey, George Chalmers, were amongst Mr. Thomson’s 
intimate friends and correspondents. James Mackintosh 
wrote to him in 1811—English bards and Scotch reviewers 
evidently not forgotten— 

‘““Lord Byron has been tempted by the facility of the 
whistlecraft style and metre to become a mere improvisatore, 
and indeed none of the best. The continuation of Don Juan 
will not do.” 

A letter from Lord Elgin was forwarded to Mr. Thomson 
at Miltown, the home of the Humphreys near Strabane 
in the north of Ireland, where he paid a long visit in 1838. 
It is apologetic for not having confided in Mr. Thomson 
about the presentation of the “‘ Marbles ”’ to the nation. 

*“ When I had. the pleasure of seeing you on Monday I was 
big with a conception which you will have looked at in the 
paper ere this. But it was then so unformed, and of course 
uncertain, that I could not have sufficiently explained it for 
the benefit of your opinion. It is now so many years since I 
have had the advantage of your encouragement in my Greek 
productions ... 

“IT should say that, in perfect truth, the idea only occurred 
to me on Saturday last and wholly by accident.” 
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There is in the same bundle a letter beginning— 


‘“* My dear Miss Fanny.” 


It conveys thanks for a pleasant visit at Miltown and 
describes the journey thence to Dublin. 

If there be anything in the science of caligraphy, the 
handwriting of this letter would seem to justify Lord 
Byron’s immortal epithet—“ Paltry Pillens.” 

John Thomson, the painter-minister, was given the living 
of Duddingston near Edinburgh, by the Lord Abercorn of 
the day. Fanny often saw him there and watched him at 
work. She was not present when Turner visited him, but 
her narrative was so graphic that she evidently had it 
from a witness of the interview. 

Turner went all round the pictures with his hands in 
his pockets and his head on one side. He whistled once, 
but he made no remark. As he left the room he 
said— 

‘““ Very fine frames, Mr. Thomson,” and never a word 
more. 

Her uncle took her to hear a trial in the High Court 
at Edinburgh. He had a leading part in it, and it was a 
‘“‘ cause célébre”’ of the moment. A man calling himself 
Humphreys-Alexander, who unsuccessfully claimed to be 
Earl of Sterling and Viscount Canada, was tried for the 
forgery of documents to establish his case. When first 
she met her future husband she was chiefly interested in 
him for the curious coincidence of the union of names. 

She was so fortunate as to meet Landseer at the 
Abercorns’ shooting Lodge of Ardverikie on Loch Laggan. 
A dead stag was brought in one evening. In a delirium 
of enthusiasm over the grace and beauty of the animal 
as it lay on the ground, he seized a charred stick from the 
fire and executed a wonderful drawing on the wall. 

“The best thing I ever did,” he cried—‘‘ and it will 
fall off with the plaster.”’ But it was not destined to that 
degradation ; the lodge was burnt to the ground. 
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Fanny also saw something of what used to be delight- 
fully called “the gay world” in London. She described 
a party where the great Duke of Wellington was present 
at the height of his popularity. She was amazed to see 
“‘ well-bred ” ladies stretch out their hands to touch the 
hero as he passed down the stairs. She thought, however, 
that she might as well do as others did, and happening to 
be near him she stroked the back of his collar quite com- 
fortably, a little disappointed to find that he was a smaller 
man than she had expected; she was a tall girl. 

The dear friends of her youth were Lord Wicklow’s 
daughters. Though the great gulf of a different faith 
was fixed between them in later years, to her poignant 
sorrow, constant love never failed to bridge it from either 
side. It might truly be said that in their girlhood they 
“took sweet counsel together and walked in the House of 
God as friends”’ when they were near neighbours in Wicklow. 

Their companionship was of a deeply religious cha- 
racter. They read good books together, learned the 
Christian Year by heart, and studied the Bible. They 
visited the schools, as was the pious custom then, to 
instruct the children in the Church Catechism; and they 
read and prayed with the sick and sorrowful. They also 
wrote together in prose and verse. An Old Man’s Rambles, 
something in the style of Annals of the Poor, appeared 
from the pens of Fanny Humphreys and Harriet Howard, 
and also some tracts under the direct influence of the 
Oxford Movement. The tracts excited a good deal of 
attention. 

The great sorrow of Fanny’s young life was the early 
death from consumption of that best-beloved friend. Her 
dear memory never faded; her charming old-fashioned 
‘“‘relievo”’ portrait, modelled in coloured wax, with hair 
braided in loops round the ears, was always in her friend’s 
room, on whose table of devotional books also lay to the 
end—Haryot’s Bible. So the name was pronounced sixty 
years ago. 
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Fanny and her friends were deeply impressed by the 
Oxford Movement. It turned their thoughts from the 
routine of the early Victorian lady-bountiful to larger 
issues, to the responsibility of each individual member of 
the Church. 

When on visits to her uncle, Sir Thomas Reed, while 
he was quartered at Winchester, Fanny became intimate 
with Charlotte Yonge, and also first met Mr. Keble. The 
charm of the old Cathedral and the Cathedral system of 
the English Church laid hold upon her heart and imagi- 
nation. Her ideal life would have been the life of a 
** Close’ as fancy paints its spiritualized calm and devo- 
tion, or did paint them, before novelists had touched it 
with a realistic brush. 

They gained the acquaintance, besides that of Keble, 
of Pusey, Manning, and others prominent in the Movement. 
They were inspired with the zeal of reformers and dazzled 
by the vision of the Church Triumphant. The Tracts for 
the Times were placed between the leaves of the Bible, 
which they read together. Newman’s name was scarcely 
below St. Paul’s. 

Fanny kept her head when the crisis came. She was 
intensely constant, and by nature as well as education, 
conservative. It might besaid that she was a poet without 
the temperament which is claimed as the legitimate excuse 
for the artist’s hot extravagances and cold relapses. Un- 
doubtedly her admiration for Mr. Keble, his sane and 
wholesome advice, her friendship with Lady Bath, and 
above all her frequent visits to Dr. and Mrs. Hook, would 
have helped to keep her steady had it ever been likely 
that enthusiasm for novelty could have shaken her estab- 
lished convictions. At Leeds she saw by demonstration 
what the original leaders of the Movement had aimed at, 
before its unfortunate development in younger hands— 
the ideal of the Church at work in the world in a properly 
organized Parish, the first of its kind. 

Among the questions which evidently troubled the 
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young girls was that of “ confession,” for Fanny preserved 
a letter from the Bishop of Exeter (Philpotts). It may, 
perhaps, help others upon that difficult question— 


“It is very true that our Church does not forbid the practice 
of habitual confession. But she must, I think, be considered 
as virtually discouraging it, inasmuch as she does not even 
contemplate the practice—except in two cases. 

“ist: Where a person examining himself in preparation 
for receiving the Holy Communion cannot quict his own con- 
science, but requires further counsel or comfort. 

‘‘9nd: When a sick person feels his conscience troubled 
with any weighty matter. 

‘“ Tf on either of these occasions you should need the benefit 
of absolution, I would be very far from discouraging you in 
seeking it. At other times, the practice seems to me to be not 
such as ought to be followed, not only because it is discouraged 
by the Church, but also because it has no encouragement in 
God’s Word. 

‘True it is—and let us most humbly and heartily thank 
God that it is true—He hath given to His ministers His Authority 
to remit and to retain sins. But while His written word gives 
minute and full directions for the conduct of the Christian life, 
it nowhere urges the Christian to make confession to his minister 
one of his ordinary duties. There is no reason to believe that 
such confession was required or ever encouraged in the primitive 
church, though there was then a regular and strict penitentiary 
discipline exercised over all who offended their Brethren by 
public or notorious sin. 

‘With regard to private and secret sins, the rule is, 
‘Examine your own selves.’ 

“Still I am far from saying that it is improper or unwise 
to seek the direction of a spiritual adviser in cases of real doubt 
and perplexity. Such a practice followed with Christian dis- 
cretion—i.e. when the person really is unable to discover the 
line of duty—may be expected to be erowned with God’s 
blessing. 

“But it is likely to prove a grievous error if that which 
should be the occasional and exceptional expedient, be made 
the rule of life. For, a Christian who lays on himself the yoke 
of telling all his secret offences to a confessor is, among other 
evils, likely to acquire a self-complacency in recounting these 
offences, and an undue willingness to regard them as absolutely 
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effaced by the absolution of his Priest, whereas repentance for 
even repented sins ought never to cease. 

“* Still worse—there are sins the first approach of which are 
best and most effectually repelled by instantly dismissing the 
thought of them from the mind. There is undoubted truth, 
though in one particular strangely and culpably expressed, in the 
lines in which Adam addressed Eve after her troubled dream— 

“‘¢ Evil into the mind of God or man, 
May come or go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind.’ 

“ The laying up such ‘ evil’ in the thought to be narrated 
to a Confessor, in order to receive his judgment of it, is a most 
dangerous habit. The thought (involuntary for the most part) 
is thus fixed in the memory at least, and can hardly fail to leave 
some of its ‘ill’ behind. 

“I cannot (for I am much occupied) enter further into a 
discussion of the matter; I urge you to be satisfied with that 
course which your Church (wiser be assured than any individual 
amongst us) has unasked commended to you. 

“In conclusion accept the assurance of my earnest prayer 
to God to guide, direct and bless you. May you have a right 
judgment in all things which concern your spiritual life. May 
you at last win a Crown of glory at the appearing of our Lord 
and Saviour on the day when the thoughts of all hearts shall 
be revealed. 

“Farewell, and believe me with very sincere regard and 
esteem, 

““ Your faithful and affectionate 
** Father in Christ, 
“'H. EXETER.” 


On the removal of the Humphreys family from Wicklow 
to Tyrone, Fanny came much under the strongly evange- 
listic influence of the Rector, Mr. Smith, of whom we have 
already heard, from her future husband, and also of 
Professor Archer Butler, that gifted preacher and philo- 
sophical theologian, who has been called the Burke of 
English Theology, and whose early death deprived the 
Church of a rare light and ornament. In 1886 Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to the Bishop of Derry—_ 


‘‘Mr. Butler I never saw, but from his fame and works I 
have always conceived his death to have been the heaviest 
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personal loss which the Church of Ireland had suffered since 
Bedell.” 


The poet Wordsworth, in a letter to Mr. Alexander 
shortly after the Professor’s death, wrote of his respect 
for the moral and spiritual excellence of the late Revd. 
W. Archer Butler, with whom he had some acquaintance. 

It may also now be said of Archer Butler, without 
indiscretion, that he came very near to materially altering 
the history of the two persons whose lives are here com- 
memorated. After long years the happy wife and mother 
could tell her daughters of her early romance without a sigh. 

Fanny was with her parents in Dublin at the time of 
the abortive rising of 1848. She wrote to her cousin, 
Mrs. Clayton, under that date from Mountjoy Square— 


“We are still kept in perpetual alarm about the rebellion 
which is daily, or rather I should say nightly, expected. The 
town is full of soldiers, they have been put into the Bank, the 
College, Leinster House, and every place that was either 
threatened, or could contain them. 

‘Thursday night, there being a threatening of a rising, an 
additional body of troops bivouacked in the Theatre of the 
College, and a troop of marines and sailors was brought up 
from Kingstown. We heard the signal guns firing to gather 
the troops and the arrival of the special train with the marines 
at midnight. Mama was very much alarmed as she and Kate, 
Annie and I were alone in the house. But it all ended in 
nothing except a demonstration of the extreme alertness of our 
small garrison and their readiness for action at the shortest 
notice. I have the greatest confidence in Lord Clarendon. 
You can scarcely imagine the terror of the public mind, how 
stories are made and magnified and people frighten one another 
and none know what they are frightened at. . . . Papa is 
assisting Sir Ralph Howard to contest the County of Wicklow 
and Eliza is there with him at Admiral Proby’s. . . .” 


Fanny and her sisters were present during part of the 
trial of the Patriot who had roused this commotion. 
Professor Archer Butler wrote to her— 


‘““T am all anxiety to learn the result of O’Brien’s trial. 
I take for granted that your party must have been among those 
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‘ladies in the gallery ’ who drew down the Chief Justice’s in- 
dignation by cheering his advocate so vigorously.” 


To the daughter of such a thorough-paced Tory as 
Major Humphreys, this was possibly intended in the 
reverse sense, or it may have been that her correspondent 
appreciated how her sympathy would have gone out to 
one who, at any rate, had the courage of his opinions and 
was ready to suffer for them, even if she did not agree with 
those opinions. 

The Humphreys sisters became much interested in the 
pitiable condition of the deaf and dumb, at that time 
terribly neglected. Annie, afterwards Mrs. Maguire, took 
a leading part in this work. A school was founded near 
Strabane; the money obtained by Fanny’s first publi- 
cations was devoted to its building and maintenance. 
Mr. Keble and Dr. Hook gave her valuable literary advice 
from their different points of view. Keble edited her 
Hymns for Little Children. Of the preface to her Verses 
for Holy Seasons, Professor Archer Butler wrote— 


“TI cannot forgive Dr. Hook for his sing-song Preface.” 


Major and Mrs. Humphreys were intellectual and well- 
informed, their sons were sent to Oxford, their daughters 
were highly educated, and life at Miltown House was 
particularly bright and pleasant. Their daughters had 
all the pleasures natural to their age, and there were also 
adventures sometimes romantic, sometimes ludicrous, 

On one occasion the sisters and a friend were gossiping 
together. 

“Oh!” exclaimed one of the party; “I would not 
marry (So-and-So) for the world.” 

“Nor I,” was the answering chorus. 

The door opened, and (So-and-So’s) head appeared. 
“ Wait till you are asked,” he said. 

The happy atmosphere of Fanny’s home is shown in 


many letters from Major Humphreys to his daughter. 
H 
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One given below is a charming specimen, if perhaps a 
little ‘‘ early Victorian’ in tone. 


«‘ Baronscourt, 
*“‘ Wedy. evening. 
‘“* My DEAREST FANNY, 

“As I may not have the happiness of seeing you again 
before my departure for England, I write these few lines on 
rather an important subject which I think it right to set your 
mind perfectly at rest upon. 

“ Our long-expected visitor certainly appears to have taken 
a great fancy to you, which as a fond parent I am not surprised 
at; he appears to me to be a very agreeable nice person, and 
if his circumstances are such as has been represented I certainly 
should not feel any objections to his making himself agreeable 
to you—but, my dear child, my only desire in this matter is 
your happiness, and therefore be assured it will not give me or 
your dear mother one moment’s uneasiness should you prefer 
to remain with us. And, darling Fanny, do not do anything in 
a matter of such importance that does not accord with your 
own wishes, and be assured that without esteem or liking for 
the object, no matter what the circumstances are, no lasting 
happiness can be expected. At the same time to see you 
happily provided with a companion of good sense and tender 
affection would be to me a source of the greatest happiness. 

““T must conclude, my dearest child, by assuring you that 
I am certain you will act with the most perfect candour and 
without precipitation should circumstances arise to call for 
such a course, and J again wish to impress on your mind—to 
act for yourself. And you may rest assured that whatever 
course you take will be satisfactory to me and your dear mother. 

‘“* God bless you, my dearest child, always, 

‘** Your affectionate Father, 
Pe a Rc 


Unfortunately, the vagueness of the date makes it 
impossible to identify this visitor with the man she 
married ; he was certainly not her only suitor. A rejected 
lover of hers in despair beat his head against the wall ; 
he may have been the same of whom she assured her 
father that she could never like him because she was 
convinced that he would grow fat, and she could not bear 
a fat man. A remark which her family did not fail to 
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remind her of in later years when the man of her choice 
lost the slim athletic figure of his youth. 

Fanny, at the time of her marriage, is thus described by 
her husband— 


“Tt is not the exaggeration of affection which says that 
she was a singularly attractive person. Her frame was lithe 
and active. Her face had no pretension to regular beauty ; 
but it possessed the sensitive susceptibility, the magic quick- 
ness of transition, the sacred indignation, the flash of humour, 


the pathetic sweetness with which genius endows its chosen 
children.” 


She was short-sighted and, partly from that reason, «> _ 
she was very shy. It is not a paradox to say that she was d 
shy without self-consciousness. Strangers often said that 
they were “‘ afraid of Mrs. Alexander.” They little thought 
that she was probably much more afraid of them. Alas! 
—even those who should have known better often failed 
to realize the depth and fulness of love whose reserve 
could not find a voice in the conventions of endearment. 
It was with hearts too deeply moved for tears that, after 
she was gone, they found themselves mentioned in her 
little diary with the tenderest and most caressing titles of 
affection such as they had never heard from her lips. They 
wondered also, when the dear friends of her youth, Lady 
Fanny Lindsay or Lady Milford used to come to see her 
in late life, that she seemed to have so little to say to them. 
The young have much to learn before they can understand 
the silences of friendship. 

Miltown House was very attractive; of Elizabethan 
design, oak panelled, and hung with valuable tapestry 
now at Baronscourt. The garden was a dream of old- 
fashioned luxuriance within the prim convention of box 
borders. Before the porch, and in front of the dining- 
room’s mullioned windows were two picturesque trees of 
small black cherries, so sweet that the grandchildren, who 
dearly loved the old place, remember the delicate flavour 
with a reverential awe as of some fruit of the gods. 
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Beyond the flower garden there was a glen, through 
which ran a little river. That glen was a haunt of delight, 
with its mysterious deeps in the shadow of the trees, its 
““ Cawby Rock ” above a pool of sinister story, its miniature 
waterfalls, its trembling ecstasy in the old rat-haunted 
mill only to be entered by dodging the surly white-faced 
miller. 

Between the garden and the glen, running round the 
small domain to finally mount the height of a long green 
slope above the cherry tree in front of the house, ran the 
‘* Belt-walk.” 

Tt was on the Belt-walk that William Alexander, with 
his accustomed impetuosity, asked Fanny Humphreys to 
be his wife after a very short acquaintance. 

It would seem that for once she was carried off her 
feet, as surely every one should be, once at least, in life. 
But the engagement was not formally entered into without 
fuller assurance of a perfect union. Nor was it then 
entirely plain sailing. Fanny was by several years the 
elder of the two, a crime in those strangely distant days, 
especially in the eyes of a prospective mother-in-law. 
She felt this objection very keenly. It is a touching 
record of the chivalry of affection, that when her husband 
prepared the short memoir to prefix to the posthumous 
edition of her poems, he remembered her passing morti- 
fication, and, several of those who contributed to it being 
still alive, he would not then put in the date of her birth. 
Further, Major Humphreys was a complete stranger in 
the North of Ireland, of unknown antecedents, and all its 
prejudices rose in the arms of Alexanders and McClintocks. 

The Archbishop used to tell a story which amused him 
intensely, perhaps with some faint reminiscence of the 
trouble and delay of this period. It illustrates the exclu- 
siveness of the Northern character. He advised a dying 
farmer to make his will. When this was done he found 
that not a penny had been left to the faithful wife of thirty 
years. He remonstrated.— 
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‘Hout, man!” cried the dying man; ‘ sure she came _ 
from out by, beyont the hills. Would ye have me leave 
my good siller to a strange wumman ? ” 

The marriage took place at last in October, 1850, in 
the ugly old parish church of Strabane, now pulled down, 
with its square high pews, its gallery, its ‘‘ three-decker,”’ 
its desolate chancel. 

At Baronscourt, the beautiful place of the Abercorns, 
with autumn woods reflected in its romantic lakes, the 
young couple spent their first weeks of married life, and 
they then journeyed on, many miles “‘ beyont,” into the 
mountains of Tyrone, to the remote parish of Termona- 
mongan. 

Sir Robert Ferguson lent them his shooting box, Derg 
Lodge, instead of a Rectory, near the village of Castlederg, 
called in the neighbourhood—Derg. 


CHAPTER VII 


PARISHES 


1850-1867 
i 
AFTER all these years, the Rector, who took up his charge 
in 1850, and his devoted wife are not forgotten in that 
little world of bog and heather. Among the most touching 
memorials when the Archbishop passed away, were letters 
from Termonamongan. 

In the year of his marriage he had won a University 
prize at Oxford—the Denyer Theological Prize Essay on 
The Divinity of Our Lord. We had found it necessary then 
to map out for himself a particular course of reading ; he 
determined that regular reading should be the rule of his 
life, not only for a special purpose, but to generally fortify 
his mind and enlarge his knowledge. This rule he carried 
into extreme age. But no study, no literary pursuits were 
allowed to interfere with parochial duties. The husband 
and wife walked together, or alone, for miles daily over 
the barren mountains to scattered hamlets or lonely 
cottages. It is told of her that finding an old paralytic 
woman had not sufficient covering, she took off her own 
shawl on a cold day and left it upon the bed. She paid 
visits for six weeks to a woman suffering from cancer, and 
tenderly dressed the sore daily. It is well remembered 
how she carried soup and other nourishment to the sick and 
poor—she was often seen returning from her ministrations 
wet through. From her slender allowance she paid for 
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the schooling of a young man who through her help became 
a National School Teacher. She also read much, and she 
did not forget her family and friends. There is a letter of 
the year after her marriage to her brother-in-law, the 
Revd. John Maguire, to whom she was much attached, 


which shows the variety of her interests 
“Derg Lodge, 
“9th April, 1851. 

**My Dearest JOHN, 

“Many thanks for The Wanderer and his Home. 
Eliza brought it up to me when she came on Monday. I have 
not had time to read it yet, but I have no doubt it is equally 
interesting with the many books by the same Author that 
you have given me. Eliza who made it her companion (and 
a very amusing one) outside the carriage tells me it gives a very 
curious and interesting description of French Chateau life. 

‘“‘T think old Genevieve a very beautiful character. I want 
very much to make Willie acquainted with her master before 
he can fully appreciate her, but it is not easy to lay hold of 
* Jocelyn.’ 

“Don’t you think Lamartine’s description of Bossuet when 
he is analysing his library shelves in Genevieve is very good ? 

‘‘ Willie is very busy at present. There are a great many 
sick people in the Parish who require much attendance. There 
are no less than four persons dangerously ill of consumption 
at this moment in the Parish. I think it is remarkable that 
there should be so many ill of the same disease within so small 
a space, it appears frightfully prevalent here. 

“ What do you think of the manifesto the Bishops have 
set forth? It appears firm and temperate and to strike equally 
the infringer of the Rubric and the extreme ritualist. 

** Your very affect. sister, 
“C, F. ALEXANDER.” 


The Primate used to say that when ‘‘ consumption ” 
appeared in Ireland, within his memory, it was called ‘‘ The 
English cold”’ at first. 

Her activities were only to some extent superseded by 
home duties when after three years of married life its 
highest crown came to her with the first baby—Robert 
Jocelyn. 


Wwe erm 
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Her husband wrote to her during the prolonged absence 
when she sent him Arnold’s poems from Dublin— 


‘‘ T have nothing to tell you but my lonely longings for you, 
my darling, and my wee man, so I shall give you a sketch of my 
sermon s.4” 


In the copy of Arthur Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold 
which belonged to William before he left Oxford, there is 
a note written by him in pencil on the margin opposite 
the mention of Dr. Arnold’s difficulty in early rising— 


‘““ Many find the same difficulty.” 


It was always a difficulty to him. He found that his 
brain was more clear and active late into the night than 
early in the morning, and he could not do without sleep 
both lateand early. He used to laugh over the “‘ McCullagh 

_Sleep ”—the famous faculty for sleep of his great grand- 
mother of that ilk who used to “sleep the clock round,” 
8 p.m. to 8 a.m. He could do the same. It eventually 
saved him from one of the saddest experiences of old age— 
the long sleepless hours, the weary waking “at the voice 
of the bird.” 

He could at any time have slept the clock round, but 
he did not allow himself to do so. He was ready for the 
daily early service in his Cathedral at Derry however 
busy he might have been overnight. When he was quite 
an old man he was tempted—as many much younger 
men are tempted !—to fall asleep after dinner in the 
comfortable arm-chair given to him by his friend Mr. 
Abernethy, of Belfast. He said that he thought there was 
no excuse for the habit, except in those who were much 
out of doors in the daytime, and he firmly overcame the 
tendency. 


Again, in the days with which this chapter deals he 
wrote to his wife— 


“T find prayers at eight a great economy of time. I can 
settle down toreading at nine. I expect to know the four Gospels 
by heart in Greek ere long. I read over and commit portions 
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every day. I have written out an analysis of 44 pages of 
Neander’s Christ; also another of the Greek of the various 
prefaces, and of the two genealogies.” 


She had cheerfully undertaken, with him, his self-imposed 
task of paying off his Oxford debts—a considerable drain 
for many years upon their small resources. They both 
made a little by contributions to the Dublin University 
Magazine, and other periodicals. Many of the Poems on 
Subjects in the Old Testament were written during this 
period, including The Burial of Moses, of which Tennyson 
said that he wished he had written it himself. When these 
poems came out in book form, Mr. Keble wrote Dec., 1857 
to the Authoress, who now began to be well known as C.F.A. 


““T will not say all that I think about your little book, 
but one of its charms in my eyes I must mention—the sort 
of way in which it joins nature and the Bible together, and 
helps one to do the same: and another beauty of it still greater, 
but from the nature of the case more occasional and of rare 
occurrence, is the way in which it brings out of Scripture great 
and noble and overpowering thoughts of such unquestioned 
and obvious reality that, although they strike one as quite 
original one wonders that one should not have found them 
out for one’s self. It seems to me indeed that the beauty and 
richness of the book lies in the thought far more than in the 
expression, which sometimes (an odd fault for me to find) 
strikes me as rather obscure. 

“The Poem on the Burial of Moses is to me an especial 
instance of this.” 


It does indeed seem an odd criticism from him. But 
the writer of a more direct style than Mr. Keble says in 
1912 in a letter— 

“The book containing The Burial of Moses was given me 
on my 14th birthday, and it was many years before I understood 
the reference in the last stanza but one.” 

Mr. George Russell goes on in the same letter to tell a 
story worth preserving— 


“I had been speaking of Mrs. Alexander’s genius and 
instanced that poem, whereupon a Jewish lady in the company 
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said—‘ Now could any one write about the burial of Moses, 
when we don’t know where he was buried, nor anything about 
eee 


Immediately after Mrs. Alexander’s death a letter was 
published by a London, evening paper and widely copied. 
This letter stated that the writer of it knew for a fact that 
The Burial of Moses had not been written by C. F. A., but 
by another woman. This libel upon one of absolute 
integrity could not. possibly be passed over and a full 
apology was required, but could not be obtained until 
absolute proof, was presented. Luckily the editor of 
the Dublin University Magazine was still alive and 
established the point beyond dispute. But it was a 
curious fact that, had he not been there, it would have been 
extremely difficult to prove an obvious and well-known 
fact. 

A striking testimony to this poem has been recently 
published in Mark Twain, a Biography, from the delightful 
pen of Albert Bigelow Paine. He tells this about Samuel 
Clemens (Mark Twain) and his friend Goodman— 


“Often the two, dining together in a French restaurant, 
discussed life’s subtler philosophies, recalled various phases of 
human history, remembered and recited the poems that 
gave them special enjoyment. The Burial of Moses, with 
its noble phrasing and majestic imagery, appealed strongly 
to Clemens, and he recited it with great power. The first 
stanza in particular always stirred him, and it stirred his 
hearers as well. 

“With eyes half closed and chin lifted, a lighted cigar 
between his fingers, he would lose himself in the music of 
the stately lines— 


“¢ By Nebo’s lonely mountain 

On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab 
There lies a lonely grave. 

And no man knows that sepulchre 
And no man saw it e’er, 

For the Angels of God upturned the sod 
And laid the dead man there.’ 
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«¢ Another stanza that he cared for almost as much was 
the one beginning— 


**¢ And had he not high honour 

The hill-side for a pall, 

To lie in state while Angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall, 

And the dark rock-pines like tossing plumes 
Over his bier to wave, 

And God’s own hand in that lonely land 
To lay him in his grave ?’ 


“ Without doubt he was moved to emulate the simple 
grandeur of that poem, for he often repeated it in those 
days, and somewhat later we find it copied into his note- 
book in full. It would seem to have become to him a sort 
of literary touchstone; and in some measure it may be 
regarded as accountable for the fact that in the fulness of 
time ‘he made use of the purest English of any modern 
writer. These are Goodman’s words, though William 
Dean Howells has said them also, in substance, and 
Brander Matthews and many others who know about 
such things.” 


When the old Archbishop of Armagh received the only 
Degree at Oxford which he could hold and did not hold— 
the D.Litt., Mark Twain was also the recipient of an 
Honorary Degree. They met, exchanged a few words and 
passed like ships in the night and never knew of the strange 
bond between them. 

The Rector of Termonamongan, then upright and 
athletic, walked long Irish miles daily; it might be that 
on returning from one extreme end of the Parish an urgent 
sick call to the other would meet him at his door. Many 
lonely cottages were far from a regular road, and only 
approached through bogland and fields, or by a rough 
track. His walks were often in the thick rain which 
descends upon those hills like a sheet let down from heaven: 
not so often they were in.a sun hot enough to waken a 
cloud of gnats or midges nourished by the constant damp, 
and venomous as those pests can be at their wicked worst 
out of the Northern heather: sometimes they were in 
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blinding snow driven over the bogs by a fierce gale from the 
icebergs of the North Sea. 

One evening his wife had waited anxiously for many 
hours with lights set in every window as for a ship on a 
rocky shore. She opened the door and peered out. At 
last through the falling flakes there seemed to move a great 
white pillar. Her exhausted husband staggered over the 
threshold holding, with numb fingers which could not be 
loosed without pain and difficulty, the case containing the 
vessels whence he had administered the last sacrament 
to a dying girl five miles away. 

He tells the story of a very different experience— 

ii 
From the Tin Box 

An incident—apparently of the slightest, almost formed 
an epoch in my career and a sort of introduction to a larger 
life. Early in 1853 a notice appeared in the University 
Intelligence of Oxford inviting competition for poetical 
addresses to Lord Derby, who succeeded the Duke of 
Wellington as Chancellor of the University. At first it 
did not seem certain whether I was entitled to compete, 
but we soon arrived at the conclusion that there was no 
objection. 

Now my love for Oxford had for some years been a 
passion. In reading contemporary records of English 
University life during the last five decades of the century, 
between 1700 and 1800, one was painfully conscious of a 
depressing tone in all things intellectual and moral. The 
letters of Gray told me about one University. Then, in 
Cambridge, the whole place was strewn with the squalid 
wrecks of laziness and self-indulgence—* We shall smoke, 
we shall tipple, we shall doze together—brandy will finish 
what port began.” 

The autobiography of Gibbon makes the same degrading 
record of Oxford—Theology was much talked about, but 
in reality it was nowhere. Those were the days of a silken 
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prelacy, a slumbering priesthood, a silent laity, of a 
theology precise in form, but pale, pulseless, and pedantic, 
Gibbon’s rejection of intellectual worship, whose brief and 
pungent contempt no generation of Oxford can ever forget, 
hung about my memory. I remembered too the bitter 
denunciation by Dr. Vicesimus Knox (my old school- 
master’s father) of the barbarous substitution of scholastic 
forms and terms for the living language of science. I 
could not forget Adam Smith’s remarkable image addressed 
to a young Oxford friend—‘“I fear that your good 
University is like a fast-anchored barge, which is apparently 
of no other use than to show the velocity of the tide which 
rushes by it.’”? Oxford, then, it struck me, must express 
her conscious and repentant remembrance of a century 
of suspended animation, from which she was not separated 
by any considerable tract of years; and her design to 
found a part of the life and thought of a progressive age. 
The character of her last and most renowned Chancellor 
was in itself the pledge of such a purpose. I chose an 
early day and a distant parochial call not far from Pettigo 
for the colligation in verse of my scattered thoughts, the 
binding of my stalks into one sheaf of measure. 

The day was lovely. The blue sky smiled upon my 
intention. I came to a path leading out of a bog, odorous 
with bog-myrtle, and coloured deeply here and there with 
saffron asphodels. On one side was a swiftly-running 
brooklet, in whose transparent water the long filaments 
of grass seemed to run themselves into green cords instinct 
with unresting motion. I can see as I write a little fairy 
of a goldfinch who swings himself in a tassel of wild rose 
with a twittering song, his head trembling as he moves like 
a jewel of great price. All the time I was thinking of old 
Oxford in her festive beauty, and of the language which 
might beseem her repentance for the past and her aspira- 
tions for the future, and the ode sung itself into shape. 

It was copied out by my Fanny in her exquisite writing, 
and sent in to the University Registrar. A few weeks 
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later a messenger mounted upon an old grey horse of 
mine arrived from Blackheath with a letter which had 
somehow been sent to that address, commending my ode 
and desiring me to use every effort to be present at the 
enccenia to recite my lines. The summons was obeyed, 
and I had the privilege of having my dear Fanny close 
to me as a prompter during the recitation. This is a long 
discourse upon a small matter. But my now forgotten 
poem was for me an introduction to much. Many years 
after, a leading English journal in commenting upon my 
appointment to the See of Derry said— 


“Mr. Alexander’s congratulatory ode to the Earl of Derby 
in the Sheldonian Theatre ended with the words— 


*** He will remember .. . 
God, and this day, and me.’ 


And he has!” 
lil 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander took things very simply ; 
they went from their remote little parish straight over 
to Oxford. Mrs. Alexander had no time to provide her- 
self with a new gown, but that distressed her very little. 
She sat quite close to her husband in the crowded theatre, 
with the manuscript before her, and thought of nothing 
except supplying him with a cue should his memory fail 
him. The distinguished company expected no doubt some 
lines of the usual prize-poem type, recited in a broad brogue 
by a wild Irish country clergyman. For the impression 
produced here is part of a letter written many years after- 
wards by Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity, Cambridge. 


“In June, 1853, I had the singular good fortune to be present 
in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford when Lord Derby was 
installed as Chancellor, and conferred Honorary Degrees on 
many distinguished men, including Disraeli, Macaulay, Grote 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, Alison, and his son Lord Stanley, 
whom he welcomed not as ‘ Vir Honoratissime,’ ete., but ae 
‘Fili mi Dilectissime,’ to the great satisfaction of the 
audience. 
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“The Poem which won the Newdigate Prize that year was 
of exceptional power and was recited with much spirit by its 
young Author, Edwin Arnold. Good as this Prize Poem was, 
and heartily as it was applauded, a yet greater interest—how 
well I remember it—attached to another Poem written for 
the occasion by a young graduate, William Alexander. It wasa 
kind of Dream or Vision. Oxford, as the perpetual bride of suc- 
cessive Chancellors, appeared to the Poet in her beauty and her 
majesty recounting ‘ the days of old and the years that are past.’ 
Some of these memories were proud and romantic, recalling 
the presence of Charles I. and ‘ Rupert’s Cavaliers.’ Others 
were self-reproachful, almost penitential, confessing sloth and 
aimlessness and wasted opportunity. And then the Orator- 
Poet raised his voice and thrilled us all with the noble vow of 
amendment— 


‘*¢ Am I not pledged, who gave my bridal ring 
To that old man, heroic, strong, and true, 
Whose grey-haired virtue was a nobler thing 

Than even Waterloo ?” 


‘** Never in my life have I heard louder and more passionate 
applause. The word, the great name hit us all, young and old, 
‘ between wind and water.’ 

““It may be observed that the metre chosen by the Poet 
was singularly adapted for public recitation. The short 
fourth line at the end of each verse recited by an accomplished 
orator, rings out like a trumpet’s peal and stirs the blood. 
At a distance of fifty-three years I still seem to hear the clarion 
notes of that voice which, wherever it has since been raised, 
in Church, in Cathedral, or on Platform, has never fallen on dull 
unheeding ears.” 


There is also this notice of the ode in a biographical 
sketch of Lord de Tabley— 


“‘The old friend whom I was most glad to see again is 
the most excellent ode by Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Derry, 
which I have been trying for years without success to recover 
in a printed form. I heard this myself recited by the Author 
in the Theatre at Oxford. The writer was then entirely un- 
known, a country clergyman I believe in some small parsonage. 
I was then seventeen, at the height of my receptive age for 
admiring such pieces, and I was too intensely delighted with 
it and in fact quite carried off my feet. . . . I have remembered 
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stanzas of it ever since from only this once hearing them. . . . 
I look upon this as the best ode for public recitation which I 
have ever come across, but it is distinctly rhetorical rather than 
poetical. . . . The reciter of the Ode did not get hold of his 
audience till he came to the verse— 
‘© Time passed—my groves were full of war-like stirs, 
The student’s heart was with the merry spears, 


Or keeping measure to the clanking spurs 
Of Rupert’s Cavaliers.’ 


After that all was one whirlwind of applause, and no wonder!” 


Professor Firth ‘says in the introduction to The Min- 
strelsy of Isis on the subject of this poem— 
‘¢ Official odes are apt to be pompous and tedious, but we 


must not gird at a custom which blossomed in its decrepitude 
into such a perfect flower as the ode to the Earl of Derby.” 


The young couple were féted and made much of, he 
was more or less the hero of the hour, and C. F. A. began to 
beknown. Her Hymns for Little Children, and other of her 
simple children’s poems, had already become popular. 
Every one wanted to be introduced to them, and friendships 
were then formed destined to become real pleasures in after 
life. They do not seem to have been unduly elated; they 
travelled back to the mountain parish, took up their duties 
and resumed the even tenor of their ways in the shooting 
lodge. But Mrs. Alexander put by some mementos of the 
oceasion: a letter from her dear old friend Lord Wicklow 


was one. 
‘“‘ Cavendish Square, 
* June 13, 185 . 
** DEAR FANNY, 
‘‘ T write a line to say that I met at dinner on Saturday 
two of the new learned Doctors of Oxford—D’Israeli and Sir R. 
Murchison. On speaking to them on the subject of the sayings 
and doings of the great occasion they both assured me that 
the success of the day was the ode by Mr. Alexander, not only 
as respected the composition, but the effective and expressive 
manner of the recitation. D’Israeli said it was the ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast ’ of the occasion. 
** Your affect. 
** WICKLOW.” 
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Lord Beaconsfield seems to have been pleased with his 
bon-mot ; he used to refer to it in later years when he 
frequently met the Bishop of Derry and his wife. 

In 1855 William Alexander was appointed to the parish 
of Fahan in the County of Donegal, and about nine miles 
from Derry. He left an account of his departure from 
Derg. 


li 
From the Tin Box 


From a paper in the « Dublin University Magazine ”’ 
for May, 1858, called— 


“ Katract from Note-book of the Revd. Timothy Rural, 
Rector of Worldsend, N. of Ireland.” 


A secluded spot that parsonage is. In five years we 
had not as many morning calls. It stands five miles from 
the next little country town, and seventeen from civilisa- 
tion generally. Just below our little pleasure ground rises 
the high road, this is little traversed except by carts; 
sometimes in the sleepy hush of a hot summer’s evening, 
when Mrs. Rural happened to be away from me, and I 
sauntered up it, I could hear the sound of a cart wheel half 
a mile away, and there was something quite oppressive 
about the loneliness. Sometimes, again, as I walked along 
it in winter after evening Church, or a late visit, the wind 
that swept over it made my face ache, and it was quite 
a relief to find the shelter of a hedge. Below the road, 
separated only by the length of a single field, was the river. 
It came from a wild lough some 6 or 7 miles away. 
How often have I stood upon the bank and watched it 
seething through the arches of the bridge, chattering over 
the pebbly bottom, or in the deeper pools, scarcely pulsing 
the flat smooth leaves of the water-lilies. After the 
winter storms, it came rolling down, stained a dark claret- 
red like a drunkard’s cheek with the turf-mould which it 


carried away; and as my water-dog leaped boldly into 
I 
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the hub-bub of the torrent, he was whirled down a 
hundred yards, and scrambled up the bank panting and 
exhausted. 

Dark stream! its waters have served alike to slake 
the thirst of the pilgrim and of the smuggler, of the pilgrim 
maddened with itch and vermin in his long watch on that 
desolate little isle in Lough Derg—st. Patrick’s Purgatory 
as it is called—and of the smuggler, but lately a pilgrim, 
hiding his still from the keen gaze of the old revenue police- 
man under the hanging “brew” of the river. But in 
summer I sauntered on the grassy slopes, the midges 
clustered round in a way that gave one a vivid conception 
of mosquitoes ; the water rippled over the stones, where the 
stream was shallow, with a pleasant sleepy chime like 
numerous bees, and in the deeper pools the blue sky was 
perfectly mirrored, except when some trout with his red- 
spotted side and yellow belly broke the surface with lazy 
circles. Beyond the stream again, eastward, and fronting 
the windows, was a range of hills with a little straggling 
village planted upon their base, and at one end thereof 
my poor, dear, ugly little church. If you could mount 
the hill of which I speak, and gaze round you in every 
direction, you would see that the country seems to surge up 
with innumerable rocky elevations not quite entitled to the 
lofty appellation of mountains, and two rivers wind along, 
glittering in the sunlight like silver bracelets, or dark in 
the storms like long black snakes. There are a great 
number of houses visible. There seems, on the one hand, 
to be little of the wretchedness which distinguishes the 
‘¢ mere Irish,”’ and on the other hand, even less of the snug- 
ness and quiet beauty which characterises the rose-clad 
or grape-trellised farmsteads of the South of England. 
They are large, respectable, ugly white-washed buildings. 
The tenants are a race perhaps peculiar to Worldsend. 
They are not, to speak generally, the wild-eyed, short-set, 
frieze-coated fellows whom one meets in Donegal, in the 
streets of Letterkenny, or on the shore of the blue ‘“‘ Lough 
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of Shadows.” They are not the industrious, but some- 
what “ dour” and republican-looking men—the Yankees 
of the North—with a tinge of Scotchism in feeling, in appear- 
ance, in personal peculiarities, in religion—who with all 
their want of the picturesque and romantic, are the glory 
of Ulster. Intermingled with one, or both, of these elements 
in the lapse of generations, the genuine Worldsend farmers 
are descendants of English settlers, dating as far back as 
the wild days when Lord Chichester was Deputy. The 
amalgamation of races—the effects of climate and position 
which, since Montesquieu’s time all have admitted to be 
important co-efficients in moulding character—the pro- 
longed isolation from the outer world, and the absence of a 
resident gentry—have left traces in the accent and expres- 
sion. I have observed one curious parallel between an / 
expression peculiar to Worldsend, and one which occurs 
in the Greek of the New Testament. When a Worldsend 
man wishes to express his astonishment, especially at some- 
thing which he thinks unkind, or undeserved by him, he 
says, “I strange it greatly.” Compare with this—“ Wherein . 
they think it strange.”—“‘ Beloved, think it not strange.” _}7 

At my usual hour, on the day when the news of my 
promotion came, I put on my parochial hat and boots, 
and went out for my parochial walk. The first person 
whom I saw was Father McGilligan upon the bank of the 
river, whipping the stream for trout. He was as mild- 
mannered, and, I verily believe, as mild-hearted a man 
as that unhappy place Maynooth ever bred. Father 
McGilligan threw his line over the nice crisp ripple of the 
river with a majestic air, as who should say, “ Here am 
I—but I will spare enough trout to keep up the breed for 
another season.” Yet that irreverent rogue, Dick Muldoon 
(the same who told me one night that the road was 
“living” with ghosts) once affirmed that the “ Soggart 
More* never caught a throut bigger nor a wean’s 
thumb.” 


* Soggart More means big priest. 
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And here let me speak of the terms on which we stood. 

I confess I always admired that beautiful story of 
Archbishop Leighton, of whom his servant told a visitor 
he had borrowed a horse from the Romish Priest to visit 
the Presbyterian Minister who was sick. On this principle 
I had acted with Father McGilligan. 

Mrs. Rural was in the habit of attending the sick-beds 
of the Roman Catholics as well as Protestants, and obtained 
admission where I would not have been received. No 
controversial tract peeped out of the corner of her reticule. 
No other book did she read than one, the New Testament. 
She had on one occasion been reading with a poor old 
woman, a Romanist. Shortly before her death, the old 
woman told my wife that she had a beautiful dream; she 
was in a lovely church, that the chapel couldn’t hold a 
candle to—and it had a great altar all shining with gold 
and jewels—and sorra a candle was there on it, but a light 
far beyond the Sun. And there were people in white 
robes, playing upon golden harps, and singing psalms 
that made her cry with joy. And then, as she looked, the 
altar turned into a throne; and the Blessed Saviour was 
seated on it, not cold with white lips, and bleeding, and 
crowned with thorns, as she had seen Him on the big cross 
in the chapel. No! but glorious and sweet and beautiful, 
and He looked at her and said quite plain, ‘‘ Come to me! 
Come to me!” And on she walked to the altar rails. 
But up came a priest, and he said roughly, “‘ You won’t 
pass me till I let you,” and up came the Holy Virgin and 
she said kindly, ‘“‘ I’m sorry for you, but I doubt you're no 
fit for it,” and up came a blessed Angel, and he said with 
his voice trembling as if he was crying, “ I’m sorry for you 
poor woman, but you're no fit to pass and I can’t help 
you,”—And her heart went up to the top of her throat. 
But the Lord Himself came down from the throne; with 
His own hand He opened the gate, and said, “‘ Come in here 
poor sinner ’—and then all the harpers to their hanes 
and all the singers to their singing—and she awoke. 
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Poor old Biddy! I have read much less theology in a 
thick octavo. It was not controversy that taught you this. 

But I run away from Father McGilligan. In very 
much less time than it has taken me to write these rambling 
sentences I found myself by the edge of the river. One 
big hand stuck his fishing rod by the wall into the soft 
grass. There was a look of regret on his manly countenance 
—he held out his hand. ‘So you are going to leave us, 
Mr. Rural. A wild people up here, eh! but kindly; I wish 
you well wherever you go and Mrs. Rural too, and your 
big son. God bless you, Sir! You will not take the words 
ill from a priest ? ” 

** No, indeed, Mr. McGilligan, thank you. But how did 
you hear that I was going ? ” 

** Oh, I heard it from old Bob.” 

I made my way to the road and saw old Bob shuffling 
along. He was just opposite a part of the road which 
possessed considerable claims to the picturesque. A glen 
ran up a narrow gorge into the heart of the hill. It was 
thickly set with wild alder, birch and hazels, hanging over 
arivulet that tossed round jet-black stones, and effervesced 
as gaily as the bubbles of a glass of champagne. 

Sometimes when the sun came out after one of the 
violent showers for which Worldsend is celebrated, I have 
seen this glen filled with great swathes of silver-coloured 
mist, and once, on a summer’s evening, I saw it steeped in 
a haze, half crimson, half purple, while the sun hung as if 
some of its rays were entangled here and there, or as if 
some Angel had been scribbling with a golden pencil upon 
the wild trees that fringe the brook ; and the sight gave a 
glimpse into the soul of Turner, such as Ruskin himself 
could not have opened. There was a large smooth stone 
up there which some old men could remember had served 
for an altar in Priest O’Donnell’s time. He was one of 
the old School, had sipped claret in Bordeaux, had known 
the old French clergy, whom Burke has portrayed with so 
masterly a hand, had attended classes in the Sorbonne 
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with the good Abbé Edgeworth who accompanied Louis 
XVI. to the guillotine, had saved his life by shouldering 
a musket in the National Guard, and finally had settled 
at Worldsend. 

I was not long in overtaking old Bob—Bob was some- 
thing of a character, very plain and outspoken. When 
the chief landlord of our parish once asked him why he 
did not weed his turnips, his answer was— 

“ Hout, man! If ye maun talk, talk sense. Wad the 
weeds no come up with the next rain ? ” 

Once when Mrs. Rural was visiting him, his eye was 
attracted by a gold locket at her neck. 

“And what will ye have in that ? ”’ 

“¢ Some of the Rector’s hair.” 

The old man laughed till he cried. “‘ What! ye carry 
a snig o’ his hair, and him no dead yet ?”’ 

Now the old man was a Methodist, and Methodism so 
plays upon the strings of the feelings in youth, that they 
are often out of tune in mature life. He was rather 
hard and forbidding, and I had ever imagined that he 
did not much like me. Bob at first said nothing. 
Then— 

“So youre going to leave us now. Right sorry am 
I to lose you. Well I mind how often you was with poor 
Tom, and how he liked to hear your prayer, and how, the 
morning he died, he raised up his poor hand and said, 
‘Glory! Glory! Glory!’ three times and so died.” 

I was more affected than I cared to show; but, on 
inquiring how he came to hear the news, he referred me 
to old Jacob, the sexton. 

It was not far from the church now, and there was old 
Jacob himself looking up the road. Jacob was a very old 
man, somewhat stooped, with iron-grizzled hair. He 
might have sat for his portrait to those two great word 
painters, Scott and Wordsworth. He was a living chronicle 
of the parish. He “‘ minded” a great Squire’s house 
standing on the hill-side; the Squire lived, as Squires did 
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when “‘ Squire Jones reigned in Moneyglass”” ; he hunted, 
he shot, he kept dogs, he kept badgers, he kept idlers, 
he kept fiddlers. Now, not one stone of all his stables is 
left upon the other, and the wind shakes the bog-cotton 
plant mournfully on the spot that once echoed with so 
much music and revelry. Jacob ‘‘ minded” a great fight 
down in the village in 98 and how the sodgers fired on the 
Irish, and three women were killed. He “‘ minded” twenty 
worshippers on a fine Sunday in the church, when there 
would be 300 now. He “ minded ” the Rector, the Priest, 
and Presbyterian Minister, and half the parish going out 
hunting Shan Crossagh or some great robber, on Saturday. 
Only the Curate went to church on Sunday, and, as there 
were but three there, he went his way, saying it was not 
worth while to hold service. He ‘‘ minded” people who 
had heard John Wesley preach in the district. Jacob 
was a religious man, an enthusiastic Protestant, and 
dearly loved a sermon which “ cursed the Trish,”’ as he not 
“ dyslogistically ” termed a violent controversial effusion. 
He was deep read in Foa’s Book of Martyrs, in the Homilies, 
and Latimer’s writings, and in the life of Bishop Bedell. 
Wild talk of the Massacre of Protestants in 1641, legends 
of O’Neill, Sir Cahir O’Dogherty, traditions of Derry, 
Enniskillen, Aughrin, the Boyne, made stirring music in 
the old man’s memory. 

Cromwell, next to William, was his ideal of a ruler, 
and the massacre at Drogheda was as sacred an act as the 
destruction of Ai. His old wife often told me that he 
started up in his sleep, imagining that he was about to be 
led to the stake, or to charge up to the culverins of the Trish 
in the same host with the glorious grey horse of William, 
which he devoutly believed to have been a legion of angels. 
When he was very ill and practically “ given up ” by the 
doctor he begged me to bring the Apocrypha to read to 
him. I suggested some other portion of Scripture, but he 
shook his head. “I like to hear of them McCabes ; they 
were the great Protestants! ’’ He meant the Maccabees. 
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The old man’s quaint, but pious fancy was to have close 
by his bedside the old sacramental chalice, whose scanty 
gilding had long since been worn off the curious bunches of 
grapes with which it was chased, in order that it should 
meet his eye when he waked and remind him of the many 
children of God who had touched it with their lips, who were 
now drinking new wine in the Father’s Kingdom. It was 
true that I was no Orangeman, it was true that Jacob, 
who theoretically hated papists as well as popery, but 
practically was the kindest and best neighbour to them, 
—darkly hinting that his intimacy with these children of 
Belial was partly in the hope of unravelling the tortuous 
mazes of some conspiracy—was somewhat tormented and 
scandalized, as I used to point out to him the happy incon- 
sistency between his theory and his practice. Yet, Jacob 
was certainly attached to me, and his first observation 
was that surely the people would never let me go. Only 
let him go around the houses and every family would make 
up a shilling. He wouldn’t mind asking—not the Priest 
himself, and that would make up the odds to me. Jacob’s 
son John soon appeared. 

From him I discovered how my secret had been revealed. 
He had been sitting in my kitchen when the post boy 
arrived, my man James had overheard our conversation, 
and of course retailed it in the lower regions, and John had 
just gone down the road before me. 

It would be tedious to detail more of these and similar 
conversations. ‘Time sped on, until at last, the Rector’s 
last Sunday in his old parish arrived. Oh, blessed 
Sunday! There are those who would represent it as a 
Judaic binder. 

Believe them not. It appears to me to be capable of 
illustration from a familiar object,—whenever we see an 
empty bird’s nest, our imagination may lead us on to fill 
the melancholy little structure ; it may shew us the fledged 
bird, it may picture him to us with his wings quivering and 
glittering in the sunlight; it may repeat the golden music 
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that he is chanting in the branches. And so, the Sabbaths 
of the land may be dead; but the spirit which they shel- 
tered, is spreading its pinions, and singing its notes of praise, 


in the light and liberty of the Christian Lord’s day. Since” / 


the dawn of a Sabbath morning first lay with its hush upon 
the brim of the purple mountains, the Creator of the light 
and of the hills has never been without His witness. It is 
the historian of finished creation, and of perfected redemp- 
tion. It is true, a sad historian would it be, if it only 
reminded us of the Eden which we have lost; it is the 
prophet of the future rest to our wearied nature. Every 
wave that breaks upon the shore of time flings a pearl 
of hope at the pilgrim’s feet; the pencil of inspiration 
can write nothing sweeter, or grander, or holier, over the 
jasper walls and the gates of pearl than this—‘‘ There 
remaineth therefore a keeping of Sabbath to the people 


of God.”’ = 


But now my last Sunday was come. How quietly it 


2 


broke over the western hill! The few trees round the par- _ 


sonage were beginning to put forth their buds. The snow- 
drops had wreathed their delicate coronals beside the deeper- 
tinted anemones in the little wood, the lustrous crocus, so 
nobly called by the Greek tragedians “ gold-rayed,” 
burnt on the ground, like a deep spot of intense orange in 
the dull clouds of some unlovely sunset. The weather 
began to wear a purple raiment for the hill and the bog, 
as rich as the evening of an Eastern sky. The furze began 
to unfold its sea of soft yellow odorous fire, billowing 
out in high tide upon the mountain’s breast, and rippling 
down in tiny wavelets into nooks and crannies and soft 
green mossy coves like the starry spray of Dante’s river, 
each drop of which became a flower upon the bank. The 
sweet leaves of the willow began to exude their fragrance 
upon the air. The river, that so often had kept music to the 
language of my heart, went babbling and singing, lisping 
over the pebbles, shouting down the tiny waterfall, sobbing 
down the dell dappled with fox-glove, laughing round its 
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many windings, and many feelings seemed to blend strangely 
with its silver chimings, joys and sorrows and immortal 
hopes, and anthems of adoration. 

As I walked along to the Sunday school, the con- 
gregation passed me going to chapel and saluted me 
kindly—now I am at my destination. 

When was that little church so full before? There 
they were—all whom I knew so well—all whose sorrows 
I had striven to console—all whom I had known in those 
moments which strip away all that is adventitious, and 
leave our human hearts naked. There they were, I 
distinguish them by their nicknames, embodying aptly 
those idiosyncracies in which Wordsworth is so ingenious. 

There was Dick the Dabbler, whose mode of labour 
was just to turn or dab the clay with his spade. There 
was Will the Wild Duck, whose local habitation was a 
quaking bog by a river-side. There was Property Bob, 
who boasted much of his landed property! There was 
Gentleman Willy, a dapper conceited little man, whose 
grandmother had been a live “‘ Church clergy’s daughter.” 
There was Doctor Willy, whose father had once studied 
medicine for a single term. There was Harry the Hoker, 
who, in his youth, had been suspected of stealing potatoes. 
There was Sam the Singer, whose father had been a renowned 
fiddler. There was Simple Sammy, who was the shrewdest 
fellow in the Parish. There was Clatty Dick, whose house 
and children were always filthy! Then, there were lasses 
with clockwork stockings and hobnailed shoes, and others 
with ostrich feathers to their bonnets, and others with white 
handkerchiefs in their hands, and others with dingy white 
kid gloves on their fingers. Worldsend is not, to be sure, 
the only place in the world, whose young ladies make 
themselves ridiculous. And then come Methodist class 
leaders, and quiet sensible devout-looking fathers and 
mothers, and large groups of little children. The wise 
arrangement of our chief landlord and his agent enables 
me to say that there were hardly any beggars, independence 
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being unquestionably a characteristic of Worldsend under 
their fostering care. 

I could not say much then. The death-beds which 
I had stood by, the words of love, of warning, of instruc- 
tion which I had addressed to the young, crowded back 
upon my memory. There was not much eloquence, I 
think, but there were abundant tears, and as I could not 
say much of it then, so I do not like to write much now. 

Mrs. Rural! As little Eliza caught your hand and 
covered it with kisses, I know it was too much for your 
woman’s heart. 


ili 
Fahan on the shores of Lough Swilly, or “ The Lake 
of Shadows,” was in its romantic beauty a most congenial 
home for poets. William Alexander felt deeply its lasting 


impression upon the dearest companion of his life. Of her 
he wrote after her death— 


“Her sight, which she retained with singular clearness for 
near objects to the last day of her life, could not take in the 
‘farness’ of which Isaiah speaks, the vast and distant; but 
the inland ocean-lake, its flashing silver belts, its dark inter- 
spaces, its tender colours, the floating clouds, the purple hills 
she was observing all day long and moulding into images of 
beauty.” 


To himself also the Lake of Shadows was full of poetic 
inspiration. The simplest and most musical of his poems 
and those that touch the heart more directly were written 
on its romantic shore. Here also he wrote The Waters of 
Babylon to which was awarded the prize for a Sacred Poem 
at Oxford. He went to the Commemoration again, but 
‘“¢ my Fanny ” was not with him this time. A letter to her 
tells how sorely he missed her. 


“ I am so anxious to see all my darlings again that it keeps 
me awake in the middle of the night and then I am too late for 
chapel. 
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““T am glad you are at work again—I expect Stanley will 
be a great benefit to you. I vote for reading it aloud following 
the references to the Old Testament. It is a masterpiece of 
learning and eloquence. His criticisms on Keble are interesting ; 
he thinks Keble’s genius amazingly accurate with some marked 
exceptions. His questionable theology comes out less, though 
I have caught one painful sentence. 

“IT had a most delightful evening yesterday in Balliol 
Common Room. Edwin Palmer was quite affectionate to me. 
I never heard so much fine conversation, some men supplying 
learning, others philosophy, and one or two the keenest and 
most trenchant wit. 

“IT have talked much with Woolcombe and he nearly 
agreed with me about Oxford education generally, as I shall 
lay it down in my Article. 

“A very able man, with whom I was talking yesterday, 
urged me to settle in Oxford as a Tutor in philosophical Theology. 
He said scarcely any orthodox men, at all in earnest, had read 
so much of the two subjects and that it was quite the want of 
the place. 

“Had you and the babes been here I should have enjoyed 
my stay much, and I hope it has on the whole been useful, 
but home is necessary forme. ...” 


His energy seems to have been untiring. He corre- 
sponded in Latin with Tischendorf, in French with 
Saisset, professor of philosophy at the Sorbonne, and he 
did not neglect his flock. A touching story has come to 
knowledge since his death direct from an old woman on 
the Island of Inch. The Rector went to visit her by the 
narrow causeway which joins the “‘ Island!” to the main- 
land. It was a five-mile walk, and a wild snowy afternoon, 
but he had heard that she was ill. He found her in sore 
trouble, for she had understood the doctor to say that her 
case was hopeless. He was greatly distressed for her and 
went on to see the doctor, who assured him there was 
no cause for alarm; she had quite misunderstood his 
diagnosis. 

The Rector returned to the island with this reassuring 
message so that the poor woman might have a happy night. 

‘“ And sure it was new life to me,” she cried, “ but he 
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walked a good twenty mile for the likes of me thon bitter 
night.” 

Fahan Rectory was, properly speaking, their first home 
and it was very dear to them always. Mrs. Alexander’s 
little rose garden, afterwards ploughed up by a utilitarian 
Rector, was a great joy to them both. The climbing rose 
which she planted, in that mild and sheltered place soon 
gripped its way round the drawing-room window and 
stretched towards the roof. Long afterwards they used 
often to drive from Derry to Lough Swilly for a few hours 
holiday beside the sea. Their children noticed that from 
the brow of the hill whence the road passes Fahan Rectory 
they always fell silent. The dearest memories are not 
for words. 

They were now able to receive friends and relations ; 
they both rejoiced in hospitality. A visit from Mr. and 
Mrs. Keble was eagerly looked forward to, but it never took 
place. Mr. Keble wrote in 1856 to Mrs. Alexander— 


“It will be a pleasant dream if you will allow us to go on 
indulging it.” 


And again in the following year when Mrs. Keble’s 
health had become very precarious— 


“I hope you will still allow us a hope and a chance of 
visiting you some time or other. Your new little book, for 
which I thank you with all my heart, has told me more about 
Lough Swilly and I quite long to make acquaintance with it, 
although I must own to my sorrow that I have too much cause 
to think that my best days for scenery are over. Besides 
that one is physically less able to go up and down and wander 
and gaze for hours, I fancy that what one sees does not make 
so vivid and abiding an impression as it used ; I find it harder 
to describe at the time and it fades away sooner. But never 
mind; the delight and refreshment at the time seem quite 
to fill one’s mind as completely as ever, and the memory though 
more dreamy is not less delightful.” 


Beside the Rectory garden is the picturesque burying 
ground. The graves are scattered round the ruined chancel 
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of an old church; the east wall still stands, the broken 
tracery of its window framing a glimpse of the lough. 

In that quiet churchyard are graves of very diverse 
interest. é 

There was an old man in the parish called Walker who 
often told the Rector of an adventure of his youth.— 
In October, 1798, the Hoche of France commanded by 
Commodore Bompart, two frigates, and a schooner were 
engaged by Sir John Borlase Warren with an English 
squadron, and defeated near the mouth of Lough Swilly. 

Among the prisoners was the unfortunate patriot 
Theobald Wolfe-Tone. Walker and a companion were 
fascinated by the awful joy of seeing a battle and ‘‘ deuked- 
down’ between two sandhills. One shot had a wild 
career; it went up very high in the air and fell not far 
from them. The boys ran out and picked up the cannon- 
ball; old Walker left it to Mr. Alexander’s son as his most 
precious possession. Constant legend had it that a distin- 
guished Frenchman who fell in the engagement was buried 
at Fahan. There are graves of nameless sailors, and close by 
the ruined chancel lies a young English lieutenant on whose 
headstone is carved the magic name of Horatio Nelson. 

Here lies also a woman who can never be forgotten as 
the pioneer in nursing the sick poor. On her simple tomb- 
stone is an epitaph by William Alexander— 


“* Alone with Christ in this sequester’d place 
Thy sweet soul learned its quietude of grace ; 
On sufferers waiting in this vale of ours 
Thy gifted touch was train’d to higher powers, 
Therefore when death, O Agnes, came to thee— 
Not on the cool breath of our silver sea 
But in the city hospital’s hot ward, 

A gentle worker for the gentle Lord— 
Proudly as men heroic ashes claim, 

We ask’d to have thy fever-stricken frame, 
And lay it in our grass beside our foam, 

Till Christ the Healer call His Healers home.’’ 


Mrs. Jones, a widow lady, lived at Fahan House just 
over the road from the Rectory with her daughters Agnes 
and Josephine. A cordial friendship sprang up between 
the two houses. Agnes Jones, more distinctly evangelical 
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than Fanny Alexander, was of the same gentle and sym- 
pathetic school, and they soon loved each other dearly. 

In those days the Rector’s wife was never very strong. 
Her nursery cares increased and she could not tramp about 
in all weathers as had been her daily habit at Derg. She 
used to watch Agnes, with just a touch of envy, going 
out late and early, wet and fine, to give counsel to the 
healthy and to tend the sick. Florence Nightingale, whose 
favourite disciple and beloved friend Agnes became, called 
her “ my Una” when she sent her to face the “‘ wild beasts ” 
in the Liverpool workhouse, where, through the philan- 
thropic efforts of Mr. William Rathbone, a staff of properly 
trained nurses was established under the supervision of 
Agnes Jones. 

Florence Nightingale wrote of her in Good Words in 
1868— 


“ Qne woman has died—a woman attractive and rich, 
young and witty; yeta veiled and silent woman distinguished 
by no other genius but the divine genius, working hard to 
train herself in order to train others to walk in the footsteps 
of Him who went about doing good. To follow Him she spent 
herself in activity; she overworked because others under- 
worked . . . she died as she had lived, at her post, in one of 
the largest workhouse infirmaries in this Kingdom—the first 
in which trained nursing has been introduced. She is the 
pioneer of workhouse nursing . . . she lived the life, and died 
the death of the Saints and Martyrs. ... In less than three 
years she had reduced one of the most disorderly hospital 
populations in the world to something like Christian discipline, 
such as the police themselves wondered at... .” 


When the Memorials of Agnes Jones by her sister were 
published there were touching references to the friend 
and pastor whom she had consulted often when she 
questioned the strong call to leave her home. In a letter 
to a friend she says— 

“How often do Mr. Alexander’s words warn and comfort 


me! To-day those which come home to my heart were words of 
encouragement truly God-sent—‘ The Lord hath need of thee.’”’ 
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And again when he was appointed to the more important 
parish of Strabane— 


‘““To those who have not experienced it, the severing of 
the tie between pastor and people may seem a light trial, and, 
when death is not the cause it seems selfish to mourn; but 
when the ‘teaching priest’ is the loved guide and friend of 
young and old, rich and poor; when on a week-day one feels 
sure of sympathy and advice in every case of difficulty one 
brings before him; when day by day in their homes, and 
frequently by night in the class or cottage lecture, in the 
Thursday evening service, and Friday half-hour prayer meeting, 
the people meet their pastor whose loving, gentle looks and 
words endears him to all; then on Sunday—the telling of Jesus 
in words and tones which echo in their hearts through the week 
—finds a way which no stranger could conceive. .. . 

“And now the news comes, soon another shall be your 
pastor, and the whole parish rings with lamentations. The 
male and female week-day, the young men’s Sunday school 
classes now at an end. The old bed-ridden woman cries— 
‘He was like a lady coming in to see me; he was so loving 
when he told me so plain of Jesus.’ 

“Others say: ‘He carried the mug of jam, the meat, 
or the old linen when my child was ill’ or— He dropt tears 
with me when my wife died; and how can I but love to hear 
him?’ Again—‘ He is just like one of ourselves coming in, 
I can open my mind to him, nobody is ever afraid to speak to 
him,’ and better still: ‘I know by his teaching what Jesus 
means ; I never read my Bible till he taught me how to read it.’ 

““ The old man, who for 30 years, had never darkened the 
church door, could not but go to hear the ‘ gentleman preach,’ 
who on the wildest night came to the mountain cottage to hold 
his lecture, where none ‘ might think shame to come even in 
rags.’ And so it was with many who for months and years 
had no clothes for church. Among the young men especially, 
Mr. Alexander’s influence has been so blessed. Few would 
recognise in the simple gospel-preacher whose whole aim is to 
seek out ‘plain words’ to set before an almost exclusively 
unlettered congregation, the lofty flights of fancy and depths 
of learning and research, which, alike in poetry and essays 
again and again carried off every prize but a few years back— 
all now laid at the foot of the cross, and every thought now 
being how best to lead his flock to green pastures. Such is he 
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whom we are now to lose, and what shall I say of my own 
personal loss—the pastor, friend, counsellor, guide? His 
loving and loved wife in whom I ever found a friend and sister, 
and those little children, who, in a retired country place were 
all the variety I had or needed in the long winter months. 
Next month we shall lose all these sunbeams. One loves to 
lean on such props as these, yet, perhaps God is saying ‘ Come 
up higher,’ from the human to the Divine Teacher. 

** All is ordered, and so must be for the best though it is 
hard to part... .” 

Tn the churchyard at Fahan also lies the young husband 
of Agnes’ sister Josephine. The following reminiscence 
of him will interest many who already know the lines on 
a monument in Derry Cathedral by Primate Alexander, 
lately quoted in various obituary notices of the Archbishop 
who wrote the epitaph of his friend. There were questions 
of accuracy so it is here inserted in the correct form— 

*“ Down through our crowded lanes and closer air, : 
O friend, how beautiful thy footsteps were. 
When through the fever’s wave of fire they trod 
A form was with thee like the Son of God. 
*Twas but one step for those victorious feet 
From their day’s work into the golden street, 


And they who saw that walk so bright and brief 
Have marked this marble with their hope and grief.” 


From the Tin Box 


My friend Robert Higginbotham who succeeded me 
in the curacy of Derry had a brilliant career in the Dublin 
University. His achievements in logic and ethics were 
notable—he gained the first gold medal against formidable 
competitors. He had an exact knowledge of Bishop Butler 
and of the Scotch metaphysicians—Reid, Stewart, and 
Brown ; he was also a remarkable preacher. 

To this man of infinite promise a lengthened career was 
not given—the hope was not mated with the years which it 
demanded. 

One day he came to Fahan to spend a part of the day 
with his relatives and with us. There was at that time 


another of the periodical outbreaks of typhus fever, and he 
K 
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had been persuaded to seek fresher air for a few hours from 
his duties in the fever dens of the city. 

Our much loved visitor brought in with him his usual 
sunny quietness—we talked about books. I was busy at 
the time with a review of Alexander Smith’s Poems. 
Robert Higginbotham shared in my delight with the book 
as I turned from one passage to another which I had marked 
with my pencil. When he got up to say good-bye I pro- 
posed to accompany him as far as the boundary of my 
parish, about three miles away, taking the volume with 
me. We started, and I read various passages to him as 
we went along. As we left the track across the hill and 
got upon the high road to Derry I turned to a pathetic 
story, which told of the death of a young husband, who was 
carried off by typhus fever leaving a wife scantily provided 
for. We stopped at one passage which ended with the 
suggestive line about the widow— 

«A broken heart wrapped up in faded silk.” 
He said over and over to himself the lines about the 
husband’s closing moments. 

He admired the passage exceedingly and said that he 
thought it must be a memory of Job. We soon came to 
the spot upon which we had agreed. We shook hands, 
and he walked quickly away for a short distance. 

Then he turned round and called to me—I can hear 
his voice at this moment quoting— 

“On his eyelids is the shadow of death.” 


This was on a Saturday. LHarly in the following week 
we heard that he was very ill of the fever; within a few 
days he died. Truly when we parted— 


** On his eyelids was the shadow of death.’ 


iv 
William Alexander gladly accepted the parish of.Camus- 


juxta-Mourne, not only because it was “‘ promotion” and 
placed him in easier circumstances, nor because Major and 
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Mrs. Humphreys, much beloved, would be parishioners, but 
chiefly because the work opened a larger field for his energy. 

The picturesque of life, in a sense, passed away with 
the move inland to the bare ugly house—Camus Rectory, 
looking towards the factory of Sion-Mill across the River 
Mourne where it is turned off to the mill-race by a rough 
stone “ carry.” With the fatuity of many English arrange- 
ments in Ireland, the rectory had been placed there, three 
Irish miles from the church in the market town of Strabane, 
whose unsavoury lanes, squatted close to the river, were 
sometimes half under water. 

A lurid tragedy had deeply affected the peace and 
idyllic beauty of their last year at Fahan. The school for 
the deaf and dumb, raised with so much work and care and 
hope, was burnt down: six of the poor little inmates lost 
their lives. It was harrowing to learn how easily the afflicted 
children might have been saved, but in their terror they hid 
themselves under the beds. Only when their charred re- 
mains were found was it known why the rooms seemed to 
be empty when ready rescuers looked in at door or window. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander brought out a little book 
between them, The Legend of the Golden Prayers, and the 
school was rebuilt from the proceeds, but the piteousness 
of the tragedy long cast a shadow over them. 

They retained their great interest in the deaf and dumb 
to the end of their lives. Among the most touching 
Resolutions expressing sympathy with the Primate’s family 
in 1911 is one from the Society interested in these afflicted 
persons. In it mention is made of his “‘ well-known lines ” ; 
they were composed while he was driving to a meeting to 
speak on behalf of the school for deaf mutes of which he was 
honorary secretary. 

... ‘there 
The cunning fingers finely twin’d 
The subtle thread that knitteth mind to mind. 
There, that strange bridge of signs was built, where roll 
The sunless waves that sever soul from soul, 


And by an arch no bigger than a hand, 
Truth travelled over to the silent land.” 
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One of those curious physical phenomena of faith 
called a “ Religious revival”? swept over the North of 
Ireland at this time. Revival preachers visited Derry and 
other places. A sudden sense of sin came to many persons 
in an outward manifestation with the symptoms of an 
epileptic fit. When the fit passed off the assurance of 
salvation was felt. Mrs. Alexander often described how 
she had helped to restore men and women, and even 
children, who had fallen by the road side on their way 
from listening to the brothers Clarke. On one occasion 
a young man was seized in Strabane church when her 
husband was preaching. His cries, and groans, and rolling 
eyes so deeply stirred the congregation that a large pro- 
portion kept away from church on several Sundays for 
fear of being affected in the same way. They were both 
convinced that in many cases the emotion was absolutely 
genuine and that the change of heart and life were per- 
manent. But, in others, it soon proved to be merely 
over-strung nerves, and a deplorable reaction followed. 

A Curate resided in Strabane, but the Rector was not 
one to delegate any duties which he felt that he ought to 
perform himself. The constant journeys to his principal 
sphere of work had now to be performed on an Irish car 
to save time. He lost much of his physical activity and 
began to put on the weight, of great inconvenience to him 
for the rest of his life. Even in those days, and in the old 
Establishment, there seems to have been some parochial 
life. There were classes, Bible readings, prayer meetings, 
careful preparation of Sunday school teachers and candi- 
dates for Confirmation, and gatherings of the old-fashioned 
district visitors. There were also school-house services 
in the town-land of Camus and other outlying parts, and that 
careful visiting of all classes of parishioners already borne 
witness to in the former parishes. His sermons always 
meant for him arduous study and hours of thought; it is 
a poor thinker who imagines that “‘ unwritten’ means 
“impromptu,” but he managed, by writing late into the 
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night, to do some journalist work as well. He contributed 
a weekly article to a leading English daily paper, and also 
contrived other miscellaneous writing. In a letter to his 
wife he says— 


“I should hardly like to undertake Irish correspondence 
for the Church Review. 1 will manage a paper or two for the 
Spectator.” 


He wrote occasionally in the Spectator for many 
years, and a warm friendship was formed with Mr. Hutton, 
the gifted editor. He contributed frequently to The 
Christian Remembrancer, and he continued to write for 
the Dublin University Magazine, then under the excellent 
management of the Revd. Mr. McMahon and widely read. 
A letter to him from Matthew Arnold in 1860 is interesting 
under this head— 


‘“‘T am amused at hearing that you are the author of that 
article in the Dublin University Magazine on Mr. McCarthy’s 
poems and mine. It was a very ‘ handsome article —and in 
one passage of it, which was not exactly admiring, the compari- 
son of the rhythm of some of the choruses in Merope to the noise 
of a stick drawn along a railing, was, as I have always said to 
my friends, one of the happiest things I ever read in my life.” 


Mr. Froude wrote to him about the same time— 


“Our acquaintance is of old date. But so many years 
have passed since I had the pleasure of seeing you that we 
can scarcely be said at present to have much personal know- 
ledge of each other. I read, however, your article in the Dublin 
University Magazine with great interest. Your criticisms I 
thought just, especially on points of style, and I can scarcely 
bear a better testimony to their value than in saying that I 
have made several corrections in the second edition of my 
book in consequence. On matters of fact I continue to have 
friendly differences with you but they do not prevent my 
acknowledging in you a very good acquaintance with the general 
historical authorities.” 


He wrote an article in the Contemporary Review on the 
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Confessions of St. Augustine, which has been described by 
a recent critic as— 


‘Still the best and most eloquent characterisation of the 
book.” 


The same writer goes on to say— 


“There is a real affinity between St. Augustine and the 
Archbishop. He confessed it himself when he said, * The true 
fountain of the intellectual life is tinged by our birthplace. It 
tells for something in an orator’s life when he is born in Ireland, 
or in Africa, the Ireland of Rome.”’ 


He also delivered lectures in Dublin upon Matthew 
Arnold’s poems, Virgil, and St. Augustine, and shewed 
a good critical faculty impossible of fair cultivation in a 
life consecrated to other ends. 

To the family of two boys, two girls were added after 
some years; Mrs. Alexander’s health often caused grave 
anxiety and it was necessary for her to be frequently in 
Dublin under special medical care. Most affectionate 
intercourse was established there with Dr. Evory Kennedy 
and his charming family. The hospitable doors at 
1, Upper Merrion Street and at Belgarde Castle, which 
afterwards passed to Dr. Kennedy’s grandson, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, were always open to the country clergyman, 
his wife and children. Into those doors came then all that 
were wisest and wittiest in Ireland, and from across the 
water, when such men as Ruskin visited Dublin. One of 
Dr. Kennedy’s daughters, now the widow of the famous 
philanthropist, Mr. Samuel Tuke, tells how, as a young 
girl she was touched by the sight of the admired poetess 
C. F. A. cutting out and making her children’s clothes, 
knitting their stockings and her husband’s socks. She 
was much more often, at all times, seen with a needle in 
her hand than a pen; when more leisure came to her she 
excelled in delicate stitching of lace-work, and in life-like 
colouring in silk of leaves and flowers. 

But while her hands were busily employed her mind 
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was not idle. She sewed; her husband read aloud to her 
from his article, or essay, or poem; or the books which 
were to help him in his occupation of the moment; or the 
latest number of the Revue des Deux Mondes—a small 
extravagance which they always allowed to themselves. 
Her criticisms and suggestions were invaluable to him, 
but her own pen was not long allowed to remain dry. 
The work undertaken by her in 1868 was a source of 
great pleasure to them both for discussion and research: 
Mr. Macmillan, at the suggestion of her constant literary 
admirer, Sir Roundell Palmer, asked her to edit a collec- 
tion of poems for children from eight to fourteen, the 
volume to be called The Sunday Book of Poetry. She 
has recorded her principle of selection in an admirable 
short preface where she quotes Dr. Johnson’s definition. 

“The word sacred should never be applied but where some 
reference may be made to a Higher Being, or where some duty 
is exacted or implied.” 

She hopes later that the selection may be in some sort 
a kind of formal introduction ~-to the highest works of 
English literature. 

“It might be thought that pieces from writers so diverse as 
Milton and Keble, Toplady and Crashaw, Heber and Bonar must 
necessarily contain heterogeneous doctrine; but it will be found 
that these poems, from so many writers of different schools, con- 
tain nothing which is not in accordance with those great truths of 
the Gospel of Christ ‘which are most surely believed among us.’ ” 

Highly characteristic of her, and true, is the following 
extract. ; 

‘*A namby-pamby childish style is most unpleasing to 
children, especially boys; it is surprising how soon they can 
understand and follow a high order of poetry (always supposing 
it is not subtle or metaphysical) especially when it assumes a 
narrative form, and has the aid of rhyme.” 


She ends with the prayer— 


“that the volume may in some measure tend to make Sunday 
a pleasant day to children.” 
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Her own children have to thank both their parents for 
freedom from narrow and fretting restrictions, and for 
happy memories of happy Sundays. 

The success of this volume induced Mr. Macmillan to 
ask Mrs. Alexander to undertake another book for children. 
Its object lay very near his heart. His admirable letter 
to her about it -has recently been published in his Life 
and need not be repeated here. It specially appealed to 
her for many reasons, but new duties came to her about the 
time of the proposal in 1867 and she was unable to accept. 

During the enforced absences from him her husband 
kept her posted in home news. He undertook to super- 
intend the boiling of the jam! To those who knew him in 
later life this would suggest poor results, but he wrote to 
her proudly— 


“I have bought whitey-brown sugar, and know the pro- 
portions.” 


Later in the same letter occurs one of his very rare 
adverse criticisms on the conduct of others. Hesums up— 


“I believe it requires either strong religious principles or 
high intellect to keep people from ‘ nastiness’ which is dis- 
agreeable without being exactly sinful.” 


Sometimes he tells her the subject of his sermon in 
preparation. Now he says— 


** May you and I put on the armour of light and rise together 
to the life immortal.” 


Again— 


“God grant that we may soon meet and that I may have 
grace to work for Christ and you to help me.” 


He often concludes with the wish that— 

‘We may not be separated for another Sunday,” 
or that— 

“We may be together next Sunday.” 
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There are also letters written to his wife at home when 
he was away. He rarely, if ever, took what could be 
called a holiday. Some work or duty would always be 
combined with visits to relatives and friends in England 
or abroad. In Oxford and London he met with men 
and women of a larger outlook than was usual in the life 
of a country parson; his position as chaplain to three 
Lords Lieutenant, Clarendon, Carlisle, Abercorn, brought 
him into the best political and social atmosphere in Ireland ; 
and the unfailing friendship at Baronscourt gave to his wife 
and himself many of the pleasures of good society in their 
own neighbourhood. A little further afield they were not 
forgotten at Caledon or at Shelton. 

Archbishop Whately of Dublin took much interest in 
the promising Rector of the Northern Province, who, on 
his side had an immense admiration for the Archbishop. 
Intimate conversations were most helpful to the younger 
man and opened to him new fields of study and thought. 

Not only in theology or logic was this intercourse bene- 
ficial ; it taught him also the need of intellectual rest and 
how to find it not unworthily in what is called—sometimes 
inappropriately—‘“ light literature.” It may not be 
generally remembered that in the Quarterly in 1821 
Whately first really pointed out the excellence of Jane 
Austen’s writing in a review three years after her death. 

One of the now forgotten battles raged in those days 
on the question of education in Ireland. Mr. Alexander 
took the side of Archbishop Whately for the “ National 
Board ” as opposed to the old system of what was called 
‘* Religious Education.” 

When the Archbishop died his devoted admirer poured 
out his love and sorrow in memorial verses, which to some 
minds were rather exaggerated. Canon Liddon criticised 
them many years afterwards in a letter to the Primate. 

“‘ Archbishop Whately, I suppose, must have ‘changed 
greatly before the end came, otherwise it would be difficult 
to follow the terms in which you speak of him. Of his ability 
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there never was, of course, any question; but the boisterous 
and often grotesque self-assertion of his Oxford life—at least 
as it appeared to his contemporaries—make it hard to connect 
him with what is generally meant by saintliness.” 


Mr. Gladstone in a letter of 1886 puts his similar criticism 
in another way— 


‘““T am delighted to find from so truthful an eculogist an 
estimate of Archbishop Whately (whom I barely knew) beyond 
what I suppose to have been usual.” 


It is interesting to observe the strangely different ways 
in which personalities act upon each other; one may 
strike out characteristics in a friend which are generally 
hidden. But it is not amiss to have dwelt a little on 
this matter; it serves to point out William Alexander’s 
enthusiasm in friendship; where he loved and admired 
he could not see any flaws. 

When Archbishop Whately was succeeded by Arch- 
bishop Trench, dear and venerated, the Palace in St. 
Stephen’s Green did not cease to extend its hospitality 
to the Alexanders. The new Archbishop, a poet himself, 
appreciated them both, and they always had the deepest 
and most grateful affection for him and his. 

Mrs. Trench preserved the letter which the Bishop of 
Derry wrote to her when the Archbishop passed away. 


“ Palace, Londonderry, 
“ April 3, 1886. 
“My DEAR Mrs. TRENCH, 


“With much misgiving I venture to write you one 
word to assure you of my profound and respectful ‘sympathy. 

“ To few has it been given to be so tenderly associated with 
one of the exceptional and elect souls who really deserve to 
be called * Good and great.’ 

“To his family the dear Archbishop has left the heritage 
of a name which can never be forgotten as long as English 
theology and English literature exist. 

* By the church his lofty courage and self-denying generosity 
in years of trial will ever be counted as an inheritance of glory. 

‘* Above all as the clouds of pain and sorrow pass away and 
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we see the light upon that magnificent face—so grand and 
pathetic—we think of the peace which is his in Paradise in 
the presence of Christ with whom he is. 
‘“* May God give you the best consolation of the Holy Spirit, 
my dear Mrs. Trench, 
“Yours respectfully and affectionately in Christ, 
“ Wittiam DERRY.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander had much uneasiness abott 
the health of their two boys. The eldest was peremptorily 
ordered by the doctor to winter abroad. Their mother 
spent the months in the South of France with her small 
family while their father was only able to pay them flying 
visits. Among friends there, were the family of Mr. 
Sinclair Mulholland, and a distant kinswoman of the 
Alexanders, who had married secondly the Earl of Carn- 
wath. She often talked with Mr. Alexander about her 
son by her first marriage, then a very young man; she 
also shewed him an essay in which he at once recognised 
the promise of genius and of an unusually distinguished 
style. He was asked to write down his impressions that 
they might be sent to the young author. Mr. Lecky, 
afterwards a close friend, told him years later that this 
unexpected appreciation had been a most valuable asset 
to him, for it had reassured him as to his fitness for the 
career which he wished to choose. 

The same prophet foretold great things to another 
mother for her son. When Lord Randolph Churchill 
died, his heart-broken mother poured out her grief to the 
Bishop of Derry who had been one of the very first to 
perceive the brilliant promise of his youth. 

He has also prophesied success for a young poet, 
Geoffrey Young, the grandson of his old friend Dr. Kennedy. 
which may have happy fulfilment. 


CHAPTER VIII 


DEAN AND BISHOP 


1863-1867 
i 


In 1863, at the instance of Lord Carlisle, Mr. Alexander 
was appointed to the Deanery of Emly, a merely titular 
dignity which did not entail any change of residence. 

He now began to be well known and sought after as a 
preacher and speaker at both sides of the Irish Channel. 
Often, when he preached for special occasions he paid 
delightful visits at Cuddesdon among other places. The 
Bishop of Oxford did not forget his first favourable im- 
pression of the young graduate; he shewed unvarying 
kindness to him and Mrs. Alexander. She had frequently 
stayed at Chichester before her marriage, and had become 
intimate with the Bishop’s brother-in-law, the Arch- 
deacon of Chichester, afterwards Cardinal Manning. Ina 
letter to the writer of Cardinal Manning’s life, the Primate 
gives a date for first acquaintance with him which must 
surely have been written in error, since in the very year 
named, 1886, the Cardinal wrote to the Bishop of Derry— 


“I thank you for cherishing the memory of so many years 
over which a flood has passed. Still I believe that the old 
Archdeacon is not dead, and all the past is to me vivid and 
dear. ...I find in your sermons great refreshment and 
beauty . . . you remind me of the Princess who had been a 
white cat, for now and then the Poet bolts over the page very 
brightly and pleasantly.” 
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A letter of a much later date may conveniently be slipped 
in here. 

In March, 1890, he wrote to the Cardinal from the 
Palace, Derry— 


**My DEAR Lorp CARDINAL, 

““T thank your Eminence for your kindly and 
eracious recollection in sending me the “ Religio Viatoris.” I 
follow you with assent through three-fourths of your journey, 
with interest through the whole, and look with hope for a 
meeting when the course is over for those who have not 
travelled together quite the same way. 

“* Your Eminence’s much obliged, 
“ WitLIAM DERRY.” 


About 1864 the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Evelyn Denison, conceived the idea of getting a Com- 
mentary written on the Bible, in which “ the latest informa- 
tion might be made accessible to men of ordinary culture.” 

This work, known as The S'peaker’s Commentary, stands 
in ten large blue volumes on the library shelf, dusty and 
neglected, beside other obsolete theological works written 
both before and since, and to be joined no doubt from time 
to time by new exponents of “ the latest information.” 

The design was, as given in the Preface, “to join a 
company of divines, who, by a judicious distribution of 
the labour amongst them, might expound, each the portion 
of Scripture for which his studies might have best fitted 
him.” The Dean of Emly was asked to undertake The 
Epistles of St. John. There were annual meetings of those 
engaged in the work until 1871, when it was published. 

The reunions of that ‘‘ Company of divines” were 
perfectly enchanting to one of the youngest members of 
the learned assembly. He was brought into friendly 
relations with Lightfoot, Westcott, Howson, Rawlinson, 
Plumtre : he carried back to Strabane delightful memories, 
and—what he always felt had been of incalculable service 
to him—self-revelation of immaturity of thought, and 
incentive to the untiring quest for, knowledge. 
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It was suggested by friends and admirers that he should 
stand for the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford. Matthew 
Arnold was especially anxious that he should do so, and 
worked heartily for him, but when it came to a poll he was 
defeated by Sir Francis Doyle. 

Mr. Lecky wrote about this episode to the Bishop of 
Derry many years later— 


““T remember your old competitor Sir F. Doyle once very 
magnanimously acknowledging—that he was sure you would 
make a much better bishop than he would. . . .” 


He was invited to speak at the Church Congresses at 
Norwich and at York. His speech at Norwich dealt with 
the position of the Irish Chureh at that time; the Estab- 
lishment then began to be vaguely threatened. All those 
years ago he saw the immense importance of North-eastern 
Ireland, and its strange unimportance in the eyes of some 
people. He said— 


“It is sometimes convenient to erase Ulster from the map 
of Ireland.” 


He spoke of the many accusations against the Irish 
Church— 


“Where,” it may be asked, “is the expression on the part 
of you, Irish Churchman, of your penitence and shame ? 
‘ Your! ’—say rather ‘Our.’ As we unfold the list of the 
Primates of All Ireland for 160 years between the Irishman, 
James Ussher, and the Irishman, Lord John George Beresford, 
we find a long succession of English Archbishops. You did 
not always send us a Bramhall or a Trench.” 


At the York Congress a considerable impression was 
made by the “‘ two eloquent Irish Deans” as they were 
called who sat side by side—the Dean of Cork, Magee, and 
the Dean of Emly, Alexander, and who both spoke on 
“ Dogmatic preaching from the Pulpit.” 


“They will soon be bishops,” said Bishop Wilhertonse 
of Oxford. 
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““Magee followed the Dean of Emly (now Archbishop of 
Armagh), whose great powers as an orator would have thrown 
almost any other speaker into the shade.” 


Meanwhile Mrs. Alexander was in communication with 
Sir Henry Baker on the subject of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. The small first edition only contains one of her 
hymns, but she was a good deal consulted about it. Her 
hymns for the Festivals of many Saints were written, by 
special request of the compilers, for subsequent editions ; the 
hymn for St. Andrew’s Day beginning “ Jesus calls us o’er 
the tumult,” has become especially popular. Two of her 
hymns, very dear to many Christian souls, were left out of 
the edition published since her death: this omission may 
have been one cause of its cool reception. The two in 
question began respectively, ‘‘ When wounded sore the 
stricken heart” and “‘ His are the thousand sparkling rills.”” 
The last was rendered into Latin verse by the Master 
of Trinity, Dr. Butler, who found almost perfection in its 
thought and expression. 

In the July of 1867 the Dean of Emly preached for the 
first time in Westminster Abbey at one of the nave services 
lately inaugurated by Dean Stanley. He sent his impres- 
sions to his wife at home. 


“We had a glorious service last night, the most over- 
whelming sight I ever witnessed—thousands packed and 
crammed in that glorious nave. I felt as if I was going to 
die when I began, but after a few minutes I threw away my 
notes as if in Strabane and preached 45 minutes. I never felt 
so elevated or such pure and perfect pleasure. I trust our 
Lord was with me.” 


He describes a pleasant party at the Deanery, West- 
minster— 
“ Robert Browning, Arthur Helps, Dean Liddell, Sir Roun- 


dell Palmer amongst others. The conversation turned upon 
uncanny things. Browning had queer tales to tell about 
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mesmerism and such strange practices. Stanley says that 
since the special services began there has been no congregation 
like last Sunday. I don’t think he liked my sermon—Lady 
Augusta did.” 


He often preached at the Abbey afterwards, and 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Deanery, not only while 
the fascination of Dean Stanley lent it a peculiar grace. 
Many evenings can also be recalled when supper after the 
late special service was made delightful by Dean Bradley 
and his clever daughters. 

It was the graceful custom that one of his wife’s hymns 
should be sung when he preached in the Abbey. “ The 
roseate hues of early dawn ”’ was often selected ; the accom- 
paniment of silver trumpets was most effective in the last 
half of each stanza. 


i 
During this visit to London he heard of the sudden death 
of Dr. Higgin, Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. He writes— 


‘*T am grieved to the soul for my good kind old Bishop.” 


Then—after a week— 


‘* The Owl which is supposed to be one of the best informed 
papers in London announced my appointment to Derry yester- 
day afternoonas a fact. But I have heard nothing and know 
no more than you do. Congratulations pour in upon me; 
rather a refinement of cruelty.” 


We hear a little too much nowadays of the Cincinnatus 
of the Church who is taken quite unawares when honours 
are thrust upon him. William Alexander frankly wished 
for the bishopric and was too honest not to say so. But 
he did not allow himself to be dependent on the hope— 


‘““T am trying to lie still in the hands of the loving Father 
who has led me so tenderly all my life long. If I be called to 
this work may a fresh baptism of the spirit be poured upon me. 
I do not think it will bring personal happiness, except in 
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freedom from money cares, if it comes. God guide us for 
Christ’s sake.” 


Again— 


“Now don’t let us mind about the bishopric. It is all 
folly and talk. . . . Allis in God’s hands. His Will be done.” 


Three persons were being considered for the appoint- 
ment—Lee, Archdeacon of Dublin ; Magee, Dean of Cork ; 
Alexander, Dean of Emly. There was something of a duel 
between the Chief Secretary for Ireland—Lord Naas, and 
the Lord Lieutenant—the Marquis of Abercorn, as to which 
name should be submitted to the Crown. Facts came to 
knowledge afterwards of what went on behind the scenes 
during the time of indecision, and these facts are interesting 
because they shew that if there is some “ election ” spirit 
about the new appointments to Irish Sees, the old appoint- 
ments were not entirely free from it. The clergy, however, 
do not seem to have had any voice in the matter. If they 
had been at all consulted it is most likely that they would 
have been against the appointment of “ Willy Alexander.” 
They had known him as a boy, indeed they looked upon 
him as still a boy. In those days it was almost unheard of 
to make so young a man a Bishop. The chief, if not the 
only requisites for the Episcopate, were dignity and long 
experience. 

Of the two members for the County of Derry, one was 
in favour of the Dean of Emly, one against him. The first 
was Sir Frederick Heygate, his life-long friend, for whose 
capacities he had the highest admiration, and who, but for 
the misfortune of bad health, would almost certainly have 
been in the Cabinet. The other was Sir Hervey Bruce. 
When very affectionate relations and intimate knowledge 
had quite resolved his doubts as to the Bishop’s orthodoxy, 
he said to him, “ You know, I worked heaven and earth 
against you. I even wrote to the Prime Minister that you 
had voted for Mr. Gladstone.”’ Of other prominent men 


in the diocese, Lord Lifford told him afterwards that, 
L 
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against considerable odds at first, he had been his ardent 
supporter ; also the Lord Lieutenant’s two elder sons, one 
member for Donegal, the other for the City of Londonderry, 
and his brother, member for Tyrone, were anxious for his 
appointment. 


Magee wrote— 
‘“‘ Alexander’s star is in the ascendant,” 


but his supposed extreme views were being insistently 
urged against him. The Lord Lieutenant was himself in- 
tensely evangelical and had a pew in Dr. Cumming’s church 
in Crown Lane, whither he went when in London with 
his wife and their beautiful daughters. If he had his doubts, 
a strong home influence was brought to bear upon him, 
stronger even than that of his sons and his brother. On 
the Primate’s eightieth birthday the gifted and charming 
lady, who was so dear to him as to stand apart from ordinary 
friends, sent him her picture with her great great-grandson 
on her knee. That picture was among the things he most 
prized, and one of the last he looked upon. The first 
Duchess of Abercorn always called him ‘“‘ My Bishop ” ; she 
certainly threw all the weight of her constant affection for 
him and ‘“‘ Fanny” into the balance on hisside. The Prime 
Minister, largely influenced by Mr. Disraeli, inclined towards 
the Dean of Cork, who promised to be more useful in debate. 

- Perhaps the Lord Lieutenant was reassured doctrinally 
by an Article in the Record praising highly a recent speech 
by the Dean of Emly in Exeter Hall, or his own letter given 
below set him right with his conscience; anyhow, he so 
firmly insisted upon the recommendation of his nominee 
that the recommendation was made to the Queen. 

“‘ Chesterfield House, 


“ July 20, 1867. 
‘““My DEAR DEAN, ; 


‘It is with very sincere pleasure that I am able to 
offer you the vacant see of Derry. Important as that Appoint- 
ment is, I am quite sure that it could not by possibility be 
placed in better hands... . 
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“You will perhaps allow me to add that I have had a 
certain amount of battle to fight against what are supposed to 
be your “‘ High Church ” views. . . . 

“I may venture to say what I am sure no one is better 
aware of than yourself, that even a very moderate amount of 
High Churchism would be more out of place in the Diocese of 
Derry amongst the somewhat severe and rugged people than 
perhaps in any other Diocese in the kingdom... . 

‘* Believe me, 
““ Very sincerely yours, 
‘* ABERCORN.” 


This kindly warning was found on a few—a very few 
occasions—to have been not quite unjustified. But, on 
the whole, within the limits of an essentially Protestant 
Church, the clergy and laity of the united diocese of Derry 
and Raphoe grew steadily during William Alexander’s long 
episcopate, from Puritan severity and controversial rugged. 
ness—if indeed these ever existed—to the gentler, freer 
atmosphere of the Catholic Church of the Apostles’ Creed. 

The new Bishop was warmly welcomed to the episcopal 
Bench. The Bishop of Oxford wrote to him— 


‘* T believe it is really a matter of the utmost moment for our 
common Church, and I shall weleome you as a brother beloved 
to the common episcopate. May it please God to bless you very 
abundantly with His great grace in our really awful office ! ”’ 


The Archbishop of Dublin’s affectionate letter contained 
the following sentences :— 


‘“‘ Suffer me to express to you the great satisfaction and 
thankfulness with which I learned your appointment to the 
See of Derry. A bishopric will not be for you what I once 
heard the witty Master of Trinity style—‘ a splendid form of 
Christian burial,’ but on the contrary a vantage ground from 
which one who has already done so much for the Church of 
Christ will be able to do more. .. .” 


Times have indeed changed since a bishopric, either 
English or Irish, could be compared to any sort of taking 
of rest. 
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Dean Alford sent him somewhat ambiguous congratula- 
tions from the retirement of his Deanery at Canterbury. 


“Tm glad I’m not a Bishop 

To have to walk in gaiters, 

And get my conduct pulled about 
By Democrat debaters : 

To rise each weary morning 
With twenty men to see 

And have to lay my hands upon 
Such endless confirmee. 


“ T gee them sit before me, 

There’s lordly Cantuar, 

And York in lonely splendour, 
And Chester come from far ; 

There’s subtle Sam of Oxon, 
And Lincoln and Llandaff, 

And Bath and Wells, poor man comes in 
Leaning upon a staff. 


‘“« A weary lot and battered 
With faces full of care, 
And principles all shattered, 
With public wear and tear; 
While I by my Cathedral 
Sit writing at my ease, 
And fanning my grey temples 
With the wanton summer breeze. 


‘Well, peace be with them, good old souls : 

The worst of them means well, 

The hearts that love and worship them 
Are more than I can tell : 

From Longley down to Sodor, 
From Exeter to Lincoln 

They’ve knots to cut and to untie 
Would make me mad to think on.” 


Lord Wicklow had been reading Barchester Towers which 
had just come out. His affectionate letter of congratulation 
and appreciation of the new Bishop to his wife, ended— 


‘“* Always my dear Mrs. Proudie, 
‘* Your affectionate, 
‘ WICKLOW.” 
The Spectator said— 


‘‘ We believe that the Government has chosen the man of 
all others best fitted to keep up the moral, religious, theological 
and literary distinction of a Church destined very soon to 
suffer a great and sudden, though perhaps not inglorious, 
transmutation from an establishment founded on a monopoly 


to one standing on a basis of perfect equality with the popular 
Church of Ireland.” 


CHAPTER IX 


DERRY 


1867-1868 
i 

TuE Bishop of Derry was consecrated in the Cathedral of 
St. Patrick, Armagh, on Sunday, October 6, 1867, by 
Marcus Gervais Beresford, Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of all Ireland, assisted by Dr. Butcher, Bishop of 
Meath, and Dr. Graves, Bishop of Limerick. The Arch- 
deacon of Dublin, Dr. Lee, preached an impressive sermon 
from the text, ‘““I have set watchers upon thy walls, O 
Jerusalem.” 

It was a matter of some historical interest that this was 
the first consecration of a Bishop of Derry in Armagh 
Cathedral since the Reformation. Bishops, especially to the 
best endowed Sees, used to be sent to Ireland ready-made. 

The spirit of his entrance upon that which he felt most 
fervently with Bishop Wilberforce, to be a “ truly awful 
office’ is shewn in the letter sent by him to every church 
in his diocese; the copy addressed to Aghadoey was as 
follows :— 


“The Bishop Designate of Derry and Raphoe presents his 
affectionate remembrance to the Parishioners of Aghadoey 
where his youth was passed and where he spent many happy 
years, and requests that on the day of his Consecration they 
will join in offering for him the following Prayer that he may 
have grace to discharge faithfully his solemn duties.” 

“ Almighty and Most Merciful Father, Who of Thine 
infinite goodness hast given Thine only and Dearly loved Son, 
Jesus Christ, to be our Redeemer and the Author of everlasting 
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life, Who after that He had made perfect our redemption by 
His Death and was ascended into Heaven poured down His 
gifts abundantly upon men—making some Apostles, some 
Prophets, some Evangelists, some teachers—to the edifying 
and making perfect His Church, grant we beseech Thee to Thy 
Servant, this day ordained to be the Chief Pastor of this Diocese 
that he may be evermore ready to shed abroad Thy gospel— 
the glad tidings of reconciliation with Thee, and so use the 
authority given to him that as a wise and faithful servant, 
giving to Thy family ‘ their meat in due season,’ he may at 
last be received in everlasting joy through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


Such petitions are now quite usual, but in those days it 
was a new departure, and some wise people were inclined 
to shake their heads over it. 

On the following Friday the new Bishop was enthroned 
in his Cathedral, and he delivered an address. The political 
horizon had become more and more heavy with clouds for 
the Irish Establishment, but he advised that his hearers 
should turn their thoughts with him 


“from topics which after all are temporary and local, from the 
seething turmoil of the present to the calm and passionless 
past.” 


He sketched with a strong and sure hand his own 
views, “following the temperate track marked out by 
Scripture and by our reformed Church between ultra 
sacerdotalism and plymouthism,’’—the Plymouth Brethren 
had at that time a very strong hold in Ireland. 

In reference to ritual, he said— 

‘“* There are rites and doctrines which are so associated 
that to practise the rite is to imply the doctrine, and to 
teach the doctrine is to imply the rite. To correct Ritualism 
we must fall back upon doctrine. If the Ritualists are 
right, the Reformers were wrong.” 

He reminded the clergy of the excellent work done by 
their late lamented Bishop, but he warned them that even 
more must now be accomplished. 
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«Brethren, let us pray for a new baptism with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. Let us shake off the weariness which 
has brought a film over our eye and dulled the aspirations 
with which we began our work after we were ordained. . . . 
Brethren and Fathers, pray for your Bishop that he may go 
in and out among you in the fulness of the gospel of Christ 
until the day when another shall sit in this throne and his 
body shall rest under the shadow of the old Cathedral.“ 


It is told by a daughter of Archdeacon Galway, then 
Archdeacon of Derry and a valued family friend, who had 
known the Bishop since childhood, that elderly clergy were 
inclined to scoff a little at the “‘ boy ’’ who had been set 
over them and of whose stormy experiences some of them 
may have had an inkling. But after his enthronement, and 
his first Visitation, where on both occasions his dignity and 
solemnity greatly impressed them, never again did they 
speak slightingly of ‘‘ Willy Alexander.” His spontaneous 
cry, “‘ Brethren and Fathers,” had appealed to them in 
the happiest way. It was touching that among the 
clergy who came to him, addressing him as ‘* Reverend 
Father in God,” was his own beloved Father in the 
flesh. By his special request he also became his son’s 
chaplain. 

It has been interesting to read lately, from various 
sources, an opinion heard from the Bishop of Derry long 
ago. He had no liking for the old-fashioned formal Visita- 
tions; he considered that the questions sent out for them 
were merely official, and that the answers contained no 
information which should not be already known by the 
Rural Deans, the Archdeacon and the Bishop, and he 
deprecated the inconvenience and expense entailed upon 
the clergy. The Bishop’s personal knowledge of their 
work, their knowledge of his, should be his “* charge,” not 
of one cut-and-dry ceremonial, but “‘ of every day’s most 
quiet need.” He thought that the system had been more 
suited to the time when a Bishop rarely visited his clergy 
in their parishes, but expected them to come to him once 
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in a way humbly, officially, not as brethren, not as sons to 
a father. 

It was certainly not by the technical means of Visita- 
tions—though he held them triennially till this conviction 
of their inadequacy grew strongly upon him—that he won 
in such an unusual degree the devoted and enduring love 
of the clergy of Derry and Raphoe. 

He was enthroned in Raphoe Cathedral on the 18th of 
October. To the Counties of Derry, Donegal, and Tyrone, 
in which the united Diocese lies, he was bound by close ties 
of family and heritage, and those still stronger ties of love 
and sympathy which in Ireland can never seemingly be 
quite joined together by an outsider. 

In addition to the ordering of his diocese he was called 
upon immediately to assist in preparations of great interest 
for a Church Congress in Dublin; in the autumn following 
that of his Consecration the Congress took place. 

The Dean of Cork had been urgent, long before Irish 
‘Churchmen could bring themselves to believe in his prophecy, 
that the Establishment was in imminent peril. Now that 
it was known of a certainty, the Congress in Dublin was of 
special importance. At the opening, the Dean of Cork 
preached a wonderful and very famous sermon from the 
text, “ They beckoned to their partners in the other ship.” 

Many English Churchmen had come from the “ other 
ship.” Several found their way northward after the meet- 
ings in Dublin. Visitors to the Palace, Derry, included 
the Dean of Westminster and Lady Augusta Stanley, and 
the Bishop of Oxford, also Mr. Beresford Hope and members 
of his family. He had become intimate with the Dean of 
Emly at the Norwich and York Congresses. His splendid 
liberality to the Church of Ireland, in voluntarily dedicating 
to its service a large yearly income inherited by him, has 
raised monuments to his memory in hundreds of Irish 
churches built, restored, beautified by the help of .“‘ The 
Beresford Fund.” 

The distribution of this fund years afterwards was of 
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special interest to Primate Alexander, because Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope had talked to him with open heart on the subject, 
and he felt that he understood, in no ordinary way, the 
intention of that munificent benefactor. 


The Primate described, when he was an old man, the Cou, 


trembling with which he laid his hands on the head of the 
first child whom he confirmed, the vigil before the first 
ordination held by him. The first church which he had 
the privilege of consecrating was the little church at 
Culmore, built through the energy and enthusiasm of his 
dear cousin and brother-in-law, Ferguson Smyly, afterwards 
Dean of Derry. 


li 
From the Tin Box 


Of my various employments and privileges in the spiritual | 
part of my office, as a Bishop, none has given me such deep | 
and lasting pleasure as my confirmations. i 

When I first became a Bishop in 1867, in the diocese of, 
Raphoe, practically almost co-extensive with the County 
of Donegal, the work was little helped by railways, of which 
at that time there were but two, one from Strabane to 
Stranorlar (only about 17 miles), one from Derry to} 
Buncrana, hardly so many miles as the other. A steamer 
plied up and down the Foyle at not very convenient hours, 
and otherwise the only public conveyances throughout the 
county were “‘ long cars,” called in my youth “ Bianconi 
cars,’ because, oddly enough, they were invented by an 
Italian of that name. They are singularly uncomfortable 
vehicles, for a long journey almost painfully tiring. Ten 
or twelve persons sit side by side on a narrow seat, back to 
back with another narrow seat from which they are divided 
by the “‘ well” for luggage. There is nothing to rest 
against except the shoulder of a neighbour if the car is 
crowded, and the travellers are “ sitting familiar.” The 
driver, who, like the old-fashioned bus-driver in London, is 
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generally a wit of no mean order, more so perhaps than the 
Englishman, is seated on a high box at an angle to the other 
travellers; his coach-box is constructed to hold another 
beside him and a high honour, to which I have occasion- 
ally been admitted, is to share this throne. ; 

But my usual course, if all went well, was to take my 
own carriage to Letterkenny, thence to hire a carriage. I 
made the centres as numerous as possible, and the con- 
firmations occupied a month or more. The carriage and 
horses supplied by-Miss Hegarty of the Hotel at Letter- 
kenny were satisfactory, so was the driver, known to me 
only as “ Ned,” rather a silent individual generally, but 
not without intelligent appreciation of a position, and 
shrewd turns which proved him capable of off-hand bursts 
of humour. Thus, at the close of one round of eonfirma- 
tions, I said to him— 

‘Now, Ned, you have driven me—so many miles (I 
forget the exact number)—the driver is entitled to—so 
much—a mile as a tip. That would make” (I named the 
now forgotten sum). ‘“‘ Bedad,’ he answered, “ Your 
Reverence Lordship has it worked out wonderful correct. 
The way I know it’s right is because that’s just what them 
bagmen do be giving me.” 

I need hardly say that he had cleverly made it evident 
that “‘ a prophet in Israel ’’ must give a driver more than 
‘“‘ them bagmen.”’ 

Once, returning from a confirmation tour, I drove 
through the austere beauty of the Gap of Barnes. I was 
horrified to find myself suddenly on the scene of what had 
apparently been a bloody battle. 

Cars were overturned, men lay along the ditch with 
their heads roughly bandaged in cloths soaked with blood, 
and there were red pools in the road. I thought there must 
have been a desperate faction fight. 

“* Not at all, your Reverence Lordship,” said Ned, after 
a short conversation with a wounded hero, “it’s just 
friends fighting through other.” 
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Here is a curious instance of our North of Ireland 
Hebrew-Scotic language. Upon going into the churchyard 
of a remote parish in Donegal I found, as I passed towards 
the church to robe in the vestry, a gathering of simple folk 
who had come to hail their Bishop. Among them was a 
fine hearty matron with a most intelligent face, looking 
affectionately upon a little boy whose hand she held. In 
answer to my greeting she told me that the child had come 
to be confirmed by me. I was particular that those to be 
confirmed should not be brought before they could suffi- 
ciently understand the solemn rite, and I said so to her. 

“QO! your Reverence Lordship,” she cried, “‘ he’s well 
able for it. He’s wee, but he’s right and wicked ! ” 

It seemed to be the strangest testimony a candidate for 
confirmation ever received from a loving mother. But 
‘“* wicked ” in our Northern dialect means not morally bad, 
but intellectually alive and keen. Something in the sense 
of Newman’s epithet for strong vegetable life and force, 
“* Quick in sap and fierce with life.” 

An experience which lives vividly in my memory is that 
of crossing an arm of Sheep-Haven Bay in a small sailing- 
boat on a stormy late afternoon, after one confirmation, to 
enable me to hold another on the same day. A sudden 
squall struck us, and it was only by God’s special grace that 
we reached the rough and slippery landing-place. The 
holy calm of the bare little church, the quiet of the patient 
waiting children I shall never forget, when I entered, with 
the spray of the sea and the solemnity of near death upon me. 

There was another occasion in an open boat when night 
descended upon us. We heard the waves breaking against 
the cliffs and the distant booming of ‘“‘ McSwine’s gun.” 
There seemed to be little hope of gaining the shore, when 
quite suddenly the cloud-wrack rolled asunder, and the 
moon serenely walked the sky. 

“Lead Kindly Light” rose to the heart and lips as 
between two dangerous rocks we passed by a silver path 
to a little sandy bay. 
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To the children of those wild and remote parishes the 
time of preparation for the rite was one of deep interest, 
and the crowded gatherings in small churches have some- 
thing of the awe and splendour of St. John’s moments. I 
tell elsewhere, in my American note, of the remembrance 
which I found in a Philadelphian church of an old Raphoe 
confirmation. : Of the effect of the rite upon young hearts 
I have had instances for years. For example, I once had 
a very small confirmation at Glen Columbkille. I was 
rather depressed after a long and tiresome drive at the 
sight of the few who had been brought to be confirmed. 

However, I pulled myself together, rebuked myself for 
little faith, and bethought me specially of one or two boys, 
the sons of coast-guards, who were going to be sailors in the 
Royal Navy. I spoke to them directly of the special 
dangers and temptations which they might have to face. 
Some years after I got a letter enclosed by the father of one 
of these lads. 

The boy told of the boat, in which he was, having stuck 
in the mud under an Arab battery, and of the expectation 
which those on board had of being blown to pieces, all night 
until the dawn. He said that he slept very little, and what 
did his father suppose he was thinking of ?— 


“* Just of what the old Bishop was saying to us that day at 
Glen Columbkille. Iremembered it all, and it made me almost 


happy.” 


I cannot leave the subject of my Donegal confirmations 
without saying something of the hospitality, which was 
shewn to me on all sides in that somewhat bare and barren 
land. Not only in the homes of those called “‘ the gentry 
and nobility,”’ but also in small rectories, and sometimes in 
farm houses, the Bishop was affectionately greeted and had 
the best set before him. The reserve which must ever hold 
between gentlemen prevented me from expressing that 
which was often in my heart, and which now brings unbidden 
tears to my eyes. Dear fellow-labourers in the vineyard, 
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dear pale overworked clergyman’s wife with your anxious 
eyes upon me lest I should not appreciate your fare !—you 
little thought while I tried to tell you anything that might 
interest or amuse you in your isolated lives, and to the best 
of my poor ability to be “ entertaining,” that I saw and 
understood it all. It almost choked me to think of the 
great preparations which had been made for me, who would 
gladly have shared your every-day meal, and yet from the 
bottom of my grateful heart I acknowledged your loving 
care for your Bishop. 


ili 
After this chapter from the tin box it seems appropriate 


to introduce part of a letter written by the Primate in 1909 
to his friend the Bishop of Down (Dr. Crozier). 


“T have been confirming now for about 48 years. I do 
think that one feels instinctively in a few minutes whether the 
Pastor has thrown his heart into the work. The way the 
children say their ‘I do’; their mode of settling down upon 
their knees; their praying when they get to their seats; a 
few moist eyes; the absence of patness ; the hush of expecta- 
tion; these, and twenty other things speak to the character 


of the Rector. 
“T have confirmed where the children have been taught 


with much pains by an able and industrious chief. Yet all 
the signs I have mentioned were I fear wanting.” 


iv 

The Bishop and his willing help-meet now stood together 
on the threshold of a new life, and a larger—from some 
points of view. But they felt that, with the many joys 
which it brought them, some sacrifices were also entailed. 
There might now be briefer ‘“‘yauses won from sterner 
duty,”” fewer excursions into the fields of fancy where they 
had strayed so happily hand in hand. Both were essen- 
tially idealists, the practical and conventional were not 
at first easy going for them; their personal business was 
placed by their inexperience in rather reckless hands; and 
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all their thoughts were given to the exigencies of their new 
position. Anxiety to fulfil its obligations, naturally very 
different for the husband and the wife, led them a little way 
apart and outside the magic circle of the poetic sympathy of 
former years. 

Before leaving Armagh, fifteen years after his wife’s 
death, the Primate called his daughter to his library to help 
him to destroy ‘“‘ My Fanny’s letters to me.”” No eyes but 
his should ever read them. It was pathetic to hear then 
of the resolution which they had made at this time, and of 
the struggle involved, in putting away from them pleasures 
of the intellect, not directly in the line of duty. Between 
the leaves of her worn Bible lie the fragments of a prayer 
on a half-sheet of paper, torn at the creases and frayed 
away at the edges, written by him for their daily use. 
The few words that remain seem to ask strength for this 
renunciation. 

The dedication of his volume of poems speaks of ‘‘ The 
little sin within the sin.”” The sin would appear to have 
been the yielding to a poet’s desire for expression in one 
way, when they had agreed that he must use his time and 
his utmost strength to express himself otherwise—in 
practice and preaching. 

They wrote lines together on the death of the Bishop 
of Winchester, a sad indulgence allowed in memory of a 
much loved friend, but there were no more translations from 
Victor Hugo together, no more delightful searching through 
the poets for a selection, no more delicate studies of style 
for essay or review. Mrs. Alexander rarely again, certainly 
not for many years, wrote anything except hymns, and 
hymns only when she felt a distinct guiding to write them. 

She must have longed to respond to a request from Dr. 
Pusey, in March, 1871, but she evidently considered that 
other calls upon her must be answered first. 


‘I wish that you would write another little book of hymns. 
There is room for them, there would be no difficulty in selecting 
needed subjects. It would seem as if all the untold good that 
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God has allowed the Hymns for little Children to do made you 
owe something more after this term of years. 

‘““T mean coupled with the first idea a series of really useful 
subjects would easily be found, e.g. the events of children’s 
early life; what Mr. Keble did in his Lyra Innocentium, having 
as its aim not children but those that have the charge of children. 
As far as children are concerned I think that nothing of the 
kind has ever been done.” 


The Bishop could not write a hymn; he tried more 
than once, and practically failed. 

Time, and perhaps questions as to its wisdom and 
necessity, modified their council of perfection, but at this 
period, when the temptation to “ the sin’? was too much 
for him, it was with something of an apology, fatal to happy 
enthusiasm, that he brought her the sonnet which he had 
been unable to resist, or the compelling example of some 
strange and haunting metre—to her, lover of simplicity in 
form and expression, probably the “‘ little sin’ within the 
sin! 

“IT am sure,” he said in answer to a gentle question, 
with his sad eyes fixed on the slow and difficult process of 
burning old love-letters, “that the happiest time of our 
happy married life was during the years at Derg and at 
Fahan. Perfect union is very rare; it is not possible, 
whatever men may think in moments of folly, without 
oneness of soul like hers and mine. That must outlive all 
meaner emotions.” 


Vv 


In curious contrast to solemn undertaking and high 
resolve were some of the scenes in the Cathedral city 
during the early part of the new Bishop’s episcopate. 

When he came into residence there were doubts whether 
the sitting member of Parliament would be again returned. 
The general election in the following year would be of the 
utmost importance to Irish Churchmen; they saw their 
Church in peril, and the fight against the adherents of 
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Mr. Gladstone assumed in their eyes the character of a holy 
war. The Bishop, of course, took no active part in politics, 
but he was not one to conceal his opinions; his house was 
a pied-a-terre to the young man endeared to Mrs. Alexander 
and himself for his own sake and his parents’ sakes, who 
would raise his voice and give his vote for the protection of 
their beloved Church. The Gladstonian candidate was a 
lawyer, afterwards Baron Dowse, who set himself in accord 
with Protestant bodies, more inimical to the Establishment 
than the Roman Catholics, by declaring himself “ A 
Christian unattached.” Lord Claud J. Hamilton was much 
beloved in Derry, his name as “‘ Clod John ”’ is still a house- 
hold word, but the odds were against him; the “ Maiden 
City ’’ is appropriately “‘ uncertain, coy and hard to please,”’ 
and the elections are still full of surprise. 

An act of his father’s last year of Vice-Royalty was to 
open an Agricultural Show in Derry, and to hold there a 
sort of informal ‘‘ Court”? while he and his party were 
guests at the Palace. All efforts were of no avail, Mr. 
Dowse was returned at the head of the poll. There was 
fierce rioting when the election took place: quite useless 
were the utmost efforts of the clergy of all denominations, 
united at least in a common desire for peace. Hundreds 
of police and soldiers, including a regiment of cavalry, were 
drafted into the little city. 

The Palace faces the Court House and stands in Bishop 
Street, the main thoroughfare. The cavalry charged 
again and again down Bishop Street to disperse the mob. 
The Bishop’s children looking down from the schoolroom 
window found it a delightful spectacle. They had easily 
got accustomed to the sight of whirling sticks and bleeding 
heads; it hardly occurred to them that such things hurt, 
nor, looking back on the undefeated ardour of those whose 
‘** crowns were broke ’”’ can one think that in the flush of 
battle such trifles are felt at all. They regretted probably 
that they could not see an even more sanguinary conflict 
of which they heard, in another street, where a hundred 
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“good men and true out of Innishowen’”’? had armed 
themselves with soda-water bottles. 

But once, when the gallant phalanx of the Carabiniers 
with nodding plumes and gleaming harness had passed their 
coign of vantage like a flash, something was left in a huddled 
mass on the roadway. Then, horror-stricken, they saw a 
white, contorted face streaked with crimson upturned 
towards them, while a foot-soldier, who had been ridden 
down, was carried into the hall of the Palace by the steps 
just below them. 

There were other riots arising from these. The great 
annual Derry festival drew near, when, on the 18th of 
December, is celebrated the closing of the gates of Derry by 
13 Prentices in the face of the army of King James II. 
Part of the ritual is the burning of a huge figure stuffed 
with straw and fireworks, in undress uniform and cocked 
hat, and having a large white placard on the back inscribed 
with this legend— 


“ The Traitor Lundy.” 


Lundy, as all the world knows, or ought to know, was 
the military governor of Derry who tried to surrender the 
city to King James. 

In the grey of the winter morning the sleeping town 
would be startled to life by cannonading which made the 
casements rattle; the children, trembling with cold and 
excitement would creep to the window to see the great black 
figure dangling in the early twilight from the monument 
dedicated to the Church-militant hero of the siege, George 
Walker, Bishop-designate of Derry, who fell in the Battle 
of the Boyne. The place of execution is well in view of the 
whole city, both within the Protestant walls, and without, 
in the Roman “ Bogside.”’ On an evening without rain or 
sea fog the blaze of the burning effigy can be seen far down 
the river into Donegal, and up the river to the boundaries 
of Tyrone. The sight is supposed to cause wailing and 


gnashing of teeth in “‘ Popish ”’ districts, but probably the 
M 
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pretty sight “‘ after dark,” is enjoyed quite as much there 
as in the “‘ Prentice boy ” quarters. Indeed, time was—it 
must have been in the days of O’Connell—when the orange 
and green were knotted together, when the inhabitants of 
Derry, of all creeds and opinions marched round the walls 
to the sound of drums and fifes, in memory of their country- 
men’s brave deed of arms. But that was not at all the 
feeling in the year of grace 1868. There was no stuffed 
figure of Lundy to be seen dangling in the grey morning. 
Party prejudice was very strong, though probably not quite 
so strong as had been represented at the Castle in Dublin 
where Lord Spencer now reigned. 

The powers that were, in their wisdom—or otherwise— 
forbade drumming in the streets, processions round the 
walls, and the burning of Lundy. This was, of course, 
looked upon as a monstrous insult to the Protestant 
population, but not so monstrous as the insult which was 
offered to the Bishop. 

It leaked out that the man of straw had been secretly 
made, and stuffed full of crackers. But when, owing to 
information from a modern Lundy, the police raided the 
building where the work of art had been accomplished, 
they found nothing but a few fireworks, bags of powder, 
and shreds of cloth. The figure had disappeared, and 
could not be traced. The police arrived at the Palace with 
a search-warrant. Mrs. Alexander, who was at home, met 
them in the hall. 

‘“* Have you a stuffed figure in the house ?”’ asked the 
rather shame-faced officer. 

““'Yes,” said Mrs. Alexander. “Several. My little 
girls play with dolls.” 

There was not much searching ; the police received other 
information, and the Bishop returned from a confirmation 
to find them just leaving his house. A pale-faced verger 
hovered in the background to whisper that they were off 
now to the Cathedral, but he had brought all the keys to 
the Bishop, and there they were. Sure enough, the police 
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returned to demand the keys of the Cathedral. The Bishop 
curtly refused to give them up. The children, hidden on 
the stairs, listened rej oicing but trembling, for they expected 
that he would be sent to the Tower. 

Suddenly there was a yell of exultation from the 
street, the Carabiniers, again requisitioned, Swept past 
like a whirlwind, their accoutrements gleaming in a 
strange, fitful light; the faces of the baffled policemen 
glowed in the same light; and. there, above them all, from 
the old Corporation Hall—now, alas! pulled down—hung 
Lundy the Traitor burning bravely. 

It appeared that he had been carried to the Hall piece- 
meal inside the big drums which might not be played in 
the street, sewed together, and set on fire while the Pro- 
testant Bishop’s house, and the Protestant Cathedral were 
most unwarrantably and insultingly suspected of con- 
cealing him. . 


CHAPTER X 


DISESTABLISHMENT 


1868-1870 
i 

Tur writer happened lately to find herself beside one who 
had lived in, or at any rate on, the verge of political life 
in Ireland during part of the sixties and seventies of the 
last century. He was kindly interested about this book, 
but questioned—and the question had been much in her 
own mind—whether a work of the sort could be made 
generally interesting, since so few public events came 
directly into the experience of a bishop who belonged to 
a Church not connected with the larger life of the State. 
The Act of Disestablishment was mentioned. 

“Ah!” he said, ‘“‘ the side which the Bishop of Derry 
took, failed. The less said about that the better.” 

The advice is on the whole not bad, though history 
from the side that fails has its own interest. But to excite 
that interest in this case, some new light would have to be 
thrown upon avery dull page. Failing that light, the story 
had better be told as concisely as possible. 

The account of the disestablishment of the Church of 
Treland has been written over and over again in modern 
histories and biographies, and no one much cares to read it, 
though a sort of passing curiosity has lately been directed 
towards it during debates upon another doomed Establish- 
ment. Butin many respects the cases are not parallel. Itis 
indeed half forgotten that the Church was at one time 
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established in Ireland, notwithstanding that Whittaker’s 
Almanack, for instance, reminds us of the fact by using 
the rather grotesque title— 

The Church of Ireland (Disestablished). 

Surely disestablishment is an act of the moment and 
not a permanent condition. 

Whether the disestablishment were a right measure or 
a wrong measure need not be discussed here and now. The 
subject of this Memoir thought that it was a wrong measure, 
and he never altered that opinion, though the Church, of 
course, stood in his eyes upon a far different rock from any 
State foundation. He said at the Carlisle Church Congress, 
in 1884, during a discussion on the advantages of an estab- 

lishment Church— 


“Come what may all will be well with you if the Church 
has deep in her heart the source and fountain of Apostolic life 
which no Act of Parliament gave and no Act of Parliament 
can take away.” 


If the Church has risen triumphant from the hand of 
the despoiler he could not see that the despoiler was there- 
fore justified. 

Whether the direct effect of disestablishment upon the 
Church were actually such that the Act was a blessing in 
disguise must always remain among the mysteries of cause 
and effect. Its direct effect in pleasing and pacifying 
Ireland was certainly not successful. If the Church of 
England had been divided from the State about 1834 it 
might have been maintained that the new life, which then 
began to animate her, was clearly the result of that sever- 
ance. Ireland long ago sent the light to England, but it 
must be remembered that geographically she lies further 
west, and the dawn comes later. Yet she also had awakened. 
She had her Evangelical movement. Perhaps a not un- 
worthy clergyman of the old Establishment has been shown 
in these pages; it may be they have also suggested the 
thought that he was far from unique. 
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Primate Alexander said in an address to the General 
Synod many years after disestablishment— 


“For me the old Established Church lies in deep and 
tender distances. Unforgotten faces and unforgotten graves 
present themselves to my memory. Young people were 
brought up to believe that the relation between Church and 
State could not be broken without a lowered moral atmosphere, 
as well as a peril to Protestantism. Many pronounced the 
words ‘ Church and State’ not only as men shout them over 
their cups, but as they breathe them in their prayers. 

‘‘T have no desire to make you yearn after a state of things 
which it would be silly to idealise, madness to dream of re- 
storing. Who, indeed, would do so if he could? But you 
cannot get rid of the past, the Church which renounces its past 
renounces its future. Think of the men whom it produced— 
of laymen, Robert Boyle and Alexander Knox; of Bishops— 
Ussher, Bedell, Berkeley, Gregg, Magee; of clergy—William 
Phelan, Archer Butler, George Salmon. Remember that the 
plaintive beauty of a Christian priest in Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village was taken from a clergyman of our Established Church.” 


ii 

During Bishop Alexander’s one and only session in Par- 
liament the last round of the fight for the Established 
Church in Ireland was fought. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Disraeli, who had suc- 
ceeded Lord Derby as Prime Minister, resigned office in 
face of the large adverse majority after the General Election 
of November 1868, under the new suffrage, when the dis- 
establishment had been one of the questions before the 
country. Leaders in the Irish Church, clerical and lay, 
prepared for defence; the archbishops and bishops had 
frequent meetings; loyal churchmen of all classes gave 
their ready help. Members of the Opposition who were 
most engaged against the measure often consulted the 
Bishop of Derry both by letter, and personally, when his 
presence in London could be arranged. He went over 
early in ’69, as well as other Irish prelates, for a Bishops’ 
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Meeting at Lambeth. Dr. Magee, then become Bishop of 
Peterborough, mentions having also met him at that time 
dining at Chesterfield House in company of “‘ Dizzy and 
Cairns;”’ he used to tell how they, on that occasion, got 
him into a corner and went over the lines of defence, 
asking for his suggestions and advice. 

In this busy time, between a day when the Irish prelates 
were received at Windsor by the Queen, and an expedition 
to Norwich for the delivering of a protest against the Bill, 
the Bishop of Derry wrote to his wife of the funeral of a 
young niece of hers which he had attended in Highgate 
cemetery. 


“‘ The grave is on the slope of a little hill with quite country 
green grass all round and no crowd of graves about it. The 
sky was blue to-day overhead, and the birds singing and all 
the summer sights and sounds of a place far away from a great 
Clty Gece. 

‘“‘The poor child’s papers are without exaggeration marvels 
of thought and holiness for a child of 16. Surely God’s Pre- 
sence is with her, and He has given her rest. O that with 
these fightings without, and fears within, and remains of sin 
within my soul, I was fitted for that peaceful home !” 


The Queen sent for Mr. Gladstone, who was able to 
form a very strong administration. First among its 
members will probably rise to mind the name of Mr. John 
Bright, who became President of the Board of Trade. 
Different opinions did not prevent an interesting acquaint- 
ance between him and the Bishop of Derry, nor between 
the Bishop and Mr. Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Of other Ministers of the Crown, Lord Granville became, 
and Lord Clarendon remained from the past, his appre- 
ciated friends, the Duke of Argyll always commanded his 
admiring regard and also Lord Dufferin, whom he had 
known at Oxford, whose wife had sat on his knee when she 
was a little girl, and with whom in the evening of his days 
he had many happy meetings. He then first met Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, Chief Secretary for Ireland. Years 
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afterwards, when one was Primate and the other Lord 
Carlingford, they talked over the strenuous days of the 
Church Bill under the hospitable roof of Ravensdale, and 
still agreeing to differ on that point, found delightful 
agreement on many others. 

There was much literary sympathy between the Bishop 
of Derry and Mr. Gladstone. When they met in society 
they had a great deal to say to each other upon non- 
controversial subjects, and then, as should be the case, 
their political differences were of no account. There were 
many kind and delightful invitations to stay at Hawarden, 
which it so happened that the Bishop and Mrs. Alexander 
were never able to accept, to their great regret. 

The Speech from the Throne at the opening of Parlia- 
ment in February, 1869, declared the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and on March 1, the Prime Minister introduced his 
Bill for the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland. 

It can, perhaps, hardly be said that Mr. Disraeli was at 
his best in the debates which followed, though he opposed 
loyally and adroitly if not with ardent feeling. His wise and 
well known saying that the right policy for Ireland would 
be “ to create and not to destroy,”’ came from a speech on 
the disestablishment Bill. Mr. Gathorne Hardy, the really 
enthusiastic defender of the Church in the House of 
Commons, consulted the Bishop of Derry on many occasions. 

The measure was passed by a large maj ority, and came 
to the House of Lords. Friends of the Establishment 
fondly hoped that the decision of the one House might be 
reversed in the other, even that the Crown might at the 
last refuse consent. Strange possibilities and impossi- 
bilities hung like’the Fata Morgana in their political sky. 

The Irish archbishops and bishops were not particularly 
well equipped to deal with political intrigue, but the defence 
of the Establishment seems to have been left in their hands 
to a curious extent, though Lord Cairns was their accredited 
leader. But neither any action which they could have 
taken, nor what has been called « masterly inaction ;” 
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neither the wisdom of the serpent nor the harmlessness of 
the dove would have made any difference as to the main 
issue—it was a foregone conclusion. 

Compromises were suggested, but nothing would have 
been understood or accepted in Ireland, among the adherents 
of the Church, except a distinct negative. This was clearly 
stated at a conference of delegates in Dublin in the April 
of that year. The Irish bishops found themselves pretty 
well ‘‘ between the devil and the deep sea,” for, some of 
the friends who honestly wished to help them, thought that 
it would be for their ultimate advantage to vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, let it pass in due course without 
futile opposition, and trust to amendments in committee. 
In this way it came about that many of the English bishops 
who voted for the Bill, or abstained from voting, were 
believed to have sold the pass. An unfortunate suspicion 
of the Church of England was planted in many Irish 
minds, and led to acerbity later when the Liturgy and other 
subjects were discussed in Dublin. 

There is no doubt that there were upon the English 
Bench some very luke-warm friends—to put it mildly—as 
well as open foes. The most prominent avowed enemy to 
the Establishment was the distinguished Dr. Thirlwall, 
Bishop of St. David’s, historian, orator, philosopher, so 
much admired by Dr. Mill, and who made a most able, and /{ 
unnecessarily bitter speech in support of the Bil. He | 
afterwards said to the Bishop of Derry, for whom he had | 
considerable personal regard, that he hoped he had not! 
hurt him, personally. | 

“ Not at all,” was the answer, “‘ but you have brought 
the disestablishment of the Church in Wales within measure- 
able distance.” 

The Bishop of Peterborough was, as a matter of policy, 
in favour of letting the Bill pass, but he knew his Treland 
too well not to realise the impasse for the Irish bishops, 
and, unlike others, he loyally stood by them, though 
he thought, and said, that the time had come when the 


fit, 
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Trish Church could “get more by compromise than by 
fight.”’ 

His noble speech against the Bill will always be remem- 
bered in the annals of Parliamentary debate as one of the 
most brilliant ever delivered in the House of Lords. 

The Bishop of Derry received a letter from Lord Cairns, 
dated June 11, calling upon him to be ready to speak on 
the following Monday, and accordingly he then spoke in 
what has been called “‘ the most illustrious assembly in the 
world,”’ but to an audience generally admitted to be one 
of the least sympathetic and inspiring which it is possible 
to address. 

Many people thought that his speech ran the other two 
very close, and the Bishop of Oxford, though not in agree- 
ment with the policy of the Irish prelates, said to him that— 
“* eloquence could do no more.” 


“But,” said the Bishop, who was always slow to accept a 
compliment, in a letter to his wife, ‘‘ you know his name! ” 


The Times report shews his speech to have been well 
received. In one part of it he spoke of voluntary Churches. 


** As long as the coarser motives of fear and the finer motives 
of love remain, the Roman Catholic priesthood will always 
have a tremendous leverage (hear, hear). . . . I will now read to 
your Lordships a passage from a speech of a person of the 
highest genius and authority. In this speech the eloquent 
speaker declares that the voluntary system does not appeal to 
the law for support, and then describes the characteristics of 
that system, whether depending upon due or undue influence. 
(One of the loudest bursts of laughter and cheering elicited in 
the course of the Bishop’s animated speech followed his reply 
to the natural inquiry by a noble lord on the Treasury Bench: 
Whose speech is that ?)—It is Mr. Gladstone’s definition of 
voluntaryism.”— 


He spoke again on July 5, when the House was in 
Committee on the glebes question. 

Later there was an episode which has not been generally 
understood. 
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With the full consent of those Irish bishops who were 
then in London and could be consulted, the following letter 
was sent to Lord Cairns. 


‘* DEAR Lorp CarrRns, 

““ The House of Lords having removed from the Irish 
Church Bill the Clause which deprived existing Irish Bishops 
of their seats in Parliament, and the government having 
acquiesced in this amendment, we think it right to make to 
your Lordship, the communication which follows. We desire 
to place these seats, so far as this lies in us, unreservedly at 
the disposal of the friends who have hitherto fought so earnestly 
the battle of our Church; and if at any time it would seem to 
you and to them that those seats have any exchangeable value, 
that aught was to be gotten for our poor suffering church by 
our renouncing of them, or that an ultimate arrangement, 
supposing such to be in view, could in any degree be favourably 
affected by such a renunciation, we are at once prepared to 
make it; and highly as we must esteem the honour of a seat 
in the most illustrious assembly in the world, we beg to give 
your Lordship full. authority to act on, or to make other such 
use of this communication as you may please. 

‘* We have the honour to be dear Lord Cairns, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
““M. G. ARMAGH. 
“R. C. Dusiin.” 


A letter to the same effect was sent to Lord Salisbury 
on July 12 by the Archbishop of Dublin. It ended with 
a touching sentence. 


«If the defence of these [the seats in the House of Lords] 
embarrasses the defence of more important posts, if in the 
giving and taking of an ultimate settlement the renunciation 
of them on our parts could in the slightest degree favourably 
effect that settlement or obtain any substantial boon for our 
poor suffering Church, we shall be delighted to see them so 
expended.” 


On the day when this last letter was written, probably 
before it had been received, a curious and inexcusable 
muddle was made. It would seem that Lord Cairns can 
not have held his followers very well in hand. He was not 
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in his place when Lord Devon, “off his own bat”’, suddenly 
brought forward a motion which unconditionally deprived 
the Irish prelates of their seats in the House of Lords. The 
Bishop of Derry was held back at the critical moment, or 
there would perhaps have been some difference. As it was, 
Lord Devon’s motion was passed without discussion, and 
the sacrifice was rendered useless by a would-be friend. 

The Archbishop of Dublin wrote to the Bishop of Derry 
on the following morning— 


““T have got over some of the extreme pain which I felt 
last night, by falling back on the consciousness of the entire 
loyalty to the Irish Church which caused me to hesitate about 
at once parting with that which we considered that we might 
hereafter part with to that Church’s greater profit. I can 
reproach myself for nothing but for yielding too easy. credit 
to the assurance of one against whose advice I am unwilling 
to act, that the decisive and irrevocable moment had not 
actually arrived. For a blunder and not a fault, except in so 
far as all lack of promptness of decision when the hour of 
decision had arrived, is such—and at the same time for re- 
straining you, who were more quick to understand what the 
moment meant. Pray pardon this in me and believe me 

‘““ Ever my dear Bishop, 
‘“* Most truly yours, 
“R. C. DuBLin.” 


A copy of the letter which Lord Cairns addressed to the 
Trish Primate follows— 


** 5, Cromwell Houses, 
“138th July, 1869. 


‘““My pEAR Lorp ARCHBISHOP, 

‘““'The result of the division on Lord Devon’s motion 
last night, and indeed the course taken by his Lordship in 
bringing his motion forward at this time, has caused me very 
deep regret. The letter which I received from the Archbishop 
of Dublin and yourself on the 9th instant, placing unreservedly 
at the disposal of the leaders of the party who were fighting 
the battle of the Irish Church the interests of a personal character 
of both your graces and of the other Irish prelates on the 
question of seats in the House of Lords if by a concession on 
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that score any better terms could be obtained for the Church 
had encouraged me to think that in the progress of events 
such a concession might be made to contribute to the object 
which you had at heart which it would, coming at a later 
juncture, have shown, what I know has been the case, namely, 
that you have never regarded the tenure of your seats in any 
selfish view, or otherwise than as a trust to be used in the way 
most advantageous for the Church. Lord Devon’s move, 
made without communication with me, and strongly deprecated 
when I knew of it, has defeated the disinterested object which 
you had proposed, and has uselessly thrown away a point of 
value in our position ; but I cannot the less express my admira- 
tion of the high-minded attitude which your graces have 
throughout this trying crisis maintained. 
‘* Believe me, 
“* My dear Lord Archbishop, 
‘“* Yours faithfully, 
** CAIRNS.” 


The oft-repeated threat of a creation of new Peers, should 
there be any difficulty in passing the Bill, was not forgotten 
on this occasion. Mr. Bright warned the House of Lords 
that should they be obdurate they might meet *¢ with 
accidents not pleasant for them to think of !” 

The Bill was carried by a majority of 33 and received 
the Royal Assent on July 26. 

There is unfortunately only a scrap on this subject. 


From the Tin Bow 


I can never forget the summer night just after the 
division when I reeled out into the cool air almost hearing 
the crash of a great building. 

A kindly touch was laid upon my arm. I turned, and 
saw a Roman Catholic Bishop of my acquaintance who had 
obtained a place to listen to the debate. 

‘“‘ T cannot pretend not to be pleased,” he said, “ though 
personally I am sorry for you and others.” 

Then he patted my arm again, and added— 

“¢ Now, my dear Lord, you see what these English are!” 
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Seventeen months of grace had been allowed to the Irish 
Church before the new state of things should become law, 
and very busy months they were, more especially for the 
bishops. Their house had to be set in order, and schemes 
had to be thought out and formulated for the future govern- 
ment of the Church, that all might be found ship-shape at 
the hour when the cable should be cut—the fatal hour, as 
it seemed to some, the hour of freedom, as it seemed to 
others. 

The three Commissioners of Church temporalities in 
Ireland appointed by the Act, began their duties at once— 
Lord Monck, a highly distinguished and much esteemed 
Irishman, Mr. Justice Lawson, and Mr. A. Hamilton, 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury. Within a week of 
the passing of the Bill, the Archbishops and Bishops met in 
Dublin, fully alive to the necessity of a wise Constitution 
for their Church. The Bill had furnished no specific out- 
line of government, it had only obliged the recognition of 
a governing body consisting of bishops, clergy and laity, 
and the bishops at once determined that the laity should 
be fully represented ; their view on the subject being ex- 
pressed in a letter signed by the two archbishops. 


“The State which represented and acted for the Laity 
having withdrawn all connection with the Church, it became 
a matter of necessity to devise means to reintroduce the lay 
element, in a manner which should be in consonance with the 
principles and rules which had heretofore prevailed in 
ecclesiastical constitutions.” 


The delegates of the April conference were anxious to 
be called together again without delay, but this was not 
considered expedient at the moment because it had been 
resolved to summon the provincial Synods. Each bishop 
now became engaged in his own diocese making the neces- 
sary arrangements. The Bishop of Derry felt that duty 
also called him to be present at the Ulster united Protestant 
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demonstration held in Belfast. In the course of his speech 
he said— 


“We cannot yet say how, in the compact organisation of 
the Catholic Church, we shall be able to agree together. I don’t 
believe that there is any real latitudinarianism in my saying, 
though a Churchman and a Bishop, that in the bottom of my 
heart I do believe that all points of agreement between us are 
infinitely deeper, infinitely greater than any of our differences.” 


It fell to his lot on that occasion to ask his audience to 
honour in solemn silence— 


‘The noble memory of the very great and good man who 
in the Providence of God has been taken from his country in 
a time of need—Edward Geoffrey, Earl of Derby. His last 
public utterance which I heard a few months ago ended with 
these pathetic words: ‘ I am an old man, I have already passed 
three score years and ten. My official life is entirely closed, 
my political life is nearly so, and in the course of nature my 
natural life cannot now be long.’ ”’ 


Mention was also made in his speech of the Revd. Henry 
Cooke, a minister of the Presbyterian Church, whose monu- 
ment now stands in a central position in Belfast. 

Meanwhile, unfortunately, some misunderstanding arose 
because the meeting of delegates had not been summoned, 
and a large assembly was gathered in Dublin with Lord 
Meath in the chair. It was more than hinted here that the 
Dukes of Leinster and Abercorn would be suitable heads of 
the Church, instead of the Primate and the Archbishop of 
Dublin. But wiser counsels prevailed, and finally the 
Archbishops were asked to convene a conference of the 
Church for which every diocese should be called upon to 
elect representatives. Exciting scenes took place at some 
of these elections, notably in Dublin, where laymen were 
anxious to pass at once to an alteration of formularies, and 
the composition of new rubrics. 

Four hundred elected delegates met to confer in Dublin 
early in October; after discussion it was carried that in 
the Synods shortly to be established voting should be by 
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Orders, three Orders being recognised—bishops, clergy, 
laity. 

That there should betwolay delegates for each clergyman. 

That a committee of the bishops should draw up a 
draft Constitution, to be presented to a general Convention 
consisting of 295 elected clergymen, and a double number of 
laymen, to be summoned by the archbishops. 

After a three days’ sitting the conference was adjourned 
sine die. It was at this conference that Lord James Butler 
first stood forth as the champion of the extreme Protestants. 
Gentlemen of that party, at this time, wished to belong to 
an Episcopal Church without bishops, and every effort was 
made to suppress the bishops as much as possible. I, 
however, some of the laity were unduly afraid of sacer- 
dotalism, jealous of any authority but their own, childishly 
anxious to assert their independence of thought, it may 
have been unfortunate, but it would have been infinitely 
more unfortunate had they been indifferent. All credit 
must be given to the united efforts of the whole body of 
churchmen, who, though they differed widely, yet have 
together built up again stone by stone such of the edifice 
as it had been in the power of man to throw down. 

The committee of bishops met in January, 1870, and after 
many arduous hours the Constitution was ready to be laid 
before the general Convention. The Bishop of Derry was a 
member of the committee who entered into the undertaking 
with the utmost zeal; it has been said that many of his sug- 
gestions, now laws of the Church, were of the greatest value. 

He took great pride in the work of organisation accom- 
plished in such, a short space of time. In June, 1889, he 
wrote to his dear friend, Canon Babington, first Diocesan 
secretary for Derry, of an English bishop who had told 
him that his Diocese abounded in “ scandalously abused 
private patronage.” He goes on to say— 


‘“‘ He is going to bring in a Bill in the House of Lords. He 
was much taken with our system as I described it to him, and 
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begged me to have a copy of that part of our constitution sent 
to him.” 


An important part of the work was the proposed 
Statute concerning the Representative Body of the Church. 
It was agreed that this body should consist of the bishops 
ew officio, of one clerical and one lay member from each 
diocese, and of other members to be hereafter appointed— 
legal and financial experts, and so forth. It was necessary 
to obtain a charter as soon as possible that property might 
be formally vested in these representatives, subject to the 
General Synod. The wisely constituted body has been 
the bulwark, rather it should be said, the sheet-anchor of 
the Irish Church ; it can be compared with any legislative 
assembly of the sort in the world and come well out of the 
comparison. 


Most unfortunately, ever ready suspicion was aroused 
because some one unknown most dishonourably furnished 
the English Press with a copy of the Constitution, before 
it appeared in Ireland. The Irish Press, perhaps not 
unnaturally, was highly indignant, and on the day before 
the meeting of the Convention for the consideration of the 
draft, the Irish Times announced that— 


“Some distinguished Delegates to the Protestant Church 
Convention have drawn up an amended draft of an act of 
Constitution. It is vain to conceal the fact that the original 
draft has rightly or wrongly caused deep and widespread dis- 
satisfaction.” 


There was a solemn service in the national Cathedral 
of St. Patrick on the morning of February 15, before the 
meeting of the Convention in the “‘ Antient Concert Rooms.” 
The Hon. Secretaries chosen were Mr. Tankerville Cham- 
berlain, and Mr. Traill, now Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Mr. James Spraight voiced the first objection to the 
draft Constitution, and he had many followers. One of 

N 
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the most burning questions was that of the position of the 
bishops. The draft had given them a separate House and 
a certain power of veto. The Bishop of Derry made a 
telling speech on this subject. It had been argued that 
bishops were “ merely clergymen.” In answer, he said— 


** All Bishops are presbyters but all presbyters are not 
Bishops; the Bishops are all clergy, but all clergy are not 
Bishops.” 


After eleven days’ discussion, mainly on these points, 
the Duke of Abercorn was responsible for two excellent 
amendments, with a combination of wisdom and strength 
rare in compromise. The Archbishop of Dublin said 
gracefully— 


«The Duke of Abercorn has added to the debt owed to him 
by the Irish Church.” 


The Bishop of Peterborough wrote at this time— 


“The Irish bishops have saved Episcopacy by a great deal 
of tact, forbearance and ability, and W. Derry has materially 
aided the happy result.” 


Lord James Butler, who, however, did not eventually 
carry out his intention, and other leading laymen, wrote 
to resign their places in the Convention because they con- 
sidered that too much power was being given to the bishops. 

The proposed charter held the attention of the Conven- 
tion for sometime : amendments, often wise, were proposed 
and accepted. It was now agreed that there should be 
two laymen from each diocese on the Representative Body 
—a strenuous effort to exclude the bishops was defeated. 

The first meeting took place on Friday, March 10. 
The members from the diocese of Derry were men whom 
the Bishop would have selected without hesitation— 
his chaplain and dearest friend, the Rev. William 
Edwards was the choice from among his clergy, and 
Major Montgomery and Major Scott, also intimate friends, 
were elected to represent the laity. These all devoted 
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their best to the service of the Church. Major Scott 
served on the Representative Body to the end of his 
life in 1918, and was one of its most useful and valued 
members, besides doing yeoman service in the Diocese to 
which he belonged. One of the first acts of the Repre- 
sentative Body was to send out an appeal for the Church 
Sustentation Fund, and in answer generous subscriptions 
flowed in from England as well as from Ireland. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Archbishop Tait, subscribed a 
thousand pounds, and many English bishops, as well as 
English clergy and laity, expressed their sympathy by 
handsome donations. 

A deplorable event in the history of the Church of 
Ireland at this time was the discovery of a short manual— 
“* Prayer for those who have little time to pray”’—by an 
English clergyman, Mr. Portal, in the hands of a little maid 
servant. It had been given to her by the Rector of the 
parish where she was at service in the diocese of Dublin. 
It is hardly possible to credit the agitation which appears to 
have raged around this publication, though it really was 
quite unimportant; but it raised the utmost animosity 
against the supposed ritualistic and Romish tendencies of 
the bishops, especially of the patient, saintly scholar and 
poet, chivalrous of soul and tender of heart, Archbishop 
Trench. The newspapers fanned the flame till the Franco- 
German war broke out, and almost, but not entirely, 
diverted attention from the Portal Manual. 

As soon as the Church Convention opened again on 
October 18, a largely signed petition against Ritualism 
was presented. 

The Charter had been returned by the Government 
with few alterations. The title was slightly amended, T'he 
Representative Church Body being put instead of the Repre- 
sentative Body; strange to say this more dignified and 
suitable title was not generally used until after the beginning 
of the twentieth century. The body is familiarly known 
in Ireland as the R.C.B. 
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The Primitive Methodists sent a communication to the 
Convention suggesting their possible union with the Church 
of Ireland. A committee to confer was appointed, with the 
Bishop of Derry as one of its members. He said in the 
discussion on this subject— 


‘“‘ With regard to the abstract question of agreement with 
the Wesleyan Methodists, it has always seemed to me that our 
agreement with the Wesleyans of the pure original type is 
fundamental, and our differences are accidental.” 


He also served on a committee appointed in answer to 
a petition from the Irish Society begging to have the Bibie 
and Prayer-book printed in Irish for those who spoke in 
that language only. 

The question of the revision of the Prayer-book became 
at once a burning one. A committee to consider the matter, 
with Master Brook as Chairman, was appointed, as a result 


of the following resolution, which had been amended by the 
Duke of Abercorn :— 


“That a Committee be appointed to consider whether, 
without making any such alteration in the Liturgy or formu- 
laries of our Church as would involve or imply a change in her 
doctrine, any measure can be suggested calculated to check 
the introduction and spread of novel doctrines and practices 


opposed to the principles of our Reformed Church, and to 
report to the Synod in 1871.” 


The Archdeacon of Dublin, Dr. Lee, who had preached 
at the Consecration of his friend the Bishop of Derry, and 
who was a man of acknowledged learning and piety, with- 
drew from the Convention and future Church Synods, to 
mark his disapproval of the formation of a Revision-com- 
mittee. 


After deliberating for sixteen days, the Convention was 
dissolved. 


iv 
Before passing from the subject of disestablishment it is 
necessary to add a few sentences about finance. In this 
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respect the Church was not ungenerously treated in some 
directions—the Church of Ireland was disestablished by 
gentlemen—vested interests were more or less considered. 

It was open to the bishops to retain their incomes for 
life, or to “‘ commute ”’ and “* compound.” 

For the ordinary reader it may be well to define these 
terms. Commuting may be explained as the process of 
calculating a clergyman’s probable length of life, and 
apportioning a sum of money commensurate with the 
income to which he would have been entitled for the term 
allotted to him in the ordinary course. 

The R.C.B. saw that evidently it would be disastrous 
for them to sanction the payment of large sums out of 
pocket by the Commissioners of Church Temporalities. 
They therefore decided that no Bishop could commute who 
would not also consent to compound. This meant that he 
must be content to accept a portion only of the com- 
muted sum in cash, and an annuity from the remainder of 
the capital. 

The R.C.B. reported to the General Synod in 1876— 


‘* For future Bishops of Derry, by means of an arrangement 
made between the R.C.B. and the Bishop, in his compounding, 
in which his Lordship made a large sacrifice of income during 
his life, there has been secured for that See an Income of £2000 
per annum, with the reversion of a sum of £5354 to the general 
Episcopal Fund.” 


He was thanked for his generous action, by repre- 
sentatives of the Church, on various occasions. 

His heart had been set upon re-endowing the See of 
Derry and Raphoe—-in addition to the above arrangement 
the See-house and garden were purchased for the Church out 
of the portion of the commutation which had been allocated 
to himself. The diocese is the only diocese in Ireland 
where no call has been made upon the purses of clergy and 
laity, and the funds of the Church, fora Bishop’s income and 
the purchase of a Palace. 

Those who are competent to judge consider that the 
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general finance has been, on the whole, admirably managed. 
The Church, if not wealthy—a condition in no way to be 
desired—is thoroughly solvent so far. The average in- 
come of the clergy is very fair, the bishops are able to 
maintain the position of gentlemen, if not of “Princes of 
the Church,” and the buildings in the hands of the R.C.B. 
are kept in decent order and repair. 

But land troubles necessarily led to inconvenience, 
because the incomes of the landlords were reduced, and 
because mortgages on property had been, perhaps rather 
largely, trusted in for investment. A strenuous effort had 
to be made in 1904 for an “ Auxiliary Fund” to make up 
the deficit occasioned by deterioration in landed property, 
and to lay by a “ nest egg.’ Primate Alexander took a 
leading part in the effort. 

A more serious crisis now menaces the Church in the 
general insecurity of all property, which, without undue 
panic, may rationally be expected, when legislation is placed 
in inexperienced hands, and an insolvent exchequer is only 
too probable. 

In many parishes in the south and west of Ireland it 
will probably be impossible to maintain a clergyman at 
all, and in others, even in the north, it will become very 
difficult to find a living wage for the pastors of the Church 
of Ireland. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE NEW ORDER OF THINGS 
1871-1877 


*« Look down, Lord of Heaven, on our desolation ! 
Fallen, fallen, fallen is now our Country’s crown, 
Dimly dawns the New Year on a churchless nation, 
Ammon and Amalek tread our borders down. 


“Lord, we have sinned. Kneeling down before Thee 
Make we full confession, the people and the priest. 
In our day of plenty little fruit we bore Thee, 

Oh, the fast forgotten !| Oh, the songless feast !”’ 


Ir is difficult now to imagine the feelings with which this 
hymn, written by Mrs. Alexander, was sung in Derry 
Cathedral and other churches on January 1, 1871. But 
unavailing regrets, and sorrow for the past, wholesome as 
the latter may have been, soon gave way to a braver spirit, 
and were merged in new and important activities. Much 
freedom in all internal organisation had been left to each 
diocese, and every bishop had his hands full. The general 
arrangements in the diocese of Derry shew that the Bishop 
did not scamp his work. He had admirable helpers in 
wise and loyal clergy and laity, and he often spoke of the 
assistance given to him by his wife in advice, and ever- 
ready hospitality to those who came to confer with him. 
But the intense conservatism of her nature and conviction 
made it difficult for her to see any good in the upheaval of 
that which had seemed to her as stable almost as the Rock 
of Ages. The hands which tampered with the Prayer-book 
gave a veritable wound to her heart, from which she never 
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fully recovered. Her devotion to the old order and distrust 
of the new, no doubt to a certain extent, influenced him 
who shared his thoughts with her and valued hers beyond 
all earthly possessions. 

The first meeting of the General Synod assembled on 
April 18 in the Metropolitan Hall, Dublin. The happy 
information was then received that the princely generosity 
of Mr. Henry Roe was not to be confined to the restoration 
of the ancient Cathedral of Christ Church, but that he was 
also prepared to build a suitable Hall for the meetings of 
the General Synod and to present it to the Church. 

The Bishop of Derry, though thoroughly appreciating 
the magnificence of the gift, often questioned whether it 
might not have been for the greater advantage of the 
Church if the scene of its General Synods could have been 
varied. ‘*‘ Lobbying” is a useful word which has come to 
us from America. That which it expresses cannot be too 
carefully guarded against in all popular assemblies. 

From 1871 till 1878 the General Synod was chiefly con- 
cerned with the revision of the Prayer-book. 

It is not contemplated here to go into the controversies 
on that subject at any length. After all, no great changes 
were eventually made in the Liturgy. But much was 
attempted. Had it not been for the firm stand taken, 
most prominently by the Primate, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and the Bishop of Derry, the Church might now 
have to regret a mutilated and disfigured Form of Prayer, 
questions as to full communion with the great Anglican 
Church, and doubts as to the validity of Irish Orders. 

The thickest of the fight was round the Athanasian 
Creed, the Communion Office and the Black Rubric, the 
Baptismal Service, the Office of the Visitation of the Sick, 
and the Ordinal. 

The Creed of St. Athanasius is left in its place in 
the Prayer-book, but the rubric directing its use is 
omitted. 

In the Holy Communion “ damnation” in the first 
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exhortation is changed to “‘ condemnation ”—and again, in 
the third Exhortation a similar change has been made. 
The Black Rubric is unaltered. In the Ministration of 
Publick Baptism of Infants a “‘ charitable hypothesis” is 
adopted. The priest does not say, ‘‘ None can enter into 
the Kingdom of God, except,” ete., but, “ Except a man 
be born of water and the Spirit he cannot,” ete. 

In the Visitation of the Sick the form of absolution 
from the Communion Office is adopted. No change is 
made in the Ordinal. 

New forms of prayer for certain occasions have been 
added to the Prayer-book. The gift of ‘“‘ making prayers ” 
was not copiously poured upon the Church of Ireland at 
that time, and those which were then composed do not 
compare well with the Prayers of Basil or Chrysostom, or 
Gregory, or the beautiful adaptations of Latimer. 

The Thirty-nine Articles, and the Constitution and 
Canons ecclesiastical as agreed to by the General Synod, 
with the thirtieth English Canon appended, were ac- 
cepted. 

The thirty-sixth Irish Canon is as follows :— 


‘** There shall not be any cross, ornamental or otherwise, on 
the Communion Table, or on the covering thereof—nor shall a 
cross be erected or deposited on the wall or other structure 
behind the Communion Table.” 


This Canon is a grief and sore hindrance to many who 
are not ashamed of the Cross of Christ. Primate Alexander 
to the last hoped against hope, and possessed his soul in 
patience, looking for the day when, with one voice, all 
members of the Church of Ireland should ask that the Cross 
might be restored to her. Year by year, as the date of the 
General Synod approached, he considered whether the 
subject might now come forward, and year by year he put 
away the thought with a sigh, seeing that the time was not 
yet. 

When he laid down his work, his parting message to 
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the Church which he had served so long was really a gentle 
expression of his hope. 


“For Christ sent me not to baptize but to preach the 
Gospel; not with wisdom of words lest the cross of Christ 
should be of none effect.”’—J. Cor. 7. 17. 


Many of the things done by the General Synod in 
revision have since been approved by the committee of 
the Lambeth Conference and recommended by the com- 
mittee of the Convocation of Canterbury. 

But, unfortunately, the Synod could not let well alone, 
and a Preface was added of little doctrinal value, and no 
literary merit. Archdeacon Sherlock in his informing book, 
The Story of the Revision of the Irish Prayer Book, says of — 
certain paragraphs— 


‘** The defensive and apologetic tone adopted gives an im- 
pression of weakness prejudicial to the authority with which 
the formal documents of a Church should speak. They were 
intended to conciliate disappointed revisionists, and perhaps 
that is the best excuse that can be made for them.” 


It has been necessary to mention the Preface par- 
ticularly, because the Bishop of Derry felt very strongly 
about it, and took action connected with it which has been 
long remembered, and not quite fairly remembered, nor 
accurately. 

In the Dublin Daily Express of Tuesday, April 24, 
1877, there appeared a letter from the Bishop of Derry to 
the Primate, expressing his intention to withdraw from the 
Synod for a time because— 


“the final acceptance of the ‘Form of Preface’ according to 
Resolutions of the General Synod probably in its entirety, 
certainly in its larger proportion—is now at hand.” 


The letter contained some scathing criticism of the 
Preface, but also an assurance of the writer’s continued 
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work for the Church, and of his dutiful and affectionate 
obedience to the Primate. 

On the 24th and 25th he did not take his place in the 
General Synod. The Preface was the subject of debate. 
On the 25th the Archbishop of Dublin called for a Vote of 
the Bench of Bishops. The Daily Express says — 


““'The Primate, who was in the Chair, said that the Vote 
of the Bench of Bishops had been called for, some of his brethren 
were absent from Dublin, their friends had telegraphed for 
them, and the Bishops present did not wish to divide upon 
this without a full attendance of their Order. If the House 
divided that evening, then according to the Constitution the 
House of Bishops must divide either that evening or on the 
following morning, because the result of their division must be 
communicated not later than to-morrow.” 


In consequence of this wish, expressed by the Primate 
in the name of the bishops, the Synod adjourned without 
dividing. 

The Primate advised the Bishop of Derry of what had 
taken place, and urged him to take his place in the House 
of Bishops on this important occasion, when it was the wish 
of all the bishops to meet together. The Bishop of Derry 
accordingly went to the Committee-room and voted with 
the Primate, the Archbishop of Dublin, and the Bishop of 
Down and Connor (Dr. Knox, afterwards Primate) against 
the Preface. The Preface was carried by five votes to 
their four. 

The Primate returned to the Synod Hall and read the 
names of those who had voted for and against the measure. 
When he named the Bishop of Derry there were some cries 
of “Oh! Oh!” and “ Shame!” 

The Primate replied to them— 


“‘T ought to say that the Bishop of Derry attended at my 
request. I consider him still a member of the House of Bishops. 
He never has deprived us of the benefit of his counsel in that 
House, and in the letter he wrote to me he stated that he 
would be guided by me.” 
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The Bishop of Killaloe, who was one of the majority, 
said— 

‘*T wish to state that having for the first time this morning 
read the Bishop of Derry’s letter, I came to the conclusion 
myself that neither by express words nor dishonourable intent 


was the Bishop of Derry debarred from coming and taking part 
in the proceedings of this Synod.” 


The Bishop of Derry, who had heard something of the 
tumult, determined at that moment to face any accusations 
which could be brought against him— 

‘Yes, my Brother,” said the loving, chivalrous Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, ready to add to his own unpopularity by 
standing to another in the same case, “‘ let us go together.” 

The Daily Express is again quoted here to describe what 
happened— 


‘“The Bishop of Derry came upon the bench accompanied 
by the Archbishop of Dublin and was received with loud and 
prolonged applause. His Lordship was visibly affected by the 
warmth of the reception accorded to him.” 


And now there is but to add a few paragraphs— 


From the Tin Box 


The long struggle of the revision of the Prayer-book 
occupied me very unwillingly—and the struggle was pro- 
longed for many years. I look back upon it not without 
regret. I nailed my colours to the mast—rightly in many 
instances I still think—but with unnecessary defiance. 
The Prayer-book has, on the whole, come well out of the 
struggle. As to the Canon upon ritual matter which I 
strongly dislike—I submit to it upon the great principle 
laid down by Archbishop Bramhall that each Church has 
a right to lay down its own rule upon such matters. 

As long as they do not impinge upon matters commanded 
by our Lord and the Apostles the members of the Church 
are bound to submission. 

The decision come to by the Church of Ireland upon the 
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Athanasian Creed now strikes me as one of consummate 
wisdom. 
il 
In the long correspondence with the diocesan secretary 


there is only a word from the Bishop of Derry of conflict 
with any of his clergy— 


“T send you a pleasant note from B——. I do not think I 
shall answer it; (Prov. xxvi. 4)—he is full of venom.” 


There may have been misunderstandings now and then 
about parochial elections, but never anything of great 
moment. 

The years slipped away, not in pleasant ease, but in 
pleasant hard work. 

His numerous books belong to this part of his life, and 
it was the time of his greatest repute as a preacher. All the 
while he had a hard struggle with his enemy of the flesh, 
unconquered by the most abstemious diet or by the exercise 
daily persevered with, till increasing lameness, often accom- 
panied by severe sciatic pain, made it impossible. 

His first and paramount duties were not neglected for 
any cause, but in the routine of a bishop’s life there is little 
to tell, and, no doubt, happy is the diocese that has no 
history. 

There were none of the proverbial disagreements between 
the Bishop and the Dean. Of the four deans of Derry 
during his episcopate, the first, Dean Tighe, was a stately 
gentleman of the old school who had been appointed long 
before disestablishment. He was connected by marriage 
with the Bishop. The next, Dean Seymour, was of an 
altogether different type. He was distinctly evangelical, 
with no great knowledge of ‘“ the world ” and a deep dis- 
trust of the things of the world, intensely pious, eminently 
full of good works, and universally respected and beloved: 
Dean Gwyn resigned the Deanery, after a few years full of 
delight to his old friend the Bishop, to become Professor of 
Pastoral Theology at Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
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succeeded by Dean Smyly, a man of unbounded activity and 
devotion to the Church. His name will live in the annals 
of Derry as long as the beautified Cathedral, the Mission- 
church, and the new schools stand; and in the hearts of 
his fellow citizens till the generation which knew him has 
long passed away. He was dear to the Bishop and Mrs. 
Alexander not only as a relative, but also as a wise and 
constant friend. 

Clergy and laity joined in a tribute to them on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his Consecration, his silver 
wedding with the United Diocese. They were presented 
with their portraits, painted by Mr. C. N. Kennedy, accom- 
panied by touching words of affection to them both, for 
Mrs. Alexander in her sphere shared her husband’s active 
work and was much beloved. Derry was one of the first 
dioceses in Ireland where the G.F.S. was started under her 
fostering care. But her daily life ran naturally into the 
parochial more than the diocesan. She was a diligent 
district-visitor, and hardly a day passed when her sympathy 
with pain, or sorrow, or loneliness did not take her into some 
lowly house in the mean streets just outside the ancient 
Bishop’s-gate close to her home. Amongst those who 
looked eagerly for her visits was an old Roman-Catholic 
cobbler called Tinney. After years of illness in one little 
room he was received by the “‘ Sisters of Nazareth ”’ in their 
asylum for the aged poor. Mrs. Alexander continued to 
visit him, and a warm friendship was established between 
her and the gentle Sisters. She knew the needs of the poor 
so intimately that she hailed with joy the institution of the 
““ Queen’s Nurses,” and warmly advocated that district 
nursing of the sick poor should be organised in Derry. 
This admirable work, as well as that for fallen women, for 
whom there was a Home in Derry, of both of which she was 
chairwoman, brought her into intimate relations with ladies 
of many denominations; some of the warmest friendships 
of her life thus formed gave much happiness to her declining 
years. 
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It was a touching and most appropriate monument to 
her when almshouses, which she had always longed for, 
were built, and dedicated to her memory, mainly through 
the loving exertions of Mary, Duchess of Abercorn, whose 
constancy in friendship is an asset of inestimable value to 
those who have the good fortune to enjoy it. 

Home duties and family affection were always dearer 
to them both than all other things. Their children’s early 
badly-spelt letters were carefully kept from very far days. 
One from the second little boy had given his father much 
amusement, and was often quoted by him to discount 
popular applause. 


“‘T went to hear Papa lecture on Wednesday it was very 
good, the people tapped on there gloves when it was done 
which Papa says showed they were glad that it was over.” 


Sorrow, and suffering heroically borne, brought this son 
especially near to his father’s heart, and his death, in 1910, 
nearly broke that loving heart. 

In a letter to his wife the father tells a story about 
another of the children— 


‘A curious dialogue about Gideon this morning. 
Nell: Papa, had Gideon only one wife ? 

Papa: He had many. 

Nell: Papa, had Gideon’s wives many husbands ? 
Papa: No. 

Nell: That was very unfair.” 


Perhaps she became less embarrassingly argumentative 
as time went on, for many years later there is mention of 
her in a letter of 1909 to the Revd. Cyril Edwards— 


“The thought of intercession for me in your Church so far 
away from me is not only dear to my imagination but to my 
heart. What you say about: the want of a ‘ School of Prayer’ 
is striking. How few of our people understand the Lord’s 
Prayer, and especially its missionary beginning. 

“May your little Nancy be as great a comfort to you as my 
‘Nell’ is to me.” 
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Mrs. Alexander’s charming lines, The Little White Ghost, 
refer to her eldest son. It cannot be remembered that any 
single event ever gave the parents such intense pleasure as 
a telegram from Dr. Cradock, Principal of Brasenose College, 
to announce that he had gained the Newdigate prize for 
English verse at Oxford. It is well remembered how 
joyously they went into the school room, where the two 
girls were at work with their governess, to tell the news. 
At that time the prestige of Heber, Milman, Stanley, Edwin 
Arnold still threw a halo round the old heroic couplets. 
There was a gay journey to Oxford to hear the poem recited. 
Sir Henry and Lady Acland, much appreciated friends, 
received hospitably in their house, not only the Bishop and 
Mrs. Alexander, but also the school girls. 

The Bishop dedicated St. Augustine’s Holiday and other 
Poems to his eldest son, and in the dedication made 
enthusiastic reference to the Newdigate and the prize for 
a sacred poem gained later— 


“These are my sheaves that rest, each on its shadow, 
And all, along the little golden line 
Make their obeisance, O my son, to thine.” 
The Birthday Crown, considered by competent critics 
to be one of the best poems in Primate Alexander’s collected 


works, was written about his married daughter when she 
was a little girl— 


“‘ Only before she is diserowned of you 
Ye dying flowers, and thou, O dying light, 
My prayer shall rise—O Christ ! 
Give her the unfading crown. 


The crown of blossom worn by happy bride, 
The thorny crown o’er pale and dying lips, 
I dare not choose for her— 

Give her the unfading crown ! ” 

His own words will tell later how he travelled out to South 
Africa that she might receive the crown of earthly happiness. 
But long before her marriage the first great happenings of 
home life were the happy marriage of the eldest son to Alice 
Humphreys, the birth of the first grandchild, and the first 
sorrowful break in the home-circle. The Bishop, who went 
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at once to his bereaved children, wrote to his wife of the 
baby’s funeral— 


“ A beautiful little funeral. I read the latter part of the 
service with difficulty. ...The sting of Death is sin. There 
was none of that in the grave to-day. But oh! how I did 
love that child. He was a splendid boy in frame, strength 
and all... .” 


Then the second son made a home for himself. His 
wife, Eva, was daughter of Mr. Kavanagh, so well known 
as a member of the House of Commons, conspicuous for 
his heroic triumph over natural difficulties, and as an Irish 
patriot in the truest sense. 

Mrs. Alexander’s love for her grandchildren was almost 
absorbing. In her last illness, shortly after the birth of 
a grandson in South Africa, one of her saddest thoughts 
was— 

“*T shall never see that fat baby.” 

When her sons with the dear daughters-in-law were 
summoned to the Palace, her little grandchild, Betty—now 
Mrs. Cyril Rhodes, and a companion cousin who had been 
in the house, were kindly received at the Deanery so as to 
ensure perfect quiet for the invalid. 

“* Ah!” she said, and sighed; ‘‘ but I loved to hear their 
little feet on the stairs.” 

There was a close friendship between her and her grand- 
son, Cecil Alexander, whose great literary promise was cut 
short by long illness ending in his early death some years 
after the death of his grandmother. His beloved young 
mother Eva, who had been as a Ruth to her Naomi and 
had long been in failing health, only survived her mother- 
in-law a few months. 

There were wonderful games. Cecil was called 
‘‘ Brother”? by Granny, and Granny was called “ Old 
Chap” by Cecil. They were pirates and Red Indians, 
and Robin Hoods, and wild animals, and generals of batta- 


lions of tin soldiers, and always on a perfect equality. The 
) 
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Acts of Peter Pan are hardly more delightful. How often 
has the Bishop been seen behind his newspaper, listening in 
rapt attention, while adventure followed adventure from 
the boundless imagination of those strangely assorted 
comrades who have both gone forth on “the great 
adventure” ! . 

Her memory holds most conspicuously the calm of a 
finely ordered life, punctual without effort or unnecessary 
strain to others, methodical, formed but not ruled by habit. 

Busy as she was with her household, her letters, her 
needle that never tired of its fine embroidery, her charity 
that never failed, her walks, her drives, her visits to rich 
and poor friends, husband and children knew where she was 
to be found, or what her occupation would be, at almost any 
time in the day. There was also the quiet evening hour, 
always spent in her own room, with her devotional books 
around her, memorials of her love and few deep friendships, 
influences of her youth, and witnesses to her unchanging 
faith. Besides the classics of her school of religious thought 
—Keble, Andrews, Ken, Pusey—there were a few other 
volumes, such as The Changed Cross, from Marie Pollert, 
a tiny text-book from a long-dead god-child, and a little 
paper-covered book with this inscription— 


“< Charlotte Anna Polidori sends this little book, the work of 
one of her nieces, to recall to Mrs. Alexander’s mind the memory 
of a loving friend.” 


The little book is Annus Domini, by Christina Rossetti. 

On Sunday afternoon she always read the Church news- 
paper, which used then to be called The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Gazette, and on other afternoons time was found for the 
relaxation of an interesting story. 

Looking back now from a restless world of men and 
women always doing something new, to whom variety is 
as necessary as the air they breathe, it seems like sailing 
into a quiet harbour out of a choppy sea to remember the 
gentle dignity and peace of that methodical pious life. 


CHAPTER XII 


AMERICA 


1891 
i 
From the Tin Bow 


In the summer of 1890 I received a most kind and fraternal 
letter from the Bishop of New York conveying an un- 
expected request. He wrote as the representative of the 
Trustees of St. Columbia College. It was their wish to 
give renewed effect to an old foundation of that celebrated 
school of science and learning by endowing a series of 
discourses, primarily addressed to the students of the 
College, upon subjects connected with the evidences of 
Christianity, to be delivered in some suitable and con- 
venient church during the following Lenten season. At 
this time my Dean and I were anxious about clearing 
off the debt upon new schools for our children in 
Derry. The church people had already subscribed, most 
generously for their means, to the restoration of the 
Cathedral and other church purposes, and though they 
were again helping loyally we felt that subscriptions from 
outside must also be obtained. We put our heads together, 
and agreed that through the opportunity thus afforded 
in the United States we might attain our desire. 

The invitation from the Bishop of New York was soon 
followed by another from the Revd. William Lawrence, 
now Bishop of Massachusetts, then Dean of the Protestant 
Episcopal Theological School at Harvard University, 
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inviting me to deliver some addresses in the chapel of the 
School. 

On the way to Queenstown to join the Teutonic, the 
Honorary Degree of LL.D. was conferred upon me by 
the University of Dublin. My daughter accompanied me 
then, and has since accompanied me in all my journeys. 
My dear wife did not feel herself equal to a long sea voyage. 
Our friends, the Provost of Trinity College, and Miss 
Salmon entertained us hospitably at the Provost’s House 
on this as well as on many other occasions. Dr. Salmon’s 
world-wide reputation requires no emphasis from me, but 
I would that I could fully express something of the 
charm of his character and conversation. I always came 
from a visit to him rested, stimulated, filled with new 
knowledge of men and manners—far beyond these, new 
knowledge of deeper truths and higher wisdom. He was 
a student of human nature, and had a wide familiarity 
with romantic literature. I remember on that particular 
occasion we discussed Miss Austen and other novels of a 
past generation. When we parted he lent me a new 
illustrated edition of Cranford, for he found in cross- 
examination that I had forgotten details of that inimitable 
piece of fine-stitching. 

At the ceremony of conferring degrees, the late lamented 
Professor Palmer characterised those who were presented 
to honorary degrees in Latin which would not have dis- 
graced Cicero. He made a delightful allusion to my dear 
Fanny’s poetry—‘‘ Vel poemata, spiritu sacro ut ita dicam 
contacta, eodem quo uxoris quoque eius, feminae ornatis- 
simae, animus ad canendum incaluit—.” 

We had some heavy seas in the Roaring Forties, but 
the voyage was to me all delightful. There is some- 
thing in the rush of a great ship, in the “ wide and deep 
sea,” the space, the wind, which gives a joy unspeakable. 
There were, however, numbers of the passengers who did 
not at all share in my pleasure. I preached on Sunday 
to a small congregation. The lessons were read with 
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great beauty by the captain—Captain Smith. Why is 
it that laymen who will read in church almost invariably 
do it so much better than us clergy ? 

I give only a subjective recollection, a train of thought 
which has clung to me ever since—it happened to me that 
Sunday evening on board the great Atlantic liner, in the 
library, to take down and glance at a certain chapter in 
Darwin’s Descent of Man. 


Back through aeons inconceivable we are drawn to “Zp 


the lancelet or amphioxus—a thing almost a worm... . 
From this creature there are two lines of family stem; 
the one moving up to the Vertebrate, the second down to 
the Ascidian. These humble things are our aquatic 
progenitors. Our origin was on some shore washed by 
tides, and our lungs are modified from swim-bladders. 

I retired to rest, almost dismayed. The majestic 
industry, the massive patience, the colossal induction, 
was not to be gainsaid. But as I lay awake in my cabin 
I heard presently the burst of an organ, and voices 
went out over the starlit heaving sea in chants and 
hymns. The great ship was rushing along at twenty miles 
an hour, and I could see through the port-hole the dark 
water cut into white swathes of foam. What words are 
those ?— 

“Lead Kindly Light ”—again—“ There is a green hill 
far away.” 

Then I felt that the question is not what man may 
have been but what he is; not what he is like, but what 
he can do; not what organisms may have been employed 
in forming his body, but what they have become. Why 
sadden the souls of those who think, with narrow inter- 
pretations? The being who triumphs over the waves, 
who raises strains pervaded by “ thoughts whose very 
sweetness giveth proof that they were born for immor- 
tality,’ may come from the humble amphioxus—or from 
something lower still, “the dust of the ground.” But 
he is the child of God by nature, and made for a yet higher 
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sonship—‘ Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the 
spirit of His Son into our hearts crying Abba, Father. 

Friends made our stay at New York “a lovely time” 
indeed. Mrs. Potter, who during the absence of the 
Bishop in Europe receiyed us in their beautiful flat over- 
looking the Central Park, the President of Columbia 
College and Mrs. Seth Low, our beloved friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Ector Orr at Brooklyn, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Alexander, 
Mr. George Peabody, many more than it is possible to 
name. 

I had, of course, been warned about the zealous news- 
paper reporters, and I was particularly careful at the time 
of landing, and for some days afterwards not to be ‘* inter- 
viewed.” But one morning when I was very busy “ sorting 
out’ the manuscripts for my lectures, I was told that a 
theological student earnestly desired to see me. I have 
always hesitated to refuse to speak with any young man 
who desires my advice, so I received him. He was a very 
agreeable young man. 

Had I any special advice for him ?—Would [I tell him 
what books to read? How could he make up for his 
imperfect education in Greek ? 

I answered him in a fatherly tone; he was very 
anxious to forget nothing, and took notes on his shirt- 
cuff. 

‘“‘ The moral and spiritual side of the Ministry—”’ I said. 

‘“‘ Ah yes,” he broke in, “ that is still more important, of 
course. What of the separated brethren when we meet 
them? In the North of Ireland you must have experi- 
ences. You must meet Presbyterians, for instance, con- 
stantly. Is there much controversy and quarrelling ? ” 

I told my friendly seeker after knowledge that there 
was much after all which we had in common, not only in 
important doctrines, but also in relationship. I had much 
Presbyterian blood in my veins, my mother had been a 
Presbyterian until her marriage, and always loved that form 
of Protestantism. 
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The next morning a daily paper lay on the breakfast 
table. A conspicuous article was headed in large type: 


‘“¢ The Bishop of Derry half a Presbyterian.” 


The small type contained, as my opinions confided to 
an interviewer, my well-meant advice to the theological 
student. 

The services at the Columbia College lectures in the 
church of the Heavenly Rest were admirably arranged 
by the Rector, and were largely attended. The patient 
waiting of a great crowd, anxious to hear that which is 
given to the preacher to say, fills him with the deepest 
humility. But the sea of upturned faces can be like a 
wave of inspiration carrying on its crest his prayer, not 
faithless but believing, that his words may be blessed and 
may bear a message, if it be but to one expectant soul. 

My lectures were published later under the title of 
Primary Convictions. 

I also preached in other churches in New York and 
Brooklyn ; several brother Bishops were generally present 
and many clergy at week-day services. 

The Church life in New York seemed to me to be both 
strong and deep, and also to havea wideness of love and 
fellowship for those outside the borders of the Church, 
which stirred one’s heart with the vision of the One 
Universal Church. 


ii 
From the Tin Bow 


At Boston we were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Hem- 
mingway ; in their beautiful home were several portraits 
by the now famous Mr. Sargent. To one entirely ignorant 
in such matters it would appear that, at the time when he 
painted them, his light on the frailties of human nature 
was less searching than it has since become. 

A day was spent at Providence with John Nicholas 
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Browne, a friend of some years. He has since passed 
away while still quite a young man. He was of a type of 
deep evangelical earnestness not often seen in young men 
of great wealth. He entered at an early age into the 
stewardship of an immense fortune. Highly educated and 
full of artistic perception, he would not gratify his own 
tastes in the adornment of his house, or even for the 
extension of the valuable and interesting library left to 
him by his father with its priceless manuscripts and rare 
editions, beyond what he considered right for such objects. 
For education, as shown in the college at Providence 
bearing his name; for sickness and suffering, as shown 
in his self-denying labours for hospitals; and in many 
other religious and philanthropic works he took a leading 
part. Old men give the riches which they have ceased to 
enjoy, or, instead of leaving it to those who may naturally 
expect it, they will it for such purposes, but I cannot 
recall the name of any young man of wealth in modern 
England who has dedicated the bulk of his fortune and his 
time to the service of others. 

Throughout America it seemed to us that the Apostolic 
commission—be given to hospitality—was wonderfully 
carried out ; we had many charming invitations as well as 
those that time permitted us to accept. In every case 
our entertainers thought nothing too good for us. It 
happened that I lunched alone in the house of the Bishop 
of Massachusetts between services when he had been 
called elsewhere. His kind old housekeeper brought me 
in herself a basin of oyster soup—the perfection of excel- 
lence as I told her. With the modest disappointment of 
one whose fulfilment has fallen short of her ideal, she 
said, “I meant it to have been all that you have said. 
But, the man had sold out all his oysters so quickly that 
IT could only get a few dozen for that basin—I hope our 
Boston Sunday dish of beans and bacon will make ups 
It did, if “ making up ” were necessary. 

Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes was amongst those whom 
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we met frequently. There was a charming afternoon 
when we sat with him in his library looking out upon the 
bay of the ever-famous Boston “ tea-party.” 

The “‘ old man eloquent ” became the Autocrat of the 
tea-table, and discoursed so brilliantly that the dusk fell 
and turned to darkness round us, and still we sat there 
listening. We carried away a copy of his Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table with his famous name added to a kindly 
inscription. 

There were also Colonel and Mrs. Endicott, the parents 
of that fascinating lady—Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, and 
I must not forget our old friend Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald 
of the great Fitzgerald stock of Leinster. He is an engineer 
of note, who has designed and carried out vast reservoirs 
amongst other works, but whose name is not I hope only 
‘ writ in water.’ The Longfellow family were hospitable 
neighbours during our visit to Dean Lawrence. I could 
have thrown a pebble from my bedroom window into 
Longfellow’s house close beside the residence of the Head 
of the Theological College. I was allowed to sit in the 
poet’s chair at his writing-table. I am the proud pos- 
sessor of some lines cut for me by his daughter from the 
manuscript of Evangeline. His brother quoted my Fanny’s 
verses, which begin— 


“Thou who art Power and Peace combined,” 


and said he considered that they formed the finest hymn 
in the English language. 

The religious movements in Boston are very interesting, 
and throw unexpected light upon the early history of 
Arianism. It is said that not far from half a million have 
first and last come into the Church. Many probably 
retain much of the old leaven. Bishop Phillips Brookes 
was the bridge by which they passed over. He was simply 
adored in Boston, and no one who knew him can wonder 
at it. Many English men and women have had the 
advantage of hearing him preach in Westminster Abbey 
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and other of our cathedrals and churches. I had heard 
that famous sermon on the destruction of Pharaoh’s host. 
Without any premeditation of such an effect it had seemed 
to me, when I listened to the irresistible amazing flow of 
words, that the great water floods were indeed gathered 
and let loose. .I had met the Bishop at the house of dear 
Canon Farrar before he went to Canterbury. A renewed 
acquaintance was very pleasant to me, and a short sojourn 
in the Bishop’s house was highly appreciated. 

I preached twice for him on a Sunday. The church 
is very capacious, but was not large enough for his con- 
gregation. The moment that the church doors opened, 
his ‘‘ hearers” (I quote a North of Ireland saying) pressed 
in that good places might be obtained. After standing 
for an hour outside they would sit for an hour or more in 
the church waiting. It is stated that a book, not always 
a Sunday book, peeped from a lady’s muff now and then, 
and helped to while away the time. 

The church was of unusual structure and adornment 
to the Anglican mind. I am not quick at noticing such 
things, nor does it occur to me to look critically round me 
when thought should be otherwise engaged. I did not, 
therefore, observe a representation of a friend of mine 
on the wall above me. If I had seen it I should have 
tried to realise that the idea indicated was something 
like this—all good and perfect gifts come from the 
Father of lights; however they may be misunderstood, 
even by the human agency through which they come, yet 
they have their part for God’s glory in elevating and 
instructing. I.could not fail to be aware that for the act 
of Consecration the celebrant at the Holy Communion 
stood with his back to what I presumed to be the East 
Wall with a Holy Table in front of him, which I understood 
had been copied from the Altar in the Church of San 
Clemente at Rome. But there were 700 devout com- 
municants, a sight so blessed as to supersede every other 
consideration, especially in a place where for a century, 
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and up to a comparatively late date, the great majority 
of the people were Unitarians—a recoil from the terrible 
Calvinism of the great logical mind of President Edwards. 
The Bishop was a man of saintly life. Without being a 
learned theologian he was a profound thinker. Thus, his 
own fervour brought him to St. Augustine’s wonderful 
conception of the Holy Trinity as not only Love manifest 
in Redemption, but Love eternal, Love in the Divine life. 
But I do not suppose that he had read Augustine. 

One of those present at the Sunday morning service 
was a beautiful young girl with long fair curls and some- 
thing strange in the expression of her widely opened blue 
eyes which fixed the attention. She has now become 
known to the world through a very remarkable book 
written by herself. We were much impressed by her at 
that time, and I will here insert my daughter’s letter 
about her, written at the time of our visit to Boston. 


“‘ Bishop Phillips Brookés is very much interested in a girl 
of about 12, called Helen Keller, who is deaf and dumb and 
blind. It is wonderful to see them talking to each other. She 
makes a sound to imitate speech which he understands per- 
fectly, though we could not, and she understands what he says 
by holding her fingers to his lips or to the muscles of his throat 
while he is speaking. She has been taught at a great institu- 
tion in Boston, but besides that she has a very beautiful mind 
and a most sweet and happy nature. She told him the other 
day some one had said that on account of her infirmities it 
was to be feared she must be very narrow. ‘ But,’ she said, 
‘one might be as narrow as a kitchen, and yet as high as the 
stars.’ ”’ 


ili 
From the Tin Bow 


From Boston we passed to Philadelphia, where we 
were delightfully received by Dr. Blanchard. On Friday 
in Holy Week he delivered the discourses of the Three 
Hours’ Service very beautifully. I had preached earlier 
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in his church, and I preached again in the evening at another 
church. There was a large congregation; the greater 
part of it was of North of Ireland people, who find their 
way in considerable numbers to Philadelphia. Both in 
New York and Boston many old parishioners of mine, 
baptized by me, or upon whose heads my hands had been 
laid in confirmation, some who had been of my household, 
some who had often heard me preach in Derry and else- 
where, had come to speak with me in the vestry room ; 
but upon this occasion there was a more marked remem- 
brance. To illustrate a passage in my sermon I told how, 
in a far part of Raphoe, I had, before a confirmation, come 
upon a “long car” with many children upon it going to 
the church. There was a curious sound from one part 
of the congregation. I turned my eyes in that direction. 
Eager faces were stretched forward ; I distinctly caught the 
words— 

“Sure it was us, your dear Lordship. We are all 
your own weans, so we are.” 

After the service there was a reception in the very 
large vestry room. My Irish friends crowded in, and 
neither they, nor I, were so much ashamed of that out- 
burst in church as we ought to have been. They laughed 
and cried, and kissed my hands and my lawn sleeves. 
The scene scarcely would seem possible to our self-con- 
tained Northern character. That it is capable of extrava- 
gances might be wisely remembered by those who think 
to trade upon its supposed coldness and indifference. They 
came from Derry, from Donegal, from Tyrone,—Strabane, 
Fahan, Termonamongan ; many of their faces were known 
to me, or recognised by family likeness, their names were 
endeared by old associations. 

We visited Mr. Childs, whose generosity can hardly be 
forgotten in England while Shakespeare is remembered, 
while Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, stand, and Stratford-on-Avon. He had relies of 
Tommy Moore’s sojourn at Philadelphia—the little green 
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harp reminded me of my grandmother’s stories—there 
were also remembrances of Miss Patterson, the love of 
Jerome Bonaparte. At his house we met the great African 
explorer, Paul du Chaillu, the discoverer of the gorilla. I 
gathered that he found these animals more intelligent than 
men—though not than women. 

_. Easter found us at Washington. It is an invariable 
custom that on this day the collections in the churches 
should be given to certain local charities. Therefore the 
collection after my sermon—about three hundred pounds 
—could not on this occasion be generously given to me 
for my schools, as had been done before when I preached 
in America. But I was glad that almost my last sermon 
in the United States should have been entirely without 
thought of gain for myself, or rather for my own cause. 

The President of the Republic invited us to a private 
reception, and regretted that owing to his wife’s illness 
he could not entertain us. When we arrived at the un- 
pretentious White House we were asked to wait for awhile 
and were shewn into an ante-room where many servants 
passed to and fro. 

My episcopal dress was an object of curiosity and 
occasioned whispered remarks. 

“Who is he?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? He is the boss quaker from 
Philadelphia.” 

The President was most courteous; he spoke much of 
his anxiety about Mrs. Harrison, whose health was then 
in a precarious state. 

Mr. Orr’s nephew, Mr. Munn, with his charming wife, 
and other private friends, also the Vice-President, the 
Chief Justice, and the celebrated Mr. Blaine made our 
visit to be full of interest, nor can we forget the delightful 
hospitality shown to us at the British Embassy. 

We went on a pilgrimage to Washington’s home at 
Mount Vernon. My visit there led me into a train of 
thought which made me regret that I had not known 
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something certiori scientia of the American Church before 
we in Ireland went through the revision of our formularies 
and the arrangement of our organisation. I think that 
my feet would have been set in a larger room. The 
connecting link of my thoughts was this— 

At the close of the War of Independence (a war of 
parties, not of nations) the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America, in addition to prejudice against her of Puri- 
tanical origin, laboured under the perilous suspicion of 
Tory and British proclivities. No doubt there was one 
circumstance in her favour. 

As the stranger sails up the Potomac on his pilgrimage 
to Mount Vernon he probably turns upon the deck, as he 
nears the small city of Alexandria, and sees in distant 
sunshine beyond the bright broad river, the Capitol at 
Washington, let down like a dream in white marble from 
the dazzling sky; he may be told of the little parish 
church in the town where George Washington and his 
oldest friends worshipped, Sunday after Sunday, according 
to the simple usage of the day. 

As he disembarks a little farther on, he walks up a 
gentle steep on a track that leads to an open vault. There 
rest the ashes of— 


“. .. The first, the last, the best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West.” 


If a Churchman, the stranger may remember that the 
words of hope in our Prayer-book were spoken over the 
sacred dust before which every man who loves the name 
of liberty instinctively uncovers his head. There, too, 
lies another, the stately lady, fit wife for a hero, who “ had 
heard the first gun of each of her husband’s campaigns.” 
For the last weary months of her pilgrimage she looked 
from her window over the magnolias to her soldier’s 
resting-place. And as she had been married with the 
service of our Church, so its solemn beauty, its austere 
pathos sounded over the broken heart which was laid by 
the side of Washington. And now after ninety years the 
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Church of George Washington grows and prospers. All 
the omens of the future are with her. She has kept the 
faith. Her Prayer-book has come out from the great pain 
and peril of revision at such a crisis, not perhaps unscathed, 
but with all essentials intact. If something was yielded 
in one direction, the balance of doctrine was redressed in 
another. 

Several persons who did not strike me as unusually 
gifted with imagination said to us, “‘ Oh, you are going 
on to Niagara! I am sure you will be disappointed. I 
was. It did not come up to my expectation.” 

I stand silent, not only before Niagara, but also before 
the stupendous mind which could imagine more. 

Our journey there and back was made truly luxurious 
in Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s railway car which he kindly 
lent to me: it was joined to express trains, or shunted, 
according to pleasure. We were entertained, as it were, 
on a comfortable yacht, with excellent servants and first- 
class cuisine all aboard. On the return journey we spent 
a few days at Albany with the dear Bishop and his wife. 
I preached my last sermon in America in his beautiful 
Cathedral, but I had one more duty to perform—the 
christening of a great nephew, the son of my wife’s nephew, 
John Humphreys, who had married and settled at Paterson. 
My daughter had brought water from Niagara in a black 
bottle of suspicious appearance for the christening. 

The pretty fashion of giving fruit and flowers was not 
neglected when we started homeward on the Majestic. 
My daughter’s cabin was a bower of roses cut with the 
reckless long stalks of true American generosity, and 
violets, and carnations. 

The utmost endeavour had made it impossible to 
secure a cabin for me without a companion. 

It seemed a somewhat cruel stroke of Fate when on 
my fellow traveller’s baggage I read the well-known name, 
at that time signed to regular contributions to Punch, 
Harry Furniss. 
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I am bound to say that he was a most kind and agree- 
able companion, and if he could not possibly refrain from 
sketching a man of my build at awkward moments trying 
to keep his balance in a heavy sea, his pencil was never 
ill-natured, and no one enjoyed his clever drawings more 
than I did. 

I did not’ come home empty-handed. The schools, 
more commodious, more sanitary than of old, and better 
ventilated and equipped, soon stood free of debt, in great 
part memorials of the kind hearts and open hands of our 
American brethren. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SOME FRIENDSHIPS 


1850-1911 
i 


A VERY charming novel which is not all a novel tells how 
a mother sacrificed her daughters to her selfish preference 
for solitude. Yet in their lonely Scottish home she taught 
them something of the usages of society; she obliged 
them on one night in the week to dress in low gowns, as if 
for a party, and to converse ceremoniously to vacant chairs 
in a bitterly cold drawing-room. 

It was the travesty of that which wise parents try to 
teach their children, not for the ignoble purpose of “‘ getting 
into ’’ society, or “ getting on”’ in society, but that they 
may be able to make the world they live in brighter and 
pleasanter. 

The evenings at the Palace in Derry had no chill 
formality, or obtrusive sense of being educational, but all 
selfish amusements and pursuits were discouraged. No 
one was to “‘ glouter’’ in a corner absorbed in book or 
newspaper; it was not to be the chosen time for letter- 
writing, for any unnecessary business, or for the pleasure 
of one member of the party without the rest. 

Memory does not recall much distinctly “ improving ” 
conversation, such as might be expected in a family that 
would possibly have been called “‘ intellectual.” It is 
open to question whether clever people generally talk 


cleverly at home. It must be infinitely fatiguing if they 
P 
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do. Almost the sorest heartache in remembering the loss 
of a gifted father and mother, comes with the thought of 
their gaiety, their moments of delightful folly, their laughter 
at the dear private jokes which are without technical wit, 
it is only very stupid people who do not know how, and when, 
to be a little silly—their words coined or specially adapted 
for home use, and exclusive as the “ little language ”’ of 
Dean Swift and Stella. The family must be dreary indeed 
that has not its own jokes, and its own private mint. 

“ Phillaloo”? was the Bishop’s name for a social 
gathering. ‘‘ Camsteary ”’ and “ glouter > were favourite 
words of his. Both of these may be found in the Dictionary, 
but he adapted them to his own use. The first described 
anything gaudy or eccentric in colour or form, especially 
in female attire of which he was observant and critical: 
the last was the state of nirvana of the indolent when they 
are thinking deeply of nothing in particular, or the half- 
stupor of the habitual novel drinker. A distant and un- 
certain date was put at the end of ‘‘ a month of Sundays,” 
and any violent upheaval sent everything “into the 
middle of next week.” The laughter of mother and 
daughters seriously shocked a decorous table-Whéte when 
on the menu, kindly translated for English guests, ragovt 
was found thus rendered, ‘‘ Dabs of various dimensions ! ” 
The happy expression became very useful for the description 
of many things, including a certain type of sermons. 

Many a time in some august assembly, even in the latest 
years, a chance word has recalled a family joke, and a 
smile of that understanding which is the very essence of 
intimate affection has passed from father to daughter 
across a formal dinner-party, or a stiff-set drawing-room, 
or a packed public meeting. 

Sometimes a book was read aloud by each of the party 
in turn. The greatest pleasure was given when the Bishop 
read or recited poetry. The effect of his extraordinarily 
musical voice in stirring lines cannot be described. Those 
who listened learnt the beauty of words, and the magic of 
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their very sound—“ the melodious feeling for poetry ’—as 
Mrs. Browning calls it, and William Shairp says of it some- 
where— 


*“ The poet who does not love words for themselves has not 
entered into the full inheritance of the sons of Apollo.” 


He never fulminated against the stage. It had attracted 
him much in his youth, and he believed in its possibilities 
for good, and its educational power. The greatest of human 
genius could not have been directed to drama for its fullest 
expression without some purpose. On those home evenings 
he would occasionally, by special request, give bits from 
the part of Claude Melnotte in the Lady of Lyons, as he had 
seen it performed, probably by Charles Kean. He would 
begin with all the light-hearted joy of the successful youth 
in face and voice— 


“A pretty gun, my mother ” 


taking aim with his stick. 

He did not believe that any modern actor could be 
compared with Charles Kean, but every generation has that 
faith in its own actors. Conversations with Sir Henry 
Irving led him, however, to recognise careful study to give 
a worthy and congruous setting on the modern stage, and 
a minute analysis of motive which cannot fail to lead 
towards true interpretation of character. He greatly 
enjoyed the company of Sir Charles Wyndham in recent 
years, and had many delightful talks with him; Mr. Bellew, 
the famous Lord Dundreary, was an Oxford friend; and he 
smiled whenever he remembered Charles Matthews in Rural 
Felicity. He saw it at its first appearance when Madame 
Vestris was included in the caste. 

Mrs. Alexander wrote a play for her small children 
founded upon The Rose and the Ring. Later they were 
encouraged to write plays for themselves. When they 
acted these plays, or others, their parents were the most 
appreciative of their audience. The Bishop’s delightful 
laughter seems now to sound through all the years, giving 
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new life and joyful action to the amateurs on their small 
stage. 

There was ready hospitality, especially on the occasions 
of diocesan meetings, when the clergy and laity always 
found luncheon ready for them at the Palace; and there 
was the weekly small social function common to most 
clerical households—“ high tea ”—after the Sunday evening 
service. The Cathedral clergy and their wives, special 
preachers, and clergymen on tour were all bidden. It was 
very informal; both the Bishop and Mrs. Alexander were 
particularly happy at these times. She looked from 
behind the shining urn, her short-sighted eyes screwed 
up to see whether her guests were well provided; no one 
there was “ afraid of Mrs. Alexander,” the youngest curate 
gave his opinion unabashed, for she was far from being a 
“Mrs. Proudie’’; her little dry epigrammatic witticisms 
were the best entertainment of the evening. It very often 
happened that the Bishop had been the preacher; he 
delivered many courses of evening sermons in his Cathedral, 
largely attended by all denominations. A story was told 
of a Minister who consulted an Elder as to how he could 
fill his church. 

“‘T don’t know,” was the answer, ‘‘ without you could 
get the big man on the hill to preach for you.” 

When the big man had been the preacher he was a 
listener, rather than a talker, inhisown house. It happened 
that the most frequent guests were unusually good con- 
versationalists, particularly one whose gifts were much 
appreciated. Canon Boyton was a scholar, a gentleman 
of old family; a witty raconteur, a loyal friend, and an 
earnest Churchman, perhaps not specially adapted for the 
rough and tumble of parochial elections and parochial 
politics, and the perpetual drudgery of parochial organisa- 
tions. His sermons were often a real literary treat. But 
in Ireland, and especially in Derry at that moment, 
rhetorical eloquence was the ideal for the preacher. Care- 
fully written and thought-out composition, delivered with 
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a dry manner and in even tones, did not receive its due. 
Among his sermons whose teaching can never be quite 
forgotten, one lives most freshly in the memory, upon the 
danger of prevarication to the moral character. 

Dean Dickinson, “‘ the witty Dean” of his day in Dublin, 
and a dear friend of both the Bishop and Mrs. Alexander, 
told of an old woman who described the impertinent inquisi- 
tiveness of a neighbour. 

‘* So,”’ said she, ‘I just ups and tells her the candid 
lie.” 

The teaching of Canon Boyton’s sermon was that 
there is much to be said for the candid lie as opposed to 
prevarication. 

His stories were inimitable as he told them. They will 
lose much in writing down, but without some suggestion 
of them it is difficult to convey the idea of those cheerful 
supper-parties. 

Somewhere in Donegal there were two congregations, 
probably Covenanters, but the exact sect is forgotten. 
Their meeting-houses were six miles apart. One congre- 
gation held that Christians may fight with the ‘“ Sword of 
the Lord,” the other that Christians may fight with the 
““Sword of the Lord, and of Gideon.” In both cases 
the Ministers thought differently from their flocks. So 
each congregation walked six miles there, and six miles 
back, to attend the place of worship where their own 
particular piece of doctrine was preached. They were seen 
passing each other Sunday after Sunday at the third 
mile-stone. 

There was a concert at which the performers were drawn 
from the musical talent of two neighbouring town-lands. 
The inhabitants of each town-land felt it incumbent upon 
them to encore, and re-encore, their own artists as a defiance 
to the other town-land. The candles, in tin sconces on the 
wall, dropped down their tallow and at last went out : the 
clock struck 8 (a.m.), and still the ghastly entertainment 
went on. No one dared to go away lest it should be taken 
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as an insult to the adherents of the last performer, and lead 
to a free fight. 

There was the “ boy ”—every unmarried man in the 
North of Ireland is a “ boy ’—who said that he had “two 
girls courted down to the asking”; and the ardent lover 
who helped himself continually from a paper bag, and 
at last, nudging the lady of his affections, held it out to 
her saying— 

‘“‘ Mary, would you conceit a clove? ” 

From grave to gay, from gay to grave. Ona certain 
evening a missionary from China had preached. It was 
Robert Stewart with the 


“‘ Eagle eye to pierce beyond the tomb.” 


When he had said good night and gone away, Mrs. 
Alexander exclaimed— 

‘That young man is surely of the stuff that martyrs 
are made.” 

“Yes,” said the Bishop slowly, “yes. The crown is 
not far off. I seemed to see it above his head while he was 
preaching.”’ 

Not many months and the Christian world was thrilled 
by the story of the martyrdom of that young man and his 
wife in China. 

Above, beyond, behind the lighter side of life there 
were always the hidden things of the spirit which most 
fully bind hearts together. When the sons and daughters 
had long been grown up the Bishop’s Bible lesson of their 
childhood was continued every morning after family 
prayers. 

Young men and maiden visitors were, at first, somewhat 
appalled when they found that they were expected to take 
part in it, but they soon became interested, and at any rate 
they did not manage to avoid it by being late. Men of 
such different types as Robert Dolling (Father Dolling) and 
Rochfort Maguire have assisted at it in their youth. 

Robert Dolling’s mother was sister of that Caledon 
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Alexander who late in life rode a famous race against his 
friend, the veteran sportsman, Sir John Astley. Rochfort 
Maguire’s mother was Mrs. Alexander’s sister, Annie. 
Among the many who came and went at the Palace these 
two held high place in their relations’ affections. They 
were proud of the noble work done by one for his Master 
among the sinful and needy; and of the cool courage of the 
other, who spent long months alone, in deadly peril, among 
savages in South Africa that he might be instrumental in 
securing for the Empire the territory now vested in the 
South African Chartered Company. 


Before leaving this description of home life it may not 
be amiss to mention some who had a place in it, and no 
inconsiderable place either. Mrs. Alexander was an 
enthusiastic lover of dogs, and her husband to a great 
extent sympathised in her love for them. The family 
dogs, and their idiosyncracies, might have a volume to 
themselves. 

There was Bobby from a forge on the Strabane road. 
He had been sentenced to death for some hideous crime 
but was rescued by the Rector. He fixed the firm affec- 
tions of the tangle-haired, ugly, nameless terrier that he 
was, on a lady of something the same breed—if such a 
word could be applied—Toozey, of Pump Street, London- 
derry. He deserted the Palace whither he had removed 
with the family from the Rectory—perhaps he shared 
Dean Alford’s objections to the Episcopate—and took up 
his abode with the ‘“‘ Toozey ladies.’”’ This was the name, 
given by the children at the Palace, to Toozey’s mistresses, 
two dear quaint old maiden sisters with grey ringlets, and 
a decorous hint of crinoline. 

There was Sophia, a miniature mongrel who could be 
put into a muff—the small muff of that period. She lived 
over twenty years, and gathered all the dog wisdom of all 
the ages—a canine Gagoul of whom an old servant said, 
“ She’s that wise. She bears malice like a Christian.” 
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Space fails to tell fully of Peggy-Anne, and? Dummus 
and others. Dummus was the result of a mésalliance on 
the part of Peggy-Anne. He was named from a story of 
Colonel Saunderson’s.—A clergyman, in a sermon, drew 
lessons from the “ dummus who spake.” It might have 
been the Apostle whom an old nurse called “‘ Misbelieving 
Tummus,” but after long uncertainty the congregation 
came to the conclusion that he meant the “‘ dumb ass.” 

In later days there was Zola, a black poodle with a 
strong sense of humour unusual in poodles, and a devotion 
of affection unusual in men and women. After his tragic 
death by poison in a field at Armagh, the Primate began 
to write some lines about him when, unfortunately, a poem 
by another member of the family appeared in the Spectator. 
He tore up his verses, saying, characteristically, that his 
daughter’s were better. 

Last and best beloved of all the pets was the small 
Pekinese, Yellow Peril—a warm-hearted little egoist. 

He was almost the first at his master’s side to lick his 
hands and face when the fatal fall alarmed the household; 
almost the last for whom there was a tender smile of 
recognition, and who still wanders to the empty room, and 
looks round with the wistful inquiry which can never be 
answered. 


li 
From the Tin Box 
Beginning of book upon the Psalms. Predestination of dogs. 

These subjects, are jomed in my mind by a curious 
thread of connection. 

I had determined to study the Psalter most carefully 
with a view to the Bampton Lectures. I made up my mind 
to look for some books in Paris, and to find a Rabbi with 
whom to read Hebrew afresh. Close to the Seine I came 
upon an old book shop where I thought myself likely to 
make a find. I selected and purchased several books 
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bearing upon the psalter. Before I left, an ecclesiastic 
of fine bearing and stately presence entered the shop and, 
no doubt struck by my insular French, accosted me with 
exquisite courtesy and asked whether he could be of use 
to me. I told him why I was especially interested in the 
Psalter. He spoke of some writings on Hebrew poetry 
by the Abbé Le Hir. 

“That,” I said, ‘“‘ is the teacher of whom Monsieur 
Renan speaks with such respect and admiration.” 

“Yes! So it was with Ernest Renan always.” 

I asked whether Renan was highly distinguished in 
Hebrew scholarship. <A truly Gallic shrug of the shoulders, 
and outspread hands, prefaced the reply. ‘‘I could not 
say so with any modesty. The truth is that he was 
habitually as nearly as possible the middle of the class, 
14th or 15th ; whereas I was above him in the 2nd place. 
No. Renan was certainly not—Heébraist du premier 
ordre.” 

Leaving the shop we passed by a small lean-to. A little 
moan came from it. Upon looking in we saw a dog, evi- 
dently exhausted, who had been, beyond doubt, cruelly 
hunted by boys, with cuts from stones, bleeding and almost 
dying. The old bookseller, attracted by our attention to 
the shed, came to see what we were looking at, and rushed 
for a broom to drive out the trembling little fugitive into 
the hands of his enemies who already began to gather 
round us. 

My wife, who was devoted to dogs, took the little thing 
up in her arms; we got a fiacre and drove straight to our 
quiet Hotel in the Rue Neuve St. Augustin, where I cannot 
say that the dirty, bleeding animal was well received. 
Careful nursing and plenty of milk soon revived him; we 
called him Loup from the place where he had been found. 
His subsequent story was one of good fortune. He lived 
with us happily in Derry for some years till we were again 
going abroad, when a lady of ample means offered to take 
care of him. On our return we found that he had so crept 
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into her affections that we could not reclaim him, and he 
lived with her the rest of his appointed days in peace and 
plenty. 

Perhaps it is not quite reverent to speak of the “ pre- 
destination’? of dogs, but—why did my work on the 
Psalms bring me to a book shop in Paris where a poor lost 
dog was hiding—why was that dog saved, from among the 
hundreds who are destroyed and thrown into the Seine ? 


ili 

Some of the gossip calculated to run a memoir into many 
editions may perhaps be expected in the life-history of 
one, long well known to that portion of the world of men 
and women called “Society.” A certain vulgarity is 
almost inevitable in speaking of social distinctions, still it 
is fairly obvious that he would have failed in half the 
possibilities of his position if he had made little impression 
on one class compared with that which he made on the 
other. Worldly-wise as he was, in one sense of the word, 
he was able fully to realize that the poor are often rich in 
means of grace while the rich are poor; that the less simple 
the life the more subtle the temptations ; and that the more 
complex the experience the more weary and heavy-laden 
the soul. The attitude of mind of men and women of the 
world can surely be best dealt with by one who more or 
less understands their world. So it came about that some 
too well known, and many unsuspected dilemmas of the 
heart were poured out to him. No joy, no trouble, seemed 
to those who brought it to him too small for his sympathy ; 
no sin or sorrow too big for his wide comfort, and assurance 
of pardon, where there was real repentance. 

The scandal-lover will, however, look in vain for any 
hint of such revelations; melodramatic they may often 
have been, but Greek-tragic they sometimes were. It 
goes without saying that confidences were, of course, as 
sacred as though all given under seal of confession. If 
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one who looked on also received the confidence of some who 
confided in him, and if a woman’s judgment would have 
been harder than a man’s—as is too often the case—at 
least she learnt from him to see the clear beauty of Charity 
which will cover the multitude of sins. That charity, no 
doubt, runs the risk of being mistaken for weak good-nature 
by people of common sense whose Christian ethics go no 
deeper than the baldest interpretation of the letter of the 
law. This seems to lead more or less directly to a subject 
most difficult to touch with a light enough hand. There 
are tragedies especially searching to a bishop’s heart, when 
he is obliged, from time to time, to deal with the black sheep 
who find their way into the fold of what should be the 
highest and purest of all professions. No one who was not 
daily with him could imagine how deeply such catastrophes 
affected him, and only those who experienced it can tell 
with bow gentle and considerate a love his intensely human 
heart went out to the weak and penitent. On several 
occasions he worked with that Saint of God, Bishop King 
of Lincoln, large-hearted, tender-hearted as himself, to 
bring a wanderer back, and to set his feet again in the 
paths of peace. The greatest trial of life was the summon- 
ing one of his clergy, when it was inevitable, to appear 
before the Diocesan Court. 

He wrote from Dorfold Hall, Cheshire, where he was 
often hospitably entertained by his friends Mr. Wilbraham 
Tollemache and Miss Alice Tollemache, to Canon Babing- 
ton— 

“‘- You have done well to give notice about the unfortunate 
A.B. Few things are more painful (I am in a hunting district) 
after driving a wretched fox to ground than to dig him out 
and give him up to the hounds. But it must be. He began 
his work well and continued in the same way for several years 
until that wretched demon of drink seared his soul.” 


Men and women came to him in difficulties of faith and 
intellect, as well as of conduct, especially during the last 
years. It must be admitted that they did not always take 
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his advice, but perhaps even so they were influenced for 
good; they rarely left him without asking for his blessing. 

He had a special attraction for the young; it will be 
remembered that many, out of personal affection and 
respect, wished to be married by him. It was a great 
happiness, to him when he was allowed to convey the 
blessing of the Church to them as they entered on their new 
life—children and grandchildren of life-long friends, and 
often themselves more intimately known to him than they 
dreamed of. This happiness was a good deal spoilt by the 
tactless remark of a friend— 

“T hear no fashionable wedding is complete now unless 
the Archbishop of Armagh performs the ceremony.” 

The idea of “fashion” in this connection was par- 
ticularly distasteful, and he never again had the same 
pleasure in marrying his friends. If any whose hands were ~ 
joined by him happen to read these pages, let them be 
assured how tenderly they remained in his memory; it 
may have been with them when they, perhaps, thought 
no more of the old man or only remembered him as an 
incident of the wedding day. From many letters of con- 
gratulation written by him, a short one is chosen for 
insertion here, addressed to his much loved Lady Antrim 
on the engagement of her daughter— 


(74 


... The gain to the new home must be a loss to 
the old one. But congratulations to your dear child, for 
the first Prophecy of “leaving father and mother is the 
long, long history of human love, and happiness for the 
young.... 

“You see the poor old Primate does not like to linger in 
giving his benediction to one of the loveliest of all his daughters 
Ane ord... a. 


His unfailing interest in humanity made of society a 
delightful book with fresh leaves always waiting to be 
turned. His young heart was ready for new friendships ; 
the old were not forgotten, but, as must be the case with 
varied phases extending through long years, they had to 
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be put away in different compartments. He has left on 
record his own experience— 


“It is a libel upon human nature which tells the man over 
sixty years of age that he can never make a new friend.” 


It will be more interesting to name here, when they do not 
enter essentially into the life-story, names which are more 
or less known to the world, but it must not be supposed 
from this that his affections were given especially to the 
bearers of such names. There were beloved school and 
college friends unknown outside a small circle, clergymen 
dear to him as fellow-workers, or sons, of the diocese over 
which he ruled. There were undecorated heroes of the 
Cross in many lands, uncanonised saints, martyrs to duty, 
and the long roll of parishioners of whom he often said that 
he had learnt far more from them than he could ever have 
taught them—an experience probably not unique in his 
profession. The friend who seemed to have influenced 
him more than any other, and who was much in his heart 
to the end of his days was “‘ little Snodgrass,” a shoe-maker 
in Strabane. 

With Mrs. Alexander he used to greatly enjoy visits to 
Alnwick and Aldbury where all were high in their regard: 
for the Duchess of Northumberland, mother of the present 
Duke, they had especially the deepest admiration and 
affection. A few sentences under her name have been 
found among his papers. 


From the Tin Box 
The Duchess of Northumberland 


I often think of her bearing, at once gentle and stately. 
As I think of the past I seem to see that wonderful face— 
white as the purest snow, radiant with the sunshine of the 
love of God, pathetic with the strange pathos which suffering 
greatly borne can leave upon the tabernacle of a human 
soul. I remember that once when we were talking upon 
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Church matters she spoke of feeling certain deficiencies in 
the Anglican Church system. She instanced “ The gift of 
sealing.” I replied by directing her thoughts to con- 


firmation. 


“Yes,” she said, “‘ that is right and good—a gift of 
strength.” 

“Well!” I replied, “ but what is the gift of sealing in 
the Apostolic Church ? ” 

I can see her look at the moment as she said— 

‘““ Ah! it is not one special grace, or one definite virtue. 
It is a complete character. It is the woven raiment of the 
robe of Christ, woven throughout the whole texture of 
life—the finished beauty of the Saints.” Then she added— 
“Of course this is not given to all. Many of us do not 
attain to it. I, for instance, have been sealed. Probably 
you can scarcely believe this after what I have told you.” 


I was on the point of saying, “‘ I have seen it and I do 
believe it.”’ But I remained silent. 


Extract from Tin Box ends here 


_ Frequent visits were also paid to Shanes Castle on the 
shores of Lough Neagh, the beautiful place of the Revd. 
Lord O’Neill, whose son, Mr. Robert O’Neill, was one of the 
most useful and generous laymen in the diocese of Derry, 
and greatly valued by the Bishop. In a house where all 
the family, from the gentle and accomplished father, had 
unusual musical gifts, the artistic atmosphere was full 
of charm. Neither the Bishop nor Mrs. Alexander had 
any ‘“‘ ear for music”? in the ordinary sense of the 
word, and it therefore seems absurd to say that they 
enjoyed it. 

But there may be some sense capable of being touched 
by music, in those who do not understand melody techni- 
cally. Such persons can only come, like the Peri, to the 
gates of Paradise: they can look through the bars and see 
not altogether unworthily what lies within. Still, they un- 
doubtedly stand outside. The deprivation was remarkable 
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in these two because one of them wrote words which were 
especially adaptable to music, and the other had a voice 
of unusual sweetness and compass. 

Mrs. Alexander’s first songs for children were set to 
music by Hullah for use in schools. He was delighted with 
their simple and accurate rhythm. Gounod told her that 
no words had ever been so perfect to him as “ The Green 
Hill far away.’ He said of them— 


«‘ They set themselves to music.” 


But music to her was measure and not melody. She 
could catch time quickly ; an air played to her by Lady 
Arthur Hill while they were collaborating in Holiday Songs, 
would suggest the metrefor her words, andmany of herhymns 
for special occasions were written to certain tunes, though, 
as tunes, they had little meaning for her. When the Irish 
Church Hymnal was being prepared Dean Dickinson, one 
of the editors, used to send tunes to her, demanding words 
to fit them, and he was never disappointed. 

Her husband was affected by music in a different way ; 
it is certain that some renderings gave him an artistic 
pleasure quite as great, or greater, than that with which 
those totally ignorant of the inwardness of other arts look 
at statues or pictures. They fall into ecstacies, and no 
one doubts their appreciation. But in reality, if one may 
use the term, they just as completely fail to catch the tune. 
How many professed lovers of poetry—and critics—have 
never entered into the “full inheritance of the sons of 
Apollo”? Tosti’s ““ Good-bye” sung by Madame Melba, 
moved him deeply ; long after the event he remembered 
the intense pleasure of Antoinette Sterling’s Ballads, 
Madame Patti’s “Home, Sweet Home,” or his dear friend 
Madame Albani’s singing of the “ Green Hill far away.” 
The State Concerts of ancient History, so thoughtfully 
arranged for bishops, and dowagers, and old soldiers, used 
to be a real pleasure to him. At the same time it must be 
admitted that he was the despair of a choir when they 
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tried to take his note. Yet he could always find the key 
of a building, and he often made himself heard where 
others failed; also, he was at once conscious if a voice or 
an instrument were out of tune. 

He used frequently to meet Madame Goldschmidt— 
Jenny Lind—at Mr. Murray’s house and elsewhere. He 
was greatly charmed by her, and often spoke of the wonder- 
ful smile of which Arthur Stanley wrote— 


“Her smile at all times is only equalled by Pusey’s,” 


and again later, of his own incapacity to fully appreciate 
her singing. She told a story about this to the Bishop of 
Derry. 

Arthur Stanley’s father was distressed that music had 
so little meaning for his son. He begged Jenny Lind when 
she was at the Palace, Norwich, to try whether she could 
not awaken the young man to its magic. 

“ So,” she said, “‘ I got him quietly to myself one Sunday 
afternoon. I chose O for the wings of a Dove, and I sang 
to him my very best, as I have never sung before or since. 
He thanked me politely, but added— 

“Tf you had read the words in your beautiful voice 
without all these twiddles and repetitions I should have 
enjoyed them even more.” 

“From that moment,” she cried, ‘* I loved that man.” 

She also told the Bishop of her first sight of death and 
its effect upon her. She called others to look at a woman 
“Who has seen Christ.” Her deep religious conviction, 
her extraordinary gift, and even more extraordinary 
humility, went to form a character which he often said was 
one of the most admirable he had ever known. 

Glenarm Castle was a haven of rest during the last 
quarter of a century and more. The Primate loved both 
Lord and Lady Antrim, and many a time when he was sad 
and weary he was rested and cheered by them. With the 
former he had a deep and almost romantic friendship, 
cemented by long late talks about Walter Scott and other 
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English classic writers of whom his host has an unusual 
knowledge; as well as of folk-lore and legends of Antrim 
and the Scotch lowlands; and the intimate history of birds 
and beasts. 

One particular winter afternoon out of many at Mount 
Stewart, the home of constant friends, is remembered. 
Lady Londonderry and women of her house party sat round 
the fire talking as women will. The Primate seemed to be 
reading the Quarterly Review at a table apart. Presently 
he shut his book; on his way to the door he paused, and 
leaning on his two sticks, he said— 

“Ladies, I heard your conversation. I leave you—a 
wiser—and a sadder man! ”’ 


He was greatly loved by those who served him, as was 
also Mrs. Alexander. She took special trouble to instruct 
her household, and had Bible-readings and classes for 
them. There were many of those valued friends who are 
never thought of as “ servants,” honourable though that 
name is. The lives are surely barren and unsatisfactory 
that, having the opportunity, have neither gained nor 
given the tender and faithful affection which may be 


between employer and employed—“ A man’s foes shall be let 


of his own household ”—All of the wise and happy man’s 
household are his friends. 

A few years ago a professional gentleman from America 
of excellent appearance and suave manners, well turned 
out, and evidently prosperous, called at the Palace, Armagh. 

“ You don’t know me,” he said. “I am Tommy, who 
was your page-boy in Derry.” 

All the family remembered Tommy perfectly. He was 
asked to stay for tea: he suddenly put down his cup and 
burst out laughing. 

“* 'To think,” he cried, “‘ only to think, that I, Tommy, 
the page-boy, should be sitting here drinking tea with you 
instead of coming in to take away the tray ! ” 

Then he told that Mrs. Alexander’s teaching had really 

Q 
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been the foundation of his character and fortune. She had 
taught him the One true source of inspiration for ideal and 
conduct. That had helped him in whatever he undertook. 
‘“« And,” he said, ‘‘ I had also a human example in my mind, 
that of my old master, the Bishop of Derry.” 
There were amusing individuals too. A gardener— 
old Tummus has been told of elsewhere. In ancient days 
/ there was also a remarkable coachman called Jimmy. 
He evidently had no excessive veneration for his master. 
In fact, he was more than once heard to say— >» 
(* Experience teaches fools, and if his Lordship does 
what’s he’s thinkin’ on, he’ll larn.’’ >) 
~On one occasion the Bishop was giving away prizes at 
a school—it was on the Festival of the Holy Innocents, and 
he spoke with feeling of the beauty of innocent childhood, 
their trailing clouds of glory, and so forth. 7 
<“Childer is just wee botherations, so they are,” 
floated in from where the carriage waited. ‘‘ The horses 
will tramp you without you quit yer capers—ye limbs 
ep of Satan.” 


iv 

Acquaintance was made with members of the London 
Companies who, in their position as large landowners in 
parts of Ulster, were naturally brought into close relations 
with the Bishop of Derry, and afterwards, in a lesser degree, 
with the Primate. Much charitable and philanthropic 
work was almost dependent upon their subscriptions ; their 
help was invaluable in paying the “‘ assessment ” of many 
poor parishes. What the city of Derry owes to them is 
recorded on a stone inlet to the Cathedral tower— 


“If stones could speake then London’s prayse should sounde 
Who built this Church and Cittie from the ground.” 


The obsolete cannon, toothless watch-dogs staring with 
blind eyes from the old ramparts, were the gifts of these 
‘ Worshipful Companies ”—the Clothworkers, the Drapers, 
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the Goldsmiths, and soon. The Irish Society, representative 
of them all, was the chief landlord, so to speak, in Derry, 
and one of the events of the year there was the “ Visitation ”’ 
of the Irish Society. For a few days they inspected their 
property, dined and made speeches, and consulted with the 
leading personages of the city, including the Bishop. 
They were, on the whole, beneficent landlords; they 
acquitted themselves well of a great trust, and, if they were 
necessarily absentees, they were permanently represented 
by excellent agents, such as the Honble. Arthur Plunket, 
who discharged that office during many years of Bishop 
Alexander’s episcopate. He and his were close and beloved 
friends, who shared all joys and sorrows with the family 
at the palace. 

Among other duties which connected the Bishop of 
Derry with the Irish Society was the government of Foyle 
College. Its status has now been entirely altered, but 
under the old foundation it sent out many distinguished 
men, especially to India—the Lawrences, Sir Robert 
Montgomery, and others. 

In this way the Bishop became intimate with various 
civic celebrities, among them being three Lord Mayors of 
London, who had each been elected for a term to be the 
governor of the Irish Society—Sir George Faudell Phillips, 
Sir John Whittaker Ellis, and Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

When Sir Sydney brought from California a charming 
young wife who had been Miss Hamilton, the acquaintance 
grew into dear friendship, and more, for Miss Hamilton’s 
forebears had gone to America from the North of Ireland, and 
were closely connected with the Alexanders. Sir Sydney’s 
house in Chesham Place opened its hospitable doors to his 
friends from Ireland whenever occasion offered. The 
Bishop appreciated in his host the sterling qualities 
essential to success, but far more the child-like faith 
wherein his old friend fell asleep every night, with the 


words on his lips— 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd.” 
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He said that one reason of his success in life had been that 
he always knew at a glance whom to trust. 

‘* How can you be so sure ? ” 

‘* Their Father’s name is written in their foreheads.” 

Over and above the large benefactions which have 
given Sir Sydney Waterlow a place among philanthropists, 
his friend knew of kindly private deeds of charity, scarcely 
to be credited by those who were acquainted only with the 
sterner side of his character. 

Perhaps it was because of his unusually large acquaint- 
ance with the City “ livery-men” that the Bishop, and 
later the Primate, was peculiarly popular in the City. He 
always got a very warm reception when he rose to speak 
at the Lord Mayor’s dinner to the Archbishops and Bishops, 
in the Guild Hall. The quality of his after-dinner speeches 
seemed to be highly appreciated there: he was generally 
considered to be particularly happy in short impromptu 
efforts of that description. 

He was proud to know that he was himself the member 
of a Guild, and in that way connected with the great life 
of the City. In 1896 he was presented with the Honorary 
Freedom of the Skinners Company. One of the technical 
conditions on receiving this honour was that he should not 
reveal any of the secrets of the Guild. In a witty speech 
he promised the more readily to keep their secrets inviolate 
—hbecause he did not know them ! 

His old school at Tonbridge was especially connected 
with the Skinners Company, and they honoured him 
because he had done honour to the school where he received 
his early education. 

He has told of his sympathy with the soldier character, 
which must be carefully distinguished from any admiration 
of war, and he had many soldier friends. In very old days 
the aged Field-Marshal, Lord Gough, used to welcome him 
to his villa at Booterstown, and fight his famous campaigns 
over for him. The Royal Hospital in Dublin was well 
known to him during its occupation by many Commanders- 
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in-Chief, since his old friends, Lord Strathnairn, and later, 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, were there; in Lord 
Grenfell’s time especially, long happy visits were paid to 
it: Lady Grenfell’s sweet and deep nature strongly 
appealed to him, and he greatly loved her and hers. 

He wrote to her in 1907 about her children— 

‘‘Thanks, thanks many for Chancellor’s two lovely photos 
of your darling babes. I shall cherish them as special treasures. 
Does not the nursery lie as a type of the Kingdom of God before 
us? I have learned not a little by watching those two dear 
children.” 

During the last days of his life he watched the bulletins 
of Lady Grenfell’s fatal illness with painful anxiety. After 
writing a letter of the deepest sympathy to her bereaved 
husband he laid down his pen never to take it up again ; 
his own call was very near. 

There were many others who showed hospitality to 
him and his daughter when duty brought him to Dublin. 
It is unfortunate, though probably inevitable, that the 
official work of the Church of Ireland should be carried on 
in Dublin while the Primate has his residence in the North. 
His friend, Mrs. Beauchamp Doran, and his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Maguire, were among those always ready to receive 
them. In the Vice-Royalty of Lord Cadogan, the Castle 
and the Vice-Regal Lodge were home-like to them, an effect 
only to be obtained by an incomparable host and hostess ; 
also the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, while Mr. Wyndham and 
the beloved Lady Grosvenor were there. Lord and Lady 
Dudley too extended hospitality and friendship. 

His long and varied experience and intimate knowledge 
of his Ireland were of some value to all these. 

Since writing the above, news has come of the 
premature death of the young statesman whose Land 
Purchase Act for Ireland, the Primate, with all thoughtful 
Unionists, found to be most wise and far-seeing. It was 
not, however, the bond of politics which drew him and 
Mr. Wyndham together. Delightful hours, snatched from 
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two busy lives, rise to mind when the enthusiasm of the old 
man went hand-in-hand with the enthusiasm of the young 
man. 

In the firelight of ‘‘ yester year’ the old man sits and 
listens, while the young one walks up and down—it was 
just before the publication of his Ronsard and La Pleiade— 
and he half says, half chants— 


**¢ Upon the loom of such a vague romance 
Love weaves the shadowy fabric of my days ’— 
do you think I have caught the spirit of the original ? ”’ 

Or the morning sun shines through the window of the 
little improvised chapel at the Chief Secretary’s Lodge on 
a bowed white head, and on a slim, upright figure kneel- 
ing like a knight in marble, eternally young, eternally 
beautiful. 

In ordinary politics Dr. Alexander took no part; he 
strongly disapproved of politics in the pulpit, and the priest 
on the platform. Home Rule, to him as to many, was 
not a question of politics only, and on that alone he 
expressed himself, besides the Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment Bill. But he was a careful student of parliamentary 
history, and kept well abreast with the vital interests of 
his own country and others. He spoke in the Albert Hall 
in 1893 against Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill under 
great pressure, especially from his dear friend the second 
Duke of Abercorn, who was the chairman of that great 
protesting demonstration, and whose simple but pithy 
saying has become a watchword of the Unionists, and will 
survive many deeper, wittier, more epigrammatic utter- 
ances— 


“We will not have Home Rule.” 


It was the first public meeting which had been held in 
the Albert Hall, and it was supposed that speakers could 
scarcely be heard. The Duke took the Bishop, who was 
staying with him, to the Hall to try their voices there. 
The Bishop was advised to pitch the voice on a certain 
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note which he could not do; but he managed to be 
perfectly heard. 
The Times of April 24 said— 


“Then came the Bishop of Derry, of whom much had been 
expected and in whose speech all expectations were fulfilled.” 


As it had been when he was a much younger man, so 
now, his words were received with a “ perfect whirlwind of 
applause!” A letter written recently says— 


‘His speech at the Albert Hall has been a mine of wealth 
from which Unionist speakers ever since have drawn inspiration.” 


From the peroration of his speech especially, quotations 
are indeed often made, with probably no clear idea whence 
the quotation comes— 


“And so in bidding farewell to this imbecile caricature of 
a Constitution for Ireland, I ask you to carry away with you 
this brief summary :—Morally, it is the great betrayal ; logically, 
it is the great fallacy ; religiously, it is the great sectarianism 3 
socially, it is the great break up; and Imperially, it is the 
great break down.” 


He also spoke in the General Synod against the dis- 
memberment of the Empire. A speech by Mr. Goschen 
at Glasgow is thus reported in the Times— 


“I wish you had been able to read a most brilliant and 
eloquent speech made at the Synod of the Church in Ireland 
by the Bishop of Derry (cheers) in which he summed up some 
of those conditions which I have put before you. He said— 
‘The voice which is now protesting against the Bill is not 
alone the voice of Ulster, is not alone the voice of Protestantism, 
+s not alone the voice of Episcopalians or Presbyterians ; it is 
not the voice of Roman Catholics alone, it is the voice of civi- 
lized humanity in Ireland (prolonged cheers) ; it is not the voice 
of Scottish settlers, or of English settlers who have been deluded 
to go to Ireland because they believed that the protection of 
Great Britain was theirs for ever, it is the voice of trade; it is 
the voice of capital; it is the voice of intelligence; it is the 
voice of all that works and thinks.” 


He had, however, been an admirer and supporter of 
Mr. Gladstone, as has already appeared; he voted for him 
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when he stood for Oxford in 1865 under the impression 
that he was pledged not to proceed to the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. The letter on which he founded this 
belief was afterwards brought forward by Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy in the debate upon the Bill. It now lies in the tin 
box. After all, it hardly’ proves more than a change of 
opinion, and that was never questioned; nor is a change 
of opinion now considered remarkable, though at that 
time, and in one who had taken such a high place in the 
admiration and affection of the young High Church party, 
it occasioned shocked surprise. 

The letter given below is touching now “ when the 
hurly burly’s done.” 


‘“* Hawarden, 
““ December 13, 1886. 


“My Dear Lorp Bisuop, 

“You have added another mark of courtesy and 
kindness in the gift of your new volume of poetry to one who 
has been the author and strenuous promoter of important 
measures which have had the misfortune, and it is in my view 
a real misfortune, to meet with your disapproval. 

“This is indeed heaping coals of fire on my head. And 
the coals are very hot coals, for I have begun to read the volume ; 
I was attracted almost at the first to what I may term the 
obituary poems and I find their nobleness and richness. sur- 
passes all my expectations. I can bear witness to your truth- 
fulness, though I am but a poor judge of poetic power, in the 
case of Archbishop Trench . . . and in the case of Archbishop 
Lord John Beresford, with whom in my youth I had the high 
privilege of some intercourse . . . 

‘““T remain, 
“Very truly and faithfully, 
“W. E. Guapstone.” 


When the old statesman lay dying the Primate’s 
message to him came from a full heart. 


“ Palace, Armagh, 
n “ April 29, 1898. 
My DEAR Miss GLADSTONE, 


‘There is a little message which has long hovered 
about my heart, but which I have hesitated to express in words. 
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‘Perhaps you will give it for me, if you will, and if it is 
not likely to cause pain. It is this— 

“The old Primate of Ireland desires to send his poor bene- 
diction to Mr. Gladstone. He lifts up his hands and heart to 
God at the moment as if he was present with Mr. Gladstone, 
and prays that He would bestow upon His afflicted servant 
perfect pardon, fulness of peace, and the grace of His Holy 
Spirit for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

“ That is the whole of my message. 

“It is consoling to hear that Mr. Gladstone is sustained 
by the hope which comes from a faith unshaken, and holds fast 
by the Cross of Christ. 

“May I say to you that I remember now with respectful 
affection, the kindness and exquisite courtesy which Mr. 
Gladstone always extended to me; and that if the momentary 
passion of an exciting controversy in politics ever wrung from 
me a bitter word—yet—a deep conviction has ever been with 
me that he is one of the few great statesmen of whom the 
Church may be proud.” 


The old Archbishop was deeply moved by the message 
which was dictated to Miss Helen Gladstone by her father 
on the 8rd Sunday after Easter, May 1, 1898. 


“Tell him that with profound personal reverence, I appre- 
ciate with extreme force and with great humility, the beautiful 
Christian and Apostolic spirit comprised in these sentiments, 
and earnestly pray that every blessing may rest upon that 
Bishopric and that Church, and the whole Christian work con- 
nected with it.” 


Deeply touching, too, to the Archbishop’s daughter is 
a letter to her from Miss Gladstone—the following is an 
extract from it :— 

‘““T was acting secretary at the time, and had the great 
privilege of reading to my Father many beautiful letters and 
messages—especially those of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and the Primate of Ireland ; 
this last, remembering all that went before, seemed the con- 
firmation and crown of the Peace and Blessing of those wonderful 
weeks of his dying.” 


The Primate always saw the best in all men and believed 
in the purity of their motives, if possible. Mrs. Alexander 
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might perhaps have been called a thorough-paced Tory of 
the old, and now obsolete, type; his sympathies in 1910 
were inclined towards the “ Die-hards”’ in the House of 
Lords, but on the whole he was not a “ party man.” He 
was generally in agreement with his great friend, Lord 
James of Hereford, and he was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Mr. Chamberlain. They had not met for some years, but 
they exchanged letters and messages, Mr. Chamberlain 
never failed to remember the old man’s birthday—his 
congratulations were carefully treasured year by year. 


Vv 
From the Tin Box 


We spent a few days at Hatfield shortly before going to 
South Africa. Lord Salisbury spoke to me a good deal of 
his voyage to the Cape in 1847. He went in a sailing ship. 
The discomfort under the circumstances must have been 
intense in the “‘ doldrums.” The vessel did not cut the 
water with an even and continuous speed and make the 
passenger feel that he was on the way to somewhat easier 
surroundings. It was a lounging about perhaps for weeks, 
as if without definite purpose; all the time the sickening 
heat was unmitigated by ice, the fierce thirst was allayed 
by nothing more effective than tepid water. If something 
was supplied to vary the salt meat by the flying fish which 
fell on the deck, they offered a fare of which more was 
thought than the fairy beauty of creatures so radiant and 
so swift. Lord Robert Cecil, as he was at that time, at 
least enjoyed the possibility of some study and undisturbed 
thought given by his cabin, and with almost a pang found 
himself back in the English Channel, to be parted from 
favourite pursuits in his quiet retreat, where he could 
undisturbed “‘ sport his oak.” There, no doubt, he found 
his way to the arrangement of his thoughts in that marvel- 
lous investiture of speech, too haughtily correct to allow 
itself the indulgence of exaggeration, too proudly aware of 
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the real value of popular cheers to condescend to purchase 
them by a surrender of logical correctness. For him, the 
logical fallacy which is a mistake was too near the ethical 
fallacy which is a lie, to be lightly entertained. 

A few weeks afterwards, at the Cape, I made acquaint- 
ance with Canon Cooke, who had lodged in the same house 
with Lord Robert. 

He told me that after the young men had dined together 
they had confidential talks. He said to his companion that 
he hoped he would on his return to England throw himself 
into political life, where a great career would surely await 
him. Lord Robert showed no particular predilection for 
a political career as such a career must be in England. He 
had little or no feeling that the House of Commons was his 
métier. His career of choice would have been with scientific 
chemistry, or a very different sort of science—scientific 
theology. With either, or both of these, he could have 
employed himself sufficiently for happiness. It was only 
the welfare of the Church of England which would greatly 
interest him in politics, and that might safely and suffi- 
ciently be left in the hands of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Cooke 
confessed that, even then, he was not entirely sure that 
Mr. Gladstone would personally fill the high office of such 
a champion. He touched his friend’s glass, and said, “I 
drink to the Prime Minister of England.” 

Lord Robert laughed, and said— 

“‘ Then I drink to the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

When Lord Salisbury became Prime Minister long years 
after, Mr. Cooke wrote to congratulate him, and added a 
postscript— 


“ T refuse the Archbishopric of Canterbury in anticipation !”’ 


v1 
From the Tin Box 


The name, and some of the achievements of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley were known to me before I had the 
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pleasure of a knowledge of him which might be called 
intimacy. 

I think the first personal story about him which I heard 
was told to me by Edward Bowen, afterwards Dean of 
Raphoe, who had the privilege of being Stanley’s pupil at 
University College, and had an intense and loving reverence 
for the College Tutor. 

Stanley preached a sermon to the members of the 
College. The sermon was of wonderful beauty and power. 
It was one of solemn warning, alike to undergraduates and 
the authorities set over them. But, as sentence followed 
sentence and historical illustrations came from that mar- 
vellous reader, a universal smile might be perceived, which 
grew broader in proportion as the preacher became more 
earnest and swayed to and fro in the pulpit. When the 
congregation was dispersing, Edward Bowen felt a hand 
softly laid upon his arm, and Stanley’s well-known voice 
asked him— 

““My dear Bowen, tell me—what was the matter? I 
never was more truly in earnest. Why, oh why was I 
laughed at so remorselessly ? It was cruel, I must say ; 
for I did wish them well with my whole heart.” 

The explanation was this. When his hair was first 
cut, it was so thick and strong that it stood stiffly on end : 
he had come out from his room in great haste. Inside 
his college cap was a pair of gloves. When he took off 
his cap, the gloves were suspended upon his hair. This 
was ludicrous enough, but what made matters worse 
was that the gloves were not rolled up, but separate: as 
the preacher grew more and more animated the gloves 
exhibited certain curious movements: laughter was irre- 
sistible. 

Stanley took the explanation with his usual sweetness, 
and said smiling— 

“Oh! I don’t wonder now.” 

It so happened that the Dean of Westminster and myself 
officiated on two successive Sundays as select preachers at 
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St. Mary’s, Oxford. Stanley was in one of his sunniest 
moods of theological optimism— 


‘Candid minds labour the construction of particular words 
and resolution of dogmas into figurative forms of passionate 


Oriental speech. 
«Gentle clearing off of the investiture of parable and 


metaphor would make an age of culture find a joyful recon- 
ciliation with a renewed church.” 


On the next Sunday I was the University preacher. 
The turn of affairs in the General Synod pained me exceed- 
ingly ; my sky was as dark with clouds as Stanley’s was 
radiant with sunshine. 

At All Souls, on the evening of my sermon, there was 
some discussion upon the very decided difference of the 
two sermons: Dr. Leighton, the courteous and excellent 
Warden of All Souls, who no doubt belonged rather to my 
school than to Stanley’s, said sententiously, ‘ Upon the 
whole I prefer the Westminster Confession to the Irish 
Article.” 

A year or two later it fell to my lot to preach on the 
evening of a Sunday, which was also St. Mark’s Day, to one 
of those congregations in Westminster Abbey whom it is 
such a trembling joy to address. As we came out together 
by the side door into the cloister, Stanley with a radiant 
look took my hand and said— 

‘Thank you, dear Bishop. What delight you gave to 
hundreds to-night! Of course I don’t agree with what 
you said.” 

Upon another occasion I came into the Abbey for the 
afternoon service. The Dean preached the sermon and 
some part of it was, to say the least, very severe upon 
‘“ Fathers.” Ican still hear as I write, after thirty years, 


the withering contempt of— 


“the fierce Jerome, the savage Tertullian.” 


Upon passing into the Deanery, the Dean expressed some 
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regret at what he knew would give me pain in his attack 
upon Jerome and Tertullian. 

‘““Oh!” I said, ““I have no concern with that. Ter- 
tullian is counted as a ‘ Father’ only by certain people who 
are themselves heretics.” , 

On our return from a tour in Italy, he questioned me 
particularly about the reception of Archbishop Trench and 
myself at Monte Casino. I told him that the Abbot of 
Monte Casino officiates, with seven mitres upon a side-table 
by the Altar, in token that, though only a Presbyter, by 
the canonical rule of the Benedictine Order, he is prac- 
tically the Archbishop of seven dioceses. The Dean 
beamed with delight and cried out— 

‘“A magnificent Presbyterian boulder upon the con- 
fused fragments on the soil of the Roman Church.” 

On his visit with Lady Augusta Stanley to us at Derry 
we took them at his earnest desire to Lough Swilly through 
my former beautiful parish, Fahan. He kept wishing 
that somehow we might light upon any one who happened 
to remember the Terror returning after her famous voyage, 
for his brother had been a Lieutenant on board, and in 
Lough Swilly was the spot where she first anchored after 
her Arctic expedition. 

We met Jane Walker, an old parishioner of mine, whose 
father had seen the naval engagement in the Lough in 
1798. I had the carriage stopped and said— 

“ Jane, do you remember the Terror coming into Lough 
Swilly ?” 

‘““Dear O!” she cried. “To hear tell of that now! 
Surely Ido. Don’t I remember that beautiful Lieutenant 
Stanley ; I was sent for to take the linen ashore for washing 
—the Lord knows it wanted washing forbye.” 

The Dean had a long talk with her and asked her 
almost endless questions. He was absolutely enchanted 
with the answers of Jane Walker. 

The Stanleys had paid a visit to Archbishop Beresford 
at Armagh. The Dean was much struck by the streets 
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in the city—English Street, Irish Street, Scotch Street. ‘“ By 
name and position,”’ he said, “‘ forming a sort of compendium 
of the history of Ireland.” 

I told him a story of my relative the Revd. Samuel 
Montgomery going to a remote cottage to minister to a 
sick parishioner. Matches at that time had not come into 
popular use. Being in need of a light he called for a 
candle, and taking a box of matches from his pocket he 
struck one. A hubbub of excited voices of the neighbours 
who always crowd into a sick-room cried— 

“Lord save us! Weans dear! Great is the power of 
the Clergy !”’ 

Stanley thought this might represent the inner feeling 
of Protestants in rural districts, renouncing “‘ priestcraft ”’ 
dogmatically, but in moments of trial and excitement 
paying it a certain amount of inward acquiescence. 

Other things come to my memory. Some one spoke 
of a certain English Bishop as a fine conversationalist. 
The Dean said— 

“A great conversationalist ! Compared to the Bishop 
of Killaloe (Fitzgerald) it is the chuckling giggle of a baby.” 

He once told me of the failure of an Irish dignitary who 
preached at Westminster— 


““ It was a perfectly wonderful sermon. The argument | 


was excellently conceived and perfectly developed, and his 
voice was pleasing and audible. Yet, he never got hold of 
the congregation ; it was a most painful thing to see people 
get up and walk away. It was at last a stampede. Can 
you explain this? Why is it? In some respects he is 
really better than Magee, whom no one ever is tired of 
listening to!” 

At one of his parties he brought me up to an American 
lady. ‘‘ This lady insists upon it that Mr. John Bright is 
in the room, and that she must be introduced to him—so 
I introduce her to Mr. Bright, alias the Bishop of Derry.” 
There must have been some likeness; the American lady 
was not the only one who saw it. 
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He gave this advice when my son was preparing for the 
Historical School at Oxford. 

“Don’t let him use short analyses, compendiums and 
things of that sort. Tell him to tackle good big books. A 
great deal will fall away, but a great deal will stick fast.” 

With one farther word let me close what I have to say 
of that pure soul. Dear old Dean Goulbourn withdrew 
from the select preachers at Oxford because Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley (whom he loved deeply) was on the list, 
and he considered him unfaithful to dogma. I confess 
that I have spoken of him in long past years as “‘ dogma- 
blind.” <— 

When he was lying on his death-bed, poisoned by the 
fatal malaria, he drew himself up a little on the pillow, 
stretched out that wan and slender hand, and said to those 
around him— 

“The Blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost be with you always.” 

Was that dogma-blindness ? 


vii 
From the Tin Box 


Archbishop Magee exercised so much influence upon my 
ideas and practice of preaching, and honoured me with a 
friendship so delightful and unbroken that I gladly devote a 
few pages to his memory. 

Our personal acquaintance began when he left the 
Quebec Chapel, London, for the incumbency of Enniskillen. 
He invited me to deliver a lecture in his parish. Shortly 
afterwards I heard him preach in Dublin, and his example 
revolutionised my somewhat Tractarian and Oxford con- 
ception. The exquisite harmony of his action with the 
idea which he presented struck me as something marvellous. 
Thus, when he spoke of the expanding influence of a good 
home, he illustrated it by the stone dropped into water and 
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the circles pulsating from it in long succession. The elo- 
quent hand helped the eloquent tongue without the slightest 
theatrical exaggeration. No one could say of him, as a 
preacher, what the French maid J osephine said years ago 
to my grandmother. 

Magee became rapidly Dean of Cork, and Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, Dublin. It fell to my lot to be present at 
one of his sermons upon the cant of the day delivered in 
that pulpit. He spoke upon the Pharisee’s prayer— 


“I fast twice in the week, I give tithe of all that I possess.” 


He noted acutely how the most apparently contradictory 
language might be used at different times to express the 
same unwholesome condition of mind. Honour and 
popularity came to the Pharisee, in his day, by his precise 
fulfilment of some exacting requirements of the law ; 
honour and popularity, in our day, are found ina salutary 
neglect of such claims. 

“The Pharisee of our Lord’s day said, «I fast. twice in the 
week, I give tithes of all that I possess.’ The Pharisee of our 
days says, ‘I don’t fast twice in the week, I don’t give tithes 
of all that I possess.’ ” 


A moment’s pause, and then-= 
‘And to do you justice, you certainly don’t.” 


When I became Bishop of Derry I must be allowed to 
confess that, whatever ungodly elation of the natural man 
came to me with that elevation, there was some genuine 
pain at being placed above one so much my superior. 
And this pain was intensified by his unquestioning kind- 
ness and tenderness tome. Then came the famous Church 
Congress in Dublin, and the famous sermon on—‘“ They 
beckoned unto their partners which were in the other 
ship,” with the wonderful touch—“ straining at their nets 
with the stormlight on their faces,” and the sarcasm— 
“the cry unheeded because it was deficient in musical 
regularity.” 

My last meeting with the Archbishop was at the time of 

R 
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his enthronement on St. Patrick’s Day in York Minster, 
where he had invited me to preach on that memorable 
occasion. By his special desire, St. Patrick's Breastplate— 
translated by my Fanny—was sung as a processional. 
The burden of work laid upon the Archbishop was indeed 
formidable. Shortly after the long and trying service in 
the Minster there was a meeting of the clergy in the library 
for the presentation of an address. It was a bitter north 
of England day, the chill was unsoftened by fire or any 
heating apparatus; a slight suspicion of must proceeded 
from the books. 

The address was excellent and the answer felicitous. 
But the recipient of all this homage was evidently ex- 
hausted. Then, as we went out, there was an impromptu 
feeling, evidently gaining ground, that the Archbishop 
should be asked to address a mass meeting of workmen in 
the evening. I made my apprehension known to the Dean 
and to Mrs. Magee. So it was arranged that the Archbishop 
and I should have the evening in undisturbed tranquillity. 
We were alone; we started from fishing, and spoke much 
of old days in Donegal. He remembered with pleasure the 
cessation from hard work, and the deliverance from insomnia, 
which he attributed partly to the calm and incessant lapse 
of the water under the eyes. There did not want a 
higher note. He spoke of that strange leading in life which 
makes itself evident as a man’s years draw on; of the 
almost hopeless condition of health which forced him in 
youth to remain in Spain, apparently to the destruction of 
any plans for his work in life, really to the great advance- 
ment of thought and knowledge. He was very humble 
about faults of sarcastic language and temper. He spoke 
with deep grief of a temporary misunderstanding with Dr. 
Westcott, and he mentioned how at last, upon occasion of 
an unexpected meeting, the great scholar came straight up 
to him and spoke with feeling and tenderness a few words 
never to be forgotten. 

“This made my wrestling-match with Satan short and 
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easy,’ said the Archbishop. ‘‘ And I felt so much better 
in every way. What a man Westcott is! What an 
intellect ! Well, he has, I think, one little flaw for a com- 
mon man like myself. I scarcely ever read, or for many 
years heard a sentence from him without a feeling of 
humiliation at the stores of learning and depths of thought 


which it implied. But, then, I could seldom see its con-___. 
nection with the second sentence which followed, and still 


more rarely with the third.” 

He went on to say— 

“* How thankful I should be for being called to York as 
life draws on! If a minister had been silly enough to 
recommend me for Canterbury, and I had been mad 
enough to accept it, how wretched I should have been! 
There is one thing which I pray that I may be able to do 
here—to compose some unhappy disputes which have 
arisen. I will with God’s help seek peace and ensue it.” 

A few days after the enthronement at York I received 
the following letter :— 

‘“* Bishopsthorpe, York, 
‘March 27. 

**My pnEAR BIsHopP, 

*““ Spite of your request that I should not do so, I must 
send you one line of thanks for your most kind and brother- 
like letter. It was a real pleasure to me that so old an Irish 
friend as you are should have graced my enthronement by a 
sermon—and such a sermon! Worthy of the occasion—worthy 
of yourself and deeply touching to me and mine. There was a 
fitness too in its being preached by one of the ‘two Irish 
Deans’ of the York Congress of 25 years ago—to, and of the 
other ! 

““ How many things have happened since you and I stood 
side by side on that Congress platform—How many who then 
stood beside us have passed away ! 

““ We have been spared, and have each of us, I trust, some 
good work yet to do for the Master. 

‘“ Your sermon and pleasant presence; with its whiff of fresh 
Donegal air—so good for bothof us—was a pleasant inauguration 


of my new career. 
‘“‘ Need I tell you how welcome you and Mrs. Alexander will 
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be here? When you visit us—as you must ere long—we shall 
have another talk over old times. 
‘“‘ Ever yours affec?*!y, ; 
““N. E. Epor.” 


Here ends the Extract from the Tin Bow 


A short passage from the sermon preached by the 
Bishop of Derry at the enthronement of the Archbishop 
of York is here added. 

‘©, . Perhaps you have known moments of more joy than 
this—pure and full as it is. Yours—for truth must speak— 
has been a great gift. Not only rhetoric guided by severe 
logic has given you a sway over your fellow-men. Souls, living 
souls are your witness. Hundreds there are who can say that 
often they have heard through you the message of Divine love 
,.that inspires a divine life. You, more than most men, have 
known those hushed and pregnant moments when in great 
churches a thousand beating hearts make that strange silence, 
and a thousand sinful and world-worn faces have turned towards 
you with the soft look of a little child. They have heard some 
word of Christ coming a little nearer to the hearts of men. 
They have felt as if, over the vulgarity and meanness of these 
sordid and material lives of ours, there were the azure depths 
and the golden distances, and their eyes have seen the King 
in His beauty and the land that is very far off, and pardon 
and peace and holiness have seemed things that were very near 
to them.” 

Vill 

Mr. Osborne was probably right when he said that 
Primate Alexander did not look “ judicial” ; a convincing 
special pleader he might have been, and very likely he would 
have obtained the acquittal of many prisoners at the bar. 
He may have remembered his early intention of the Law with 
something like regret at times, though he never seriously 
wished for a moment that his choice of a profession had 
been other than it was, for he was always deeply interested 
in stories from the law-courts and the enigmas of crime. 
With all who appreciate real wit, he found it most ready 
and pungent in legal circles. In the old days of the 
Northern Circuit a delightful company used often to find 
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its way to the Palace in Derry from the Court House 
opposite. “ Jimmy” Hamilton came over, with a store 
of the funny sayings of stolid but acute Northern witnesses 
who can constantly baffle the most accomplished cross- 
examination ; and a kind and rather solemn old gentleman, 
with an unmistakable twinkle in his eye, known as “‘ The 
Father of the Bar’’—these and many more, some who 
like them have passed away, and some who have risen high 
in their profession. 

Other legal friends there were too whom he had special 
pleasure in meeting, Lord Macnaghten; Lord Ashbourne; 
Lord Justice Holmes—Chancellor of Armagh Diocese; 
Judge Madden—with whom he exchanged amusing letters 
about the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy; Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon—a layman to whose memory the Church of 
Ireland owes a debt which can hardly be paid; and also 
one who can be named in no particular category, but only 
in the sacred name of friendship, Mr. Justice Ross, Judge 
in the Irish Land Court. 

Lord Plunket and Archbishop Peacocke made _ his 
Primatial work in Dublin easier by generous help from their 
busy hours, and for his brother bishops he had much 
affection, especially those of his own Province. It is 
invidious to mention one rather than another, but it may 
be said that he had great pleasure in a visit from Bishop 
Day of Clogher, who undertook some confirmations for 
him in his last year at Armagh, and it is not possible to 
omit the name of his beloved successor, Archbishop Crozier. 
He heard in his distant retirement with great thankfulness 
that Dean Bernard had been appropriately raised to the 
Irish Episcopate. 

When he wrote to Bishop d’Arcy to express his pleasure 
that he had been elected to the Bishopric of Clogher in 
1903, he said— 

‘“* Believe me, my dear Lord and Brother, that for some 


years I have looked upon the accession of yourself and Dean 
Bernard to the Episcopacy as a thing to be generally desired, 
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that I feel what an additional reserve of strength we have in 
you, and that I hail you not only with pleasure but with the 
pride which one feels in having a splendid co-adjutor.” 


No varying shades of opinion interfered with the gentle- 
ness of personal friendship. Dean Goulbourn was his 
friend, and Dean Farrar—with whom he often stayed—in 
no ordinary sense of the word. 

English archbishops and bishops, and many Colonial 
and American bishops were also, naturally, friends and 
correspondents. They all treated him with unfailing 
affection and respect. It is well remembered that, at the 
last Pan Anglican Conference, they all, with one accord, 
rose to their feet when the old man was wheeled into the 
hall of assembly. 

Among the visits most enjoyed by him of late years 
was a week at Lambeth Palace for meetings of the con- 
sultative committee of that Conference. It was his privi- 
lege to have been present at those great meetings of the 
Bishops of the Anglican Communion, every tenth year, 
since the first in 1867, when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Longley) wrote to him on Sept. 9— 

‘““DEAR BisHop oF DERRY (DESIGNATE), 

“IT think that your present position authorises me to 
invite you to our conference on the 24th, but I trust you will 
not think me wanting in respect if I intimate a feeling on my 


part (for I have consulted with no one else) that you should 
not join in voting previous to Consecration.” 


The Bishop of Derry and Mrs. Alexander had much 
affection for Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, “‘ St. Chris- 
topher,”’ as they used to call him. 

Archbishop Benson of the beautiful smile—surely as 
beautiful as Dr. Pusey’s or Jenny Lind’s—preached his last 
sermon in Armagh Cathedral, being then the Primate’s 
honoured and loved guest, on the day fortnight before his 
peaceful passing in the church at Hawarden. 

Archbishop Tait became dear and intimate. With 
Mrs. Tait and his daughters he stayed at the Palace, Derry. 


ee 
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As well as the many more remarkable qualities known to 
history, his dry Scottish humour was much appreciated 
by both the Bishop and Mrs. Alexander. During a visit 
to Addington they first met the Archbishop’s chaplain, 
afterwards to become his son-in-law and successor. They 
always maintained that they had divined his romance with 
the Archbishop’s daughter at a very early stage. 

To Bishop Boyd Carpenter, lately Bishop of Ripon, he 
was drawn by many bonds of affection, both being Ivish- 
men, both poets, both with the same high purpose in life. 
The Bishop and Mrs. Boyd Carpenter came from their 
lovely home at Kingswear to visit him on the very day 
of the seizure, which those about him did not then under- 
stand to be fatal. 

ix 
From the Tin Bow 

Circumstances of a political kind had hidden from me 
for a time the nobility, the rugged grandeur of Archbishop 
Temple’s character. By degrees its beauty came out 
before me and filled me with shame. It was, and isa satis- 
faction to me that the revered memory was not considered 
to be dishonoured by my verses in the Times, and that in 
so many churches in London and elsewhere the tribute 
was read from the pulpit. 


I happened a few years ago to be given by a friend a “,_ 


letter of his to a young girl. It is both wise and kind, and 
testifies to the genuine kindness and sympathy of an over- 
worked Archbishop of Canterbury who could find time to 
write to a puzzled and ignorant questioner of no particular 


importance. 


** Lambeth Palace, 8.E., 
* 21st July, 1899. 


‘““My pear Youne Lapy, 

“ T cannot advise you to allow your mind to rest upon 
the questions that may be raised concerning the Bible and the 
statements contained in it. 

“Tt is true for all the purposes for which it is given— 
true to teach us God’s will and God’s love—true to guide us 
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into all religious truth. It is full of blessing to all who read 
it and endeavour to live by it. And we cannot read it too 
often or think of it too much. 

“But, as St. Paul says, we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels. It has been written by men—inspired men—but still 
men. And God has given us no promise that His inspiration 
would make the men free from ordinary mistakes. If there 
be mistakes God has taken care that these mistakes shall not 
hurt our spiritual life. And, as there may be mistakes, also 
there may be allegories, parables, vision and the like. 

“The Revelation which closes the Bible is a great vision, 
and we do not suppose all the imagery with which it abounds 
to be ordinary fact. What is true in it is not the words but 
the meaning. And as this is a Vision so in all probability is 
the Creation, the Garden, the Fall, the Expulsion. But to 
deal with these matters requires learning which you cannot 
yet have obtained. 

“* Be content for some years to come to put aside all questions 
concerning the merely ‘this world’ character of the Bible— 
and use it as God means you to use it as the guide and inspirer 
of your life. 

“Yours very truly, 
“FE. CAnTuar.” 


x 
From the Tin Box (unfinished) 


I was Bishop Lightfoot’s guest during preparations for 
the Church Congress at Newcastle. He asked for a text 
or inscription to put over one room where many sessions 
were to be held. I suggested his predecessor’s sentence— 


“It is a great matter of patience to hear some men talk.” 


He mentioned that married friends were urging him to 
marry ; he said it reminded him of the story of the fox who 
had lost his tail, who eloquently urged his friends to get rid 
of theirs by letting them down into the water when it was 
freezing, and thus allowing them to be frozen off. Each of 
the friends who gave advice about matrimony was to him 
like the fox who had lost his tail. | 

At the Congress he and I were bustling and making our 
way tothe platform. A lady exclaimed to him as he passed— 
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“Pray show me, sir, the Bishop of Durham on the 
platform.” He hesitated. ‘‘ What is he like? ” she urged 
—*“ Do you know him ?—Is he tall and handsome ? ” 

“ Oh, I know him, Madam, yes. He is not very tall and 
I am inclined to think he is—well, not very handsome.” 

On finishing the long climb up Monte Rosa I was told 
that he cried out— 

“Let us sing the Te Deum,’ which the party did with 
one accord. (Compare the story of Voltaire who on seeing 
the morning sun exclaimed— 

“ Dieu le Pére, je tadore,” but thinking that his 
natural cry might be reported, he added in a moment 
a qualifying sentence.) 

When I was making a call at Lambeth I met him; he 
waited, standing by the rails over the entrance for some 
moments, to talk. He spoke of Archbishop Ussher with 
perfect admiration and wonder. I think I remember that 
he used the word divination, no doubt referring to his 
judgment of the “‘ three recensions ” founded entirely upon 
a number of felicitous conjectures, before the MSS. turned 
up which advanced the conjectures to a certainty. 

The last time I ever saw him he was delivering a sermon 
on the Sunday after Ascension. It was precisely the same 
in substance with the view taken in Dr. Swete’s “‘ Appear- 
ances of the Risen Lord.” It took me a little by surprise. 


xi 

It has been excellently said in a well-known biography 
that personal interest taken in men and women who have 
served their generation well, and in others who mourn for 
them, by the Crown and Members of the Royal Family, 
should be recorded. It shows the goodness of heart and 
largeness of sympathy on their part which bind the affections 
of the people to the throne with something far beyond 
official loyalty. It makes of all the nation one family. 

Queen Victoria took an interest in the Bishop of Derry 
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from the time when first, as a very young “State”? Bishop 
she invited him to preach before her and to stay at Windsor. 
A sermon of his at Berkeley Chapel in which sympathetic 
mention was made of the Prince Consort, for whom the 
preacher always had a great admiration, is said to have 
given her much.pleasure. By her wish he preached at 
private services, and at services on occasions of public 
interest, when Her Majesty or members of her family were 
present. One of the most memorable of these occasions 
was the Sunday after the celebration of her first Jubilee. 
Nearly all the members of the Royal Family in England 
were present at a special service in the old Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall. Conspicuous among them was the splendid 
Crown Prince of Germany. The Bishop of Derry fully 
appreciated that his sermon should be short. He always 
found it difficult to look at a watch while he was preaching, 
so he asked the organist to be kind enough to touch a note 
gently a few minutes before the end of the time he had 
allotted to himself, as a hint that he should wind up to his 
conclusion. The organist, not quite understanding, sud- 
denly struck a loud chord. The distinguished company 
in the royal pew visibly “jumped ”—the Crown Prince 
dropped a heavy book. 

In the days near the end, when the great Queen wrote 
few letters with her own hand, she wrote to the Primate 
that it had been a pleasure to her to see him again when 
she visited Ireland at the last. A beautiful letter to him 
from Queen Alexandra, in the first days of her widowhood, 
speaks of her faith in the son who had just ascended the 
throne with such. high and noble purpose, a faith shared 
fully by him to whom she wrote. That son, like his father, 
never failed in consideration and thoughtful kindness for 
the old man, the last representative of the Irish Bishops 
appointed by the Crown. 

At the moment when a man lays down his life work 
it is inevitable that he should have some feeling of 
finality, of disillusion, of reaction, perhaps of failure. 
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With extraordinarily sympathetic insight, King George 
chose that time of trial to confer upon him the Grand 
Cross of the Victorian Order. 

Ireland’s special member of the Royal Family never 
failed in kind thoughtfulness. The Duke of Connaught, 
whenever he was in the North of Ireland, used to come to 
the Palace at Armagh to visit—‘‘ my dear old friend ”— 
as he called the Primate. All these expressed their sorrow 
and their sympathy to his daughter when he died. A 
gracious message from the King and Queen told of their— 
*“ great concern at the death of the Archbishop whom they 


knew for so many years and whose lovable character they so 
much admired.” 


A telegram came from Denmark— 


‘““T am so deeply grieved at the death of your dear father, 
for whom I had a great affection and regard. Please accept 
my sincerest sympathy with you and yours in the great loss 
you have sustained. 

“* ALEXANDRA.” 


The Duke of Connaught’s kind words were— 


“So grieved to hear the sad news of your dear father’s 
death, accept my deepest sympathy. 
‘“* ARTHUR.” 


xii 
The gift of personal attraction need not be insisted 
upon. It brought many spontaneous utterances, such as 
the late Duke of Abercorn’s telegram when he heard of his 
old friend’s death— 


‘‘The dear, dear man. There was no one like him.” 


It was a gift too subtle to be expressed by one word 
whether that one were ‘“‘ charm” or “effluence,” and too 
elusive to be explained by a multitude of words. The too 
many words of these chapters will most likely entirely 
fail to convey it, unless in some way it emanates from the 
story of Primate Alexandeyr’s life. 


CHAPTER XIV 


SOUTH AFRICA 


1893 
i 
From the Tin Bow 


THE months of June, J uly, and August, 1893, were signalised 
for me by a voyage to the Cape for the purpose of marrying 
my daughter to George Bowen, the son of my old friend 
John Bowen, of Burt, Londonderry, and nephew of my still 
older friends, Sir George Bowen, and Edward Bowen—Dean 
of Raphoe. Rough experiences in Australia had well fitted 
him for the part of a pioneer, and, incidentally, for that of a 
fighting man when the Matabele War broke out. He was 
fortunate enough to find a position under the Chartered 
Company mainly owing to the intervention of our much- 
loved friend the second Duchess of Abercorn, and still 
remains in their service. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes kindly invited us to stay with him at 
Groote Schuur, and arranged that the wedding should take 
place from his house. His brother and sister and a cousin 
travelled out with us—most delightful companions. A 
voyage to the Cape presents nothing now which is not 
almost as familiar as a trip from Dover to Calais, and I 
shall say little about it. Sir Donald Currie, owner of the 
great Line to which our ship, The Dunnottar Castle, belonged, 
an old acquaintance of mine, saw us off and arranged that 
we should be well looked after. Unfortunately, he could 
not provide against a very trying catastrophe. The little 
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bride’s jewellery was stolen from her cabin. There were 
valuable wedding’ presents in the haul, besides treasures of 
her girlhood. We landed at Capetown after a voyage of 
17 days; I took the services and preached, both in the Bay 
of Biscay and Table Bay, in heavy seas, and in an oily roll 
in the sweltering tropics. 

There was a most pleasing young Free Church minister 
on board, going out to Lovedale, with whom I had many 
delightful talks, also a handsome young Scotch lady 
engaged to another Free Church minister, who was to meet 
her at Capetown. It was somewhat strange to my North 
of Ireland experience to find that she delighted in “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” knelt devoutly, and joined in singing 
the Psalms. The true spirit of Lovedale was with these 
devoted missionaries of the Gospel—‘‘ Broad Christianity 
does not mean lax Christianity ’—with them it certainly 
did not. 

Upon landing at Capetown many came and greeted us 
most kindly—George Bowen was of course the first on 
board. Notes and telegrams from all quarters poured in— 
‘“* Preach, preach for me,” was the central idea of most of 
them. 

My child’s wedding went off delightfully—the parish 
church of Rondebosch was exquisite with arum lilies, and 
the service was really beautiful. The Governor came and 
Lady Loch. They have both been greatly endeared to us, 
not alone by their warm hospitality to the daughter who 
remains with me and to myself, but still more by their 
extraordinary kindness and affection to the daughter whom 
I left in a strange land. In the trying months, while her 
husband was fighting in the north they were indeed like a 
father and mother to her. But on that day there was 
hardly a murmur of the coming storm of the Matabele 
war, and the young couple hoped to go to Victoria together 
within a few weeks. 

Mr. Rhodes paternally gave away the bride with a 
gentle air; I tried to restrain all emotion, but there were 
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tears in his eyes. One of the strange contradictions of his 
nature was its intensely emotional side. 

The luncheon at Groote Schuur was very delightful. 
The Lochs brought with them, besides their suite, Lady 
Henry Paulet, now Lady Winchester, who lives in my 
affections very near those who are dearest to me. It is of 
half-forgotten history that Mr. Hofmeyr, the then head of 
the Dutch Bond, was at that time the close friend of Mr. 
Rhodes, and he was present with other members of the Cape 
Parliament. There were the old-fashioned speeches which 
I cannot help regretting at modern weddings. Mr. Rhodes 
spoke warmly of George ; the Governor said of my daughter, 
“She is now the child of the Colony which will make her 
its care.” 

The sky seemed to me that day purer and bluer than 
I have ever seen it, purer and bluer than that of Italy. 
Masses of violets sent out their sweetness on a flood of 
sunshine. 

Some days afterwards my unmarried daughter and I 
went to see the young couple. We had a lovely drive to 
their retreat at Diep River. It seemed a sort of fairyland, 
passing through village after village, seeing pretty cottages 
with all sorts of flowering hedges round them, old Dutch 
Square mansions in fir groves, Malay women in all colours 
of the rainbow, black children grinning and playing. There 
was the majestic background of Table Mountain, or the 
long stretch of plain bounded by the violet Hottentot 
Hollands. The clear air was filled with the odour of the 
pines, or the more delicate fragrance of shrubs and flowers, 
with here and there the piercing sweetness of scented water- 
lilies in some wayside pond. 

On another occasion we drove to Hout Bay, on a picnic 
with Mr. Rhodes, along a road more beautiful than the 
Corniche—the Kloof Road. Such a sky and sea! We 
passed farms, one, with camellias on great trees, red and 
white, in front of it; fields of arum lilies; hedges thick 
with roses; vineyards right and left. Then came miles 
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of mountain slopes covered with exquisite shrubs; then 
ereat dark groves at each side of the road. 

A visit was arranged for us to Kimberley as guests of 
the De Beers Company. The railroad for hundreds of 
miles passed through the Great Karroos, desolate to a degree, 
but not without occasional ostrich farms where the great 
birds swept stormily along, giving some notion of the 
tremendous “ kick ” of their iron toes. But it is a climate 
where night is more beloved than day ; first indescribable 
sunsets upon the ranges of far hills; then the magic moon 
of Africa. 

Kimberley is on a vast plain, and liable, as we soon 
discovered, to those strange red dust-storms. There had 
lately been a passing cloud of locusts, and no green things 
were left anywhere. We went down a diamond mine, and 
each lady of the party was presented with a diamond. My 
old friend, Dr. Gaul, now Bishop of Mashonaland, whom I 
had ordained in Derry, was then the indefatigable Arch- 
deacon of Kimberley. Our meeting was indeed a happy one. 
I had the privilege of preaching twice on Sunday to that kind 
of “‘ audience which makes the Preacher,” as Bossuet says. 

A curious thing happened.—A young man stopped me 
in the street. ‘‘ Do you remember, my Lord, having been 
struck in the face by a pigeon whilst preaching to a large 
congregation ? ” 

“‘ Ves—at Peterborough Cathedral.” 

“‘T was a chorister there. I suddenly remembered it 
when I saw you enter the pulpit last night.” 

On that Sunday afternoon we visited the ““ Compound ” 
where the natives who work in the mines are beneficently 
kept out of mischief, and prevented from squandering their 
earnings upon drink. A Christian service was going on. 
When a hymn was sung in native dialect to some strange 
monotonous African chant, an English book was handed to 
me that I might follow the words. The hymn which had 
been translated into Mashona happened to be my Fanny’s. 
I had just been thinking of her and of the tremendous 
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distance which separated us—we seemed to be strangely 
brought nearer to each other at that moment. , 


li 
From the Tin Bow 


According to my usual custom, I tried to give what help 
I could to my brethren while I was in South Africa. I 
preached at the church where my daughter was married, 
and at the Cathedral on several occasions. The Bishop 
asked me to address the clergy on a week-day, and after my 
sermon I had an opportunity to talk with many who are 
doing good work under the Southern Cross. 

The Bishop of Capetown I found, beyond most men, a 
saint. 

The Cathedral at Capetown is an old Georgian church, 
bare and ugly. I trust that it will soon be very different. I 
must honestly say that, in South Africa, I hope that modera- 
tion in externals may prevail. The sort of men who represent 
English settlers in the remote places do not make complaint 
or disturbance about that which they do not understand or 
approve; but they are apt to go out of church silent and con- 
temptuous—and not to come back again. In their strenu- 
ous life it is the essentials of religion which appeal to them. 

It was the season of the meeting of Parliament. We 
went to hear a painfully interesting debate. It was upon 
the passing of more stringent laws for the isolation of lepers, 
and their removal to that sad island lying darkly in the 
blue of Table Bay. 

It was in my. mind to visit the unfortunates out there 
with what words of consolation might be given to me; my 
companion daughter was ready to accompany me, but 
those in authority discouraged the idea, mainly because I 
could have spoken only through an interpreter. 

Mr. Rhodes was often absent from home for the greater 
part of the day fulfilling his Parliamentary duties ; two days 
in the week he did not return from Capetown till long after 
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dinner because of the evening sittings. There was an 
excellent homely supper on his return and much agreeable 
conversation. I often thought that, on these occasions, he 
was almost at his best, but the ladies, who always rode with 
him before breakfast, disputed this point. 

It has been my lot during a long life to converse with 
some of the most distinguished talkers of the day. I must 
say that, in my opinion, Cecil Rhodes would have been hard 
to beat when he was quite at home with his company, and 
sure of understanding and sympathy. There was power 
of thought, originality of expression, and more humour 
than those who knew him slightly were ready to credit him 
with. There was also a most intense and shrinking sensi- 
tiveness, a key to his character not, I think, often found. 

He kindly gave me the use of his own library to write 
in. I found letters littered all over it; this caused me 
considerable embarrassment, for the eye often falls 
unconsciously upon a sentence not intended for it. My 
astonishment that all this correspondence should lie about 
unanswered, and a request that it might at least be put in 
drawers out of sight led to a characteristic remark from 
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‘* Letters belong to three classes: one class no doubt 
might be answered; one class answers itself; the largest 
class need not be answered at all.” 

Many of us may wish for the courage of such an opinion. 
He discovered that I happen to have a rather good memory 
for quotations. I was astonished at his own apparently 
varied and accurate knowledge of poetry when, for several 
mornings at breakfast,—not a generally poetical time—he 
plied me with puzzles. 

‘* Now, Bishop, do you remember where this line 
occurs ? ”’ or “ how this line ends ? ” 

I acquitted myself pretty well, but I was fairly stumped 
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> “How hard their lot who neither won nor lost!” 

He then, laughing, produced from under the tablecloth 
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a Book of Familiar Quotations whence he had been cribbing 
unseen by me, and shewed me that the line was written 
by Richard Graves. He really had a high appreciation of 
literature, and discrimination in style. He shared my 
enthusiasm for the style of Gibbon, and many writers of 
noble English prose. In other art he also had intuition. 
I am told that in a gallery he always declined a catalogue, 
and after a few minutes’ inspection could, with almost 
unerring instinct, point out the best work. 

After my anti-Home Rule speech in the Albert Hall an 
anonymous gift came to me—a walking-stick of peculiar 
wood and shape, on which is a silver band with this in- 
scription following my name— 

“ Defensor preclarus Impertt Britannici.” 

Mr. Rhodes was much interested in this stick. One 
day when we were out walking together he said— 

“ Of course, I should never have the chance of receiving 
such a present ? ” 

‘Not from this donor,” I answered, laughing. “ Re- 
member your gift of £10,000 to Mr. Parnell to further the 
cause of Home Rule for Ireland!” 

“True,” he said, with his peculiar dreamy look, “ one 
could not be also considered an Imperialist.” 

He bent to look at the stick. I held it up to read the 
inscription for him, and to my amazement I found his name 
upon it instead of mine. We had been given twin sticks 
by the same Imperial enthusiast. It had amused him to 
place his to my hand, instead of my own, when we were 
going out of the house. He was delighted with the success 
of his little practical joke, and laughed like a schoolboy 
over the “ rise” taken out of the Bishop. 

‘“* What class of men,”’ he once asked me, “* do you think 
the most sensible and the best judges of human character ? ”’ 

I made one or two shots. He said— 

“T do not hesitate for a moment—medical men.” 

He was very fond of asking questions. 

‘¢ Who is the cleverest man you have ever met ? ”’ 
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I mentioned several names with hesitation. 

‘**T am sure,” he said, with conviction, ‘‘ Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, is the wisest judge of men, the best 
master of the practical conclusion of politics, and a man 
most capable of putting sane truth in clear language with- 
out rhetorical froth.” 

One day I was standing before the window of the 
reception room when a large dinner party was invited. 
Mr. Rhodes walked in; he had a way of wandering from 
room to room, and sometimes he was gone before one of 
his questions could be answered. 

‘* Bishop, have you ever thought how it is that Oxford 
men figure so largely in most departments of public life ? 
The Oxford system in its most finished form looks very 
unpractical, yet, wherever you turn your eye—except in 
science—an Oxford man is at the top of the tree.” 

A brief conversation was broken up by the arrival of 
guests. I think the conclusion was, that the thought of the 
wisest men, clothed in the most finished form of human 
language made a sort of fertilising pollen; and that the 
study of Logie, little encouraged elsewhere—if of little or no 
help to the discovery of new thought and ideas—was the best 
instrument of analysis, and strengthened the mind in giving 
strength from the premises to the legitimate conclusion. 

I was naturally reminded of this conversation when his 
wonderful Will became known to the world. 

I had talks with him, confidential and almost inspiring, 
which shewed me the mind of the man in a way to make 
one smile at the gross charges brought against him; they 
also shewed the romantic idealism of his purpose, and the 
loftiness of his ambition—not for himself, but for his country 
and his fellow-countrymen beloved with the enthusiasm 
of the true patriot. Glimpses there were too of an inner 
light over which I now rejoice to think. 

Father Hartman, the celebrated Jesuit missionary, was 
a visitor for a few days at Groote Schuur while we were 
there. He was strongly of opinion that there was unlikely 
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to be any real spread of Christianity in the new territory 
acquired by the concession, as long as the ‘‘ abominations ”’ 
of Lobengula the Matabele King were allowed to continue. 
It is already among old-forgotten things how the savage 
King went back upon his word and attacked the English 
settlers in the country which they had bought from him ; 
how he was conquered by the handful of pioneers of the 
Chartered Company (of whom my son-in-law was one); and 
how heroically a company of them, commanded by Allan 
Wilson (of whom, by a miracle almost, my son-in-law was 
not one), died singing ‘‘ God save the Queen,” surrounded 
by thousands of Matabele. 

No one has succeeded in describing Cecil Rhodes, and 
I cannot hope to succeed—laughing, stern, calculating, 
childlike, heroic; a statesman, an Oxford undergraduate 
to the end; prosaic, romantic; a recluse and a eavalier— 
too lazy to write a cheque or a note, working day and night 
—Prime Minister of a great Colony; head and heart of 
one of the biggest commercial undertakings in the world ; 
using men as a chess player uses the pieces under his hand, 
yet willing to lay down his life for others. 

The story of his courage in the Matoppos is well known, 
but there is another story. Shortly before our arrival at 
the Cape there was a shipwreck on the coast near. It 
seemed impossible to save those on board, the crew of the 
lifeboat hung back, but Mr. Rhodes sprang into it and per- 
suaded some of the men to go with him. In great peril 
they reached the wreck and every soul was saved. After 
being out all night wet through, he had just time to change 
his clothes before appearing in his place in Parliament as 
if nothing unusual had happened. 

Put together the most incongruous qualities, the most 
contradictory epithets, nothing will build again the great 
man whom England has lost, nor shew the world, which 
did not and would not know him, the charm of his uncon- 
ventional personality, the attraction of his erratic, dreamy, 
practical genius. 
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Tur obituary article on Primate Alexander in the Times 
of Sept. 18, 1911, contained this paragraph— 


“Poet, Bishop, theologian—it is not thus that he will be 
best remembered, but as a preacher. His gifts were all conse- 
crated to this high office. The well-stored mind of the scholar, 
the delicate imagination of the poet, the active intellect of the 
keen observer who looks out upon the world with eager curiosity, 
the hallowed experience of the faithful parish priest, he used 
them all for his sermons. In some respects he was the most 
brilliant of the preachers of his day. Not so powerful as Magee, 
or so intensely serious and inspiring as Liddon, or so persuasively 


and subtly reasonable as Boyd-Carpenter, he surpassed them all 
as a master of felicitous and striking (phrases\y Yet for some 


years he was not much heard in Ireland outside his own Cathe- 
dral and Diocese, where he preached constantly.” 


It is necessary to shew why he was better known far 
afield than in his own country. The rarity of invitations 
to preach in Ireland arose from distrust of what he might 
say as a “ High Churchman,” or nervousness as to what 
interpretation might be put upon what he did say. For 
instance, when he preached on the anniversary of the 
shutting of the gates of Derry upon the Tolerance and the 
Intolerance of the Gospel he read more tolerance into 
Holy Writ than some of the listeners quite liked. 

But, on the other hand, sermons were pressingly asked 
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of him for Oxford, Cambridge, all the English Cathedrals, 
and innumerable parish churches. If he acknowledged, 
as an honest man, that a talent had been entrusted to him, 
he no doubt felt that he was bound not to lay it up-in a 
napkin. It was certainly not of his own choice that much 
of his best work, as a preacher, was not given to Ireland. 
His heart was hot within him, and he had to speak with 
his tongue; he burned to deliver his message, and he 
could only deliver it to those who would receive it. He 
had an earnest belief in the mission of the preacher, and 
often regretted that our Church does not admit of an Order 
of preachers. 

There is an envelope among his papers thus endorsed— 


** Farewell sermon at dear old Derry.” 


In that sermon we find his aims as a preacher— 


“IT have tried that my preaching should be churchlike, 
that it should be Christian, that it should be full of peace.” 


The holiday, which in common with all workers he was 
advised to take annually, was, generally, very little of a 
holiday. Ifthe time allowed were not occupied by a “‘ cure”’ 
in England or abroad, it was often spent in London. He 
found help there for the great purpose of his life, and that 
purpose was to be a “‘ forth-teller.”” It was a help to him 
as a preacher to be for a time near the centre of things, to 
talk with leaders of thought, to place his hands on the 
keyboard of modern ideas. This is obviously achieved, 
not only among the learned and the wise, but also in 
intercourse with the cultivated and witty. Until the 
days when an enthralling game was more or less the 
destruction of conversation as an art, he was much sought 
after socially. But no one would have been more astonished 
and incredulous, or more annoyed than he would have been 
—except perhaps his wife—had they either of them been 
told that they were the “lions” of an entertainment. 
Mrs. Alexander, from her constitutional shyness, was not 
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so popular as he was, but her originality of thought and 
directness of expression were very attractive to those who 
could appreciate them. When she sat silent among those 
who could not, she was quite unconscious that, as a 
“* poetess,”’ she was observed with interest and curiosity. 
She always distrusted her own powers as an entertainer. 
In early days she trusted to her niece, now Mrs. George 
Hornidge, to take this duty for her in her own house, 
and later to her daughters. 

He rarely came from the Atheneum without illumina- 
tion, often from the most unlikely sources, upon subjects 
which had been in his mind awaiting development. Then 
the restlessness of his genius, if so it may be called, would 
not suffer him to keep silence. An Old Testament story, 
a stage in the evolution of Creation, a poetic image in 
Eastern parable was seen by the new light to be not less, 
but more applicable to the newest type of character, the 
newest insight of science, the newest phase of modern 
civilisation. 

He preached sometimes in the West End, sometimes 
in the East End, on almost every Sunday, and many 
week-days of his so-called holiday. He made it a rule to 
help weary clergymen whenever he could, and wherever 
he might be, whether in London, or beside the sea, or at 
some foreign health-resort where a hastily cleared salon 
was very likely the only place for public worship. 

But he managed also to listen to sermons, and he 
always listened with respect, for he maintained that he 
learnt something from even the most immature deacon. 
He never joined in the “ragoit” criticism which is too 
apt to take place at luncheon on Sunday, though he gave 
a different account of himself in a letter to the Bishop 
of Down, Dr. Crozier— 


“ T cannot refrain from writing to express my strong sense 
of the great service which you must have done by that admirable 
sermon in the Cathedral on the civic duties—of course one only 
has an outline in the paper, but it is the outline of a masterly 
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position. My praise is not worth much—perhaps never was, 
but I am not very amiable about sermons.” 


He was, however, only once known to criticise a sermon 
adversely. That once it happened that he sat with his 
daughter on an evening in Lent near the door of a London 
church. The preacher, without apology, delivered, almost 
verbatim, one of the Bishop’s sermons— 

“What a good delivery! What a fine voice! But 
it was a very poor sermon,” said the Bishop on the way 
home. 

There is also criticism on a speech in a letter to Canon 
Babington— 


“I send you an account of a most curious and interesting 
meeting of dissenters and churchmen. The Bishop behaved 
and spoke like a Christian and gentleman, but with great want 
of power and wisdom, I think.” 


He would have liked to be a hearer much more often 
than he was, but he denied that pleasure to himself. There 
was always the driving power from within forcing him to 
“ery aloud,” to make the Word known if it were but to 
one among two or three gathered together, or to one 
anxious soul in a vast congregation. Like all preachers 
who stir their audience, he received Many anonymous 
notes— 

“God bless you for your words to-night.” 

“Your words have brought love for hate.” 

““By God’s grace you have prevented a great crime 
to-night.” 

There are many who still remember sermons of his 
with appreciation and gratitude. His Bampton Lectures, 
and his University sermons at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin, sank deeply into the hearts of undergraduates 
who crowded to hear him. Sermons on special subjects 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, or St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
such as the course of lectures upon the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, left a lasting impression upon men of light and 
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leading. Mr. Lecky’s high, pale head, Mr. Gladstone’s 
eagle eye, Lord James of Hereford’s keen face, with the 
lawyer’s compressed lips, were often to be seen in the 
congregation. It may safely be said that most of the men 
and women of his day who thought deeply, or spoke, or 
wrote, sooner or later went to hear him. Mr. Hutton, of 
the Spectator, who was an epicure in sermons, said— 


“T heard the Bishop of Derry preach with the double 
feeling of enjoyment and instruction so rarely experienced in 
any church in that most benumbing period between the close 
of the liturgy and the dismissal of the congregation.” 


Sermons in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s have also 
been remembered by grateful souls. The first time he 
preached under the dome was shortly after he became a 
Bishop. The subject of his sermon was ‘“*Man’s Fall and 
Man’s Redemption.” And it made a considerable im- 
pression, especially a passage recently quoted by one who 
heard it— 


“ Yet still as we think of the corruption and the fall of man 
and of the Redemption wrought by Christ, let us look at it 
as St. Paul looks at it in the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. Have you ever remarked how St. Paul begins there 
the comparison between the first and second Adam in slow 
and measured lines, till, as he goes on, that great spirit of his 
catches fire, and there are parallel lines of light and darkness, 
and, at last, the delicate line of light broadens and deepens till 
it is crowned with the majesty of the sunset and with the long 


procession of the stars ? ” 


He never felt so much at home in the pulpit of St. 
Paul’s as in that of Westminster Abbey. Never the “pure 
and perfect pleasure ” of which he wrote to his wife. 

Sermons which were of particular interest to him in 
preparation were on subjects such as the Ken commemora- 
tion at Wells in 1885; or a later Jeremy Taylor com- 
memoration in Ireland; or on the bicentenary of Milton 
for St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 
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Any readers who especially love “‘ Sun of my soul, Thou 
Saviour dear ” and “‘ Glory to Thee, my God, this night ”’ 
may like to see a few sentences about them— 


““ Outside the Psalter no lines have ever been so familiar 
to Christians as Ken’s morning and evening Hymns. Other 
hymns have been more mystical, more impassioned, more 
imaginative—have perhaps contained profounder thoughts in 
their depths, have certainly exhibited richer colouring upon 
their surface. But none are so suitable to the homely pathos 
and majesty of the English liturgy; none are so adapted to 
the character which the English Church has aimed at forming, 
the sweet reserve, the quiet thoroughness, the penitence which 
is continuous without being unhopeful. They are lines which 
the child may repeat without the painful sense that they are 
beyond him, and the man without the contemptuous sense 
that they are below him. They are at once a form of devotion, 
a rule of life, a breath of prayer, a sigh of aspiration. They 
are the utterance of a heart which has no contempt for earth 
but which is at home among the Angels. When we listen to 
them or repeat them with congenial spirits in whatever climate 
we may be, the roses of the English dawn and the gold of the 
English sunset are in our sky. No church may be near us, 
no copse or lawn within a thousand miles, but there are two 
sounds which they always suggest—the roll of the organ and 
the music of the thrush.” 


There was once a most alarming experience both for 
himself and his congregation when he was preaching in the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy, on a foggy morning. One of his 
lawn sleeves caught fire from a light on the pulpit; a 
gentleman from the congregation ran up the steps and 
smothered the flame with his heavy coat. The preacher 
went on as if nothing had happened. 

He preached at many Church Congresses and several 
times before meetings of the British Association. His 
Argumentative Discourses addressed to working people in 
Norwich Cathedral attracted large crowds. Canon Hinds- 
Howell, of Drayton, Norwich, was an intimate friend of 
his as well as Dean Goulbourn, and he became widely 
known as a preacher in their diocese. 
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“Hospital Sunday,” first invented by his friend Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, was an occasion when he was often 
asked to preach, and particularly large collections were 
the result, for the thought of human suffering moved him 
to special eloquence. 

He was, generally, what is called an “ extempore 
preacher.’ In early life he had much searching of heart 
as to whether it were not really a snare to him with his 
‘fatal facility ’? of words, and we know that the style 
of Dr. Newman was his ideal. 

He once wrote to consult upon this point one whom he 
admired and revered long before he knew him—Dr. Trench, 
Dean of Westminster, and received a kind answer. 


‘* Westminster, 
** October 26, 1860. 
** DEAR SIR, 


“T am very little qualified to speak on extempore 
preaching, for though I used to practise it pretty often in my 
small country parish in Hampshire I have quite lost courage, 
or perhaps lacked faith to attempt it in addressing such con- 
gregations as I meet in London. 

“‘ There is a very considerable book published some twenty 
years ago or more in Germany, by Palmer, on preaching. 

“ Lewis of Granada, himself, I should suppose quite the 
ereatest of Spanish preachers, has published a treatise on the 
subject. I have it and it is at your service if it is likely to be 
of any use to you. 

©] was much interested in, and as far as my recollection 
goes in agreement with, the able article in the Christian Re- 
membrancer which I learn was yours.” 


He finally decided to “‘ follow his star ”’—straight speak- 
ing heart to heart—to the best of his ability. But he some- 
times wrote out every word carefully, and on those occasions 
his delivery was not so effective, though something may 
have been gained in rhetorical restraint, but he hesitated 
and lost his place, or was unable to read his own writing. 


‘““My habit,” he wrote, “is to prepare carefully, and to 
take into the pulpit a complete skeleton of the discourse, and 
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as much argumentative or illustrative matter as might occupy 
some minutes in delivery, trusting for the rest to the suggestion 
of the moment founded upon previous thought.” 


In this description he hardly does justice to the great 
labour which he expended on every sermon. His children 
well remember the long hours of study when their father 
must not be disturbed, though if an incursion were made 
upon him, he always looked up from his book with a smile. 
Many a time they have heard him pace up and down his 
study like a quarter-deck, putting into words the thoughts 
gathered while he read and pondered. The whole sermon 
used thus to be preached over and over and committed 
to memory. He was intensely sensitive about the con- 
gregation. If he felt that his hearers were out of sympathy 
he would omit whole passages. 

In the preface to his Verbum Crucis he says— 


“Very many valued friends have at different times asked 
specially for the publication of certain of the Author’s sermons. 
He desires to confess that the publication of a sermon is a very 
difficult task in his case. The truth is that for very many 
years he has never but twice or thrice written an entire sermon 
or anything like it. His memory and nerve alike exact of him 
a complete skeleton of the whole substance, with a few entire 
leading sentences to lay before him. But he often gets away 
from his mooring into another track. In any event, after a 
few weeks he finds it very hard to remember much of what he 
said, or to retrace his course through such reports as he can 
procure. Thus the very things which excited interest in the 
hearers seem to evaporate ; and his written-out sermon is a poor 
and faded version of that which was faulty enough in itself.” 


If in the stormy days of the reorganisation of the 
Church of Ireland he had not fully mastered the impul- 
siveness and impatience of his youth, he amply apologised 
in his preface to the 8rd Edition of Leading Ideas of the 
Gospels in 1892. 

“The overthrow of the Irish Establishment had affected 


the preacher of the sermons deeply. It tinged all objects 
around him with a certain strong and lurid light. The 
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subsequent admission of the laity, not only to a co-ordinate part 
in general ecclesiastical legislation (to which he was always 
favourable), but to the right even of initiation in solemn doctrinal 
questions, filled him with forebodings. 

“The crash of the revolution from without was followed by 
the rumbling of an explosion from within. He thought it 
right to sound an alarm as loudly as he could; and his voice 
was, perhaps, not quite unheard. 

“But as the author, become his own critic, went over his 
volume, when he could look back upon it as something remote 
and almost external to himself, his pencil ran through all 
passages of the kind. Not only are polemics a growth which 
does not flourish in the rigid air of age, not only is the con- 
troversial epigram which pleased us in middle life a thing in 
which we find cause for repentance as we move onward from 
the din of the strife towards the silence of eternity—temporary 
controversies, however important in their own place, are better 
absent from our dealings with those immortal pages where 
Christ is all and in all.” 


But it has been well said ‘“‘ there was nothing of the 
theological gladiator about Bishop Alexander,” and he 
was never a distinctly polemical preacher. His strong and 
unaltering convictions about ‘“ Parties > in the Church he 
left for all time, or rather for the little time when any book 
of sermons lives. 


“In these days (believe me, for I speak what I know) the 
reflective student for Holy Orders passes through a sort of 
probation unknown in the past generations. He is brought 
‘nto contact with the thought of the Church of all’ ages, A 
certain number of minds are confirmed in, a certain number 
adopt, what are technically known as Evangelist principles— 
for it is not insinuated that no highly gifted mind becomes or 
remains deeply evangelical, God forbid. But it is certain that 
perhaps by a considerable majority, the intellects of gifted 
students are drawn in other directions. Many of them are 
hurried by the deep strong current of modern thought and 
criticism in the direction of what is called Broad Church. 
Others, again, penetrated by the spirit of antiquity, filled 
with a majestic conception of the visibility and continuance 
of the Church, become what is called High Church... . 
Remember that nicknames are potent engines. 
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“« All improvement is capable of being called innovation. 
When we go back, not to medizvalism but to primitive antiquity, 
we may easily be called innovators. But for how many of us 
does primitive antiquity simply mean the time when we were 
boys?” 


The speaker who unveiled a window to his memory 
in Derry Cathedral, said of him as a preacher— 


‘““We were so familiar with him as a beloved personality 
that, perhaps, we did not realise as well as some further from 
him how rare, how almost unknown, is the union in one man of 
a genuine poet and also of an orator of the first rank. In this 
I do not know where to find a parallel. No wonder we all 
felt there was always distinction in what he said, the poet 
firing the orator, and the voice like a silver trumpet stirring 
our hearts as few others could. I have seen those moved to 
tears by him who were seldom stirred by any others. His 
words were arrows which always penetrated our hearts, not to 
hurt, but to heal, to strengthen, to uplift.” 


It may be added that the real text of all his sermons 
was “ Peace.” 

This was felt by all parties, both religious and political, 
and an interesting witness is a letter of 1885 from the 
Liberal Viceroy during whose tragic term of office took 
place the Phoenix Park murders, the Joyce murder, and 
other tragedies. 

**My DEAR LorD, 

““T am very glad that your Lordship is printing the 
sermon which you preached in the Chapel Royal on the 12th 
April. I had intended asking you to do that service to the 
public, as I was deeply impressed by the sermon and felt that 
its publication would be of real use in the country. I was 
much moved by the allusion to Ireland, and the earnest expres- 
sion of hope that a more Christian spirit would prevail amidst 
the sections and factions which so vehemently war against 
each other and the true interests of the country. 

“If I might venture to say so, you put into noble words 
and sentences, thoughts which in an imperfect way have often 
been present to my mind during the anxious and difficult 
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time through which we have been passing since I came to 
Ireland. 


“T shall be glad to read what you said, and still more that 
others who did not hear you will be able to do the same. 
‘“* Yours truly, 
“* SPENCER.” 


il 

No history of his life could be complete which did not 
bear witness to his immense interest in missionary 1 work. 
He was an ardent supporter, more especially, of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. His voice was raised 
for it in the pulpit and on the platform, and also for the 
Church Missionary Society. 

He urged the claims of the S.P.G. in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on the 190th anniversary of the foundation of 
the Society, in Westminster Abbey, at the conclusion of 
its bicentenary, and in Dublin, Armagh, Derry, on many 
occasions, as well as the high merits of the C.M.S.; and 
of branches of both the great Societies. He presided at 
the C.M.S. centenary in Dublin, April 12, 1899. His dear 
friend, Bishop Stirling of the Falkland Islands, gave him a 
special interest in the South American Missionary Society ; 
his “ colonial’? daughter and many friends brought the 
work in South Africa very near to his heart. 

He was inclined to advise, for country parishes, that 
they should adopt special missions. It is easier to concen- 
trate interest on one country or one individual where there 
is no wide outlook, thus realising how small subscriptions 
are actually spent; than to drop pennies into the unknown 
ocean of organisation. 

He often spoke of the great difficulty of awakening 
imagination to the romance and heroism of the mission 
field. A story of the first missionary meeting which he 
ever attended, as a boy, in the days when such efforts were 
a new departure, illustrates this. His father had arranged 
a meeting in the school house at Aghadoey. The speaker, 
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himself a missionary, described a young man of brilliant 
worldly prospects who had given up wealth, home, high 
professional promise that he might preach the Gospel to the 


heathen. 
“What,” he cried with emotion—* what would you 


say of such a man!” 

“ T would just say he was a fule!” cried out a Northern 
farmer who had been listening intently. 

More and more, as time went on he felt that, rightly 
or wrongly, jaded appetites required new stimulants, and 
that, somehow, some new charm of interest, some grace of 
popular expression, must be continually put into the 
official utterance of the missionary societies. 

The publications of the C.M.S. were infinitely more 
attractive at one time than those of the S.P.G., and he 
was often heard to wish that both of these great and 
beloved societies could be equally strengthened for their 
equally important, if somewhat different work. 

So he rejoiced greatly when his cousin, Bishop Mont- 
gomery, became the S.P.G. organising secretary. He used 
to speak of “‘ dear Henry’s electric personality.” 

He wrote to him on his return from Tasmania— 


“The Palace, Armagh, 
** Jan. 7, 1902. 


““ My VERY DEAR BISHOP, 
“God bless your home-coming and make you a glory 
and stay to the old S.P.G. Dearest of old ladies ! but she has 
rheumatism in the joints.” 


Mrs. Alexander shared her husband’s missionary zeal, 
and before her marriage she did good service for the C.M.S. 
in Strabane by founding an auxiliary there. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century it was something of an 
innovation in an Irish country parish. The wife of the 
great missionary Bishop of New Zealand, and her sisters 
were among Fanny Humphreys’ earliest and dearest 
friends. It was a joy indeed to her when the Bishop of 
Lichfield, formerly Bishop of New Zealand, and Mrs. 
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Selwyn came late in life to stay at the Palace, Derry. 
She wrote to her sister Annie in 1848, two years before her 
own marriage— 


“ You have heard, I suppose, that this is the Jubilee of the 
Church Missionary Society and it is to be celebrated by a 
special meeting held on All Saints’ Day wherever there is an 
auxiliary. Our first missionary meeting was on Monday, 
when the Rector gave out the special meeting, but he told me 
on Saturday that he means to have service in the church also 
in the morning. I am so very glad.” 


In 1851 the husband and wife contributed to a volume 
of mission hymns published in connection with the 150th 
anniversary of the S.P.G. Mrs. Alexander’s hymn— 


* Souls in heathen darkness lying,”’ 


is well known. In 1900 the Archbishop was the only sur- 
vivor of the writers of 1851, and he then contributed a 
poem—A Missionary’s Meditation—to the volume published 
for the bicentenary celebration. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE DEATH OF C.F. A. 


1895 
i 
As has been seen, there were years during which it could 
scarcely have been said that the Bishop of Derry was 
popular in Ireland. The article in the Times, already 
referred to, draws attention to this— 

“ . . It came to pass that his acknowledged learning, 
piety, and eloquence missed for many years the full measure 
of sympathy and admiration to which they were justly entitled 
within the borders of his native land. His own clergy indeed, 
among whom he laboured, who knew him best were devoted 
to him; but it may be questioned whether outside his own 


diocese the Bishop of Derry was as well known in Ireland as 
he was in England or even America.” 


The fact is touched upon again without any backward 
thought of bitterness. It had, inevitably, to be mentioned 
in a faithful record, though the memory has been washed 
long since in the streams of love and confidence which flowed 
round the aged Primate. Also, there is something so 
touching, so characteristic of the Irish temperament in the 
manner of his passing from unpopularity to popularity that 
it is almost obligatory to draw the picture sharp and clear. 

Doubts about him were not perhaps unnatural con- 
sidering all the circumstances in Ireland at the time. Also, 
with all the sweetness of his character there was a certain 
aloofness in his temper ; a pride often described by himself 
as his besetting sin, which would not allow him to justify 
himself—‘‘ Explanations never explain,” was a favourite 
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axiom of his; a contempt of public opinion; a dislike 
for argument; a shrinking from the discussion of things 
sacred and subtle with those who were not, to his thinking, 
fully equipped for it. Some of his sayings too were of the 
sort which “ stick,” and are apt to be resented—the power 
of making “‘ felicitous and striking phrases ”’ is a dangerous 
gift. At the Croydon Church Congress he said— 


“ You need protection from the priestcraft of the priest in a 
surplice. I from the priestcraft of the priest in a shooting jacket.” 


And the priests in shooting jackets did not like it. 

Men of an entirely different mould from himself, who 
though by no means without reverence, had cultivated that 
appearance as a protest against superstition, could not 
understand the sensitiveness of a soul which instinctively 
shrank from any rough touch on the things it held most 
holy. 

A letter to Mrs. Shirley, of Ettington, shortly after Mr. 
Shirley’s death would seem to shew, by implication at 
least, that there was not, at one time, perfect reverence 
towards the sacred things which were hotly discussed in 
the General Synod. That phase happily and completely 
passed away with the wrath and clamour of the early days 
after disestablishment. 

** The Palace, Londonderry, 
“Oct. 4, 1882. 

“My DEAR Mrs. SHIRLEY, 

“‘ Tread with deep and heartfelt sympathy the account 
in the papers of the terrible bereavement with which you have 
been so suddenly visited. Sudden indeed to all human appear- 
ance, but full surely not unprepared in his case. Mr. Shirley 
stands out before me as one of the noblest of the sons of men 
whom I have ever known. His vast knowledge was combined 
with such genuine modesty, his kindness was at once so true 
and so exquisitely polished, his very face was such an index 
of the purity and grace that dwelt within. 

“‘T have never forgotten the impression made on my own 
mind, and that of many others, by the way in which he pro- 
nounced our Lord’s name in the Dublin Synod with a reverential 
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pause, and an upward look—one felt that one who so spoke of 
the Master, had often spoken to Him. And now that he has 
gone, this, and the like of it, will be your abiding consolation. 
Not his taste and learning and culture, not even his chivalrous 
courtesy, and finished grace, but his strong and simple faith 
in Christ, and the fruits that sprung out of that faith. . . . God 
be with you, dear Mrs. Shirley, in these dark and lonely hours 
with the sweet consolation of His loving spirit and teach you 
His best lesson— 


‘* Blessed whom Thou chasteneth, O Lord, and teachest him 
out of Thy law. 
** With Mrs. Alexander’s and my children’s truest sympathy, 
‘** Yours ever, 
** WILLIAM DERRY.” 


It was probably natural that there should have been 
resentment because he brought himself with so much diffi- 
culty to take part in certain discussions: for several years 
he appeared little in debates in the General Synod. He 
gave his reason for silence. 


“T have expressed my views feebly and imperfectly in the 
Synod at different times. But few men have the nerve, the 
talent, or the temper to deal with an enormous adverse maj ority 
led by able and ready debaters. Latterly indeed, I have felt 
that I was scarcely justified in speaking at all. I did but 
irritate ; I could not hope to convince.” 


He afterwards became intimate with determined 
opponents of his views on revision; he learned the truly 
deep convictions of many of “the priests in shooting 
jackets,”’ and their appreciation of the facts, if not of the 
mysteries, of their faith. A translation from the Italian of 
very beautiful verses on the Crucifixion written out for him 
by his “ dearest foe,” Colonel Saunderson, from memory, 
were constantly by him, and eventually his lines in the 
Times upon Colonel Saunderson expressed nothing which 
he did not feel and know to be true of that witty, undaunted 
Irish protestant gentleman. 


Again, when he went at the request of the presiding 
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Bishop to preach at the Cardiff Church Congress the service 
in the church appointed for his sermon was extremely 
ritualistic beyond what he approved. A highly coloured 
account was published in Ireland, and Irish churchmen, 
certainly of one school, resented the fact that a bishop 
of their Church had made no public protest at the 
time. 

Then there was the enlargement of the chancel of St. 
Colomb’s Cathedral, Derry, to the lines of the old founda- 
tion, and the removal of a false ceiling of the worst date of 
ecclesiastical architecture. These changes were especially 
disliked by the extremists. 

The crown of offence was his proposal to carry out a 
Church Congress in Derry on the broad lines of an English 
Church Congress—it must here be said that Mrs. Alexander 
had wisely advised a much less dashing attempt. When 
the programme appeared the storm burst. The Bishop had 
to remind the General Synod of 1895 in Dublin that he was 
not on his trial for heresy before them. On that occasion 
an able speech was made by Mr. W. H. Boyd, a well-known 
layman in the diocese of Raphoe, whose protestantism no 
one could doubt, in support of the proposed Congress, and 
in loyal defence of the position of his bishop. The Bishop 
wrote to him on May 2, 1895— 


“My DEAR FRIEND, 

“T can never thank you enough for your manly and 
Christian speech. It was, I thought (and so did many others), 
logical and cogent as well as rhetorically excellent. Your 
excellent application and exposition of my revered friend and 
master, Archer Butler’s argument in his noble sermon on 
church principles, went to my heart with a pleasant surprise. 
Would that the sermon could be read by many of our laity— 
but they must first be supplied with the mental training 
requisite to comprehending it as a whole. 

“My prayer is that the God of patience and comfort would 
grant us to be like-minded one with another according to 
Christ Jesus.” 


Mr. Boyd thought that a modification of the programme 
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might be judicious, but after due consideration the Bishop 
wrote to him on May 16— 

“A modified programme seemed to me at first well worthy 
of consideration, more especially as it commended itself to 
your judgment which I have always found so true as well as 


keen. : 
‘* But I should have had to purchase a modified programme 


at a vast expense. I mean that, put the case as I would, it 
would have seemed a most selfish and uncourtly surrender of 
gentlemen who at my solicitation consented to undertake an 
onerous duty. It would have been saying, ‘I have found 
out that you are not fit to speak to a gathering of churchmen.’ 

‘“‘ Moreover the mania of objection and suspicion would still 
continue to rage on and to do battle round any and every name 
suggested.” 


The Church Congress was entirely abandoned. 

At the time when it would have taken place Mrs. 
Alexander became seriously ill. Then, when anxiety and 
sorrow came to the man who had offended and differed in 
opinion, who had taken defeat with the dignity which makes 
it a triumph, hearts suddenly turned to him. There was 
hardly an Irishman of any class or creed who did not, as 
it were, watch with him at the death-bed of the gifted 
woman of whom Ireland was justly proud. She had lived 
her life for him; at any time she would have gladly died 
for him, and in dying it would seem that she actually made 
a great reconciliation. 

There is apparently nothing else to account for the 
quick change of feeling at that moment, nor can one think 
that such a change would be likely anywhere except in 
Ireland. There is still, or there was eighteen years ago, 
one part of a practical, prosaic world where men can be 
moved by sentiment. 

In life she had helped him, for without her his most 
ardent admirer must admit that he would have been a lesser 
man ; in death, too, she helped him to the highest fulfilment 
of his work. 


“Death is a greater poet far than love.” 
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Love could only comfort a sad heart when misunder- 
standing seemed to write failure across one aspect of the 
life of a teacher in the Church of Christ, but Death was the 
great peacemaker, the poet of the Nunc dimittis. 


il 

Death comes in strangely different manners. Some pass 
behind the veil with words of tender farewell for earth, and 
hope and joy for the opened heaven. Such might have 
been well expected of a hymn-writer, but C. F, A. went 
into the silence silently, and so it was later with her 
husband—that which men call unconsciousness passing 
painlessly and imperceptibly to peace—“ for so He giveth 
His beloved sleep.” She had been ill for many weeks when 
he was summoned from a confirmation in a far part of 
the diocese by a sudden and unexpected change for the 
worse; he found her still breathing, but with what know- 
ledge of his presence none could say. He thought that the 
shadow of a smile passed over her face; his voice in the 
immortal words of faith and comfort was with her on 
the threshold and perhaps beyond. 

His preface to her Poems written after her death makes 
most other tributes to her memory dull and commonplace. 
Extracts taken from it do not fit well among words from 
an ordinary pen, and yet the ordinary pen ventures to 
transcribe a few sentences— 


“© . . By degrees the saint-hood, almost purposely con- 
cealed, came out. The hidden odour made its way through 
the cloth in which it was wrapped. From one poor home to 
another ; from one bed of sickness to another ; from one sorrow 
to another—there gradually spread an impression that the life 
of that quiet, ladylike woman was hid with Christ in God; 
that, as she possessed genius; which is the sanctity of talent, 
so she possessed sanctity, which is the genius of goodness ; 
that Christ was with her in some beautiful and marvellous 


way.” 
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What she had been to him is well told in the Dedica- 
tion of his book on the Psalms— 


“To Cecil Frances Alexander in remembrance of twenty- 
seven years of helpful love and holy example—with full 
assurance that his own estimate of her hymns and sacred 
songs is that of the Church and of English-speaking christians 
generally—this attempt to interpret the significance of the 
highest of all sacred songs is dedicated by her husband.” 


Extracts are added from three letters written by him 
to a few out of the hundreds who wrote to him in his grief— 
To Lady Constance Leslie— 


“My darling wife’s funeral had certainly something of 
a marvellous and enchanting softness about it. It put me 
in mind of what we read of the death of some Italian saints. 
Suddenly there grew up a mysterious impression among our 
hard Northerners that a great soul was passing from the earth, 
and they packed the streets in thousands hushed and awe- 
struck, with exquisite courtesy and refinement. No loud word, 
no excited throng. 

“The hearse was much loaden and covered with flowers 
by hundreds of kind hands like yours—the Autumn day was of 
genial softness ; and the whole scene was like the atmosphere 
in which a lovely dream floats. 

“Surely she rests well... . 

“Her humility was wonderful. Often I have had letters 
from persons of the highest eminence full of praise of her 
poetry, and I think she was really veved by them. 

“ Letters of sympathy come to me from hundreds, from all 
Churches, Roman Catholic, Salvationists and Covenanters, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, etc. ; you will be tired of my long 
writing—God bless you, and your dear Sir John and all your 
children. I hope to get about my work, and rise out of the 
dust before long. _ 

“ Affectionately your afflicted servant in Christ, 
“W. Derry.” 


To Mr. Smith, Andover— 


“Thanks, my dear kind friend, for your touching letter. 
If widespread love for my beloved wife could give comfort 
mine should be great. Alas! i am heart-sick in darkness 
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and silence—but I look for strength and light, faint may be, 
but enough, if it enable me to do and suffer His holy truth.” 


And to the Revd. Cyril Edwards— 
“. .. I am very low and broken at present. But God 
sent us into this world not to be happy, but to do His work— 
and I hope to creep out of the dust in a little to do something 
in darkness, in twilight, in any light He pleases to appoint. 
“Your afflicted godfather, 
“W. DERRY.” 


There have been some other words about C. F. A. which 
have deeply touched the hearts of her children in the 
address by Bishop Montgomery when he unveiled a window 
to her memory in Derry Cathedral. 


““So Ulster, and the Diocese of Derry in particular, claims 
one of the great hymn-writers. It is a unique gift. I am 
not aware that it can be acquired. I have never heard of 
any one who could sit down and say : 

*“*¢T will here and now write a hymn that will live.’ 

“It is possible to say it successfully, I think, of a great 
oration or a poem, but not of a hymn. That comes a gift of 
God. When the hymn that will live is written, then we note 
certain things about it, but we cannot imitate it. Yonder 
window is in memory of one who wrote at least a dozen hymns 
that almost certainly will live as long as the English language 
is spoken. They are sung not only in these islands but far 
away in tropical climes, in lonely homesteads on the great 
Church festivals, when, in the home, healths are silently drunk 
for the absent ones; sung again, perhaps, on the one occasion 
in the year when all Englishmen go to church—I mean Christ- 
mas morning. The lump comes in many a throat in many 
lands when they then sing the words written by Cecil Frances 
Alexander. I can testify to this from my own experience. ... 

“‘ Keclesiastics, statesmen, historians, poets have their day, 
and a noble day, then pass, forgotten in great part, except by 
those who read and study. But the hymn-writer, if taken 
to the heart of the race, lives through the centuries, offering 
speech to the devout Christian of every class with which to 
express their faith and devotion, as with the psalms of David.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


PRIMATE 


1896 
i 
Bisoop ALEXANDER was elected Primate of all Ireland by 
his brother bishops, February, 1896, in succession to 
Archbishop Gregg, a comparatively young man, much 
beloved in the Church and by his many friends, who had 
only held the primacy for two years. 

The bishops being, very properly, a most judicious 
body, might possibly not have ventured upon the appoint- 
ment had they not been assured of the complete change 
of opinion within the last year. Many laymen of all 
shades of thought expressed their wish that the Bishop 
of Derry should become the head of their Church. Letters 
to this effect appeared in the Irish newspapers, notably one 
from Mr. Johnston of Ballykilbeg, a leading Orangeman, 
whose principles had been so strong that he had suffered 
imprisonment for them, and who was therefore the better 
able to appreciate unswerving principle in another. The 
Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Plunket, though not in agree- 
ment with the Bishop of Derry on many points, on others 
had the same breadth, as a Christian and a good citizen, in 
views which inspired his fellow-countrymen of all creeds 
and classes to raise a monument to his beloved memory in 
Dublin; he was particularly anxious that Dr. Alexander 
should become Primate. The press in Ireland and in 
England warmly approved the choice—the Spectator 
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congratulated the Irish bishops on an appointment which 
did honour “‘ to themselves and to their ancient church.” 

It meant a tearing up of many deep roots to leave his 
beloved Derry, but the newly-elected Primate felt that 
there was a distinct call for him to go. He had it in his 
mind to work certain things out of the life of the Church of 
Ireland and to work certain things into it. Perhaps those 
who can look back through his archiepiscopate, and before 
it, may think that he did not altogether fail. It has been 
salid— 


‘“* He largely influenced the deliberations of the Synod by 
his wide toleration and wise statesman-like counsels.” 


There were moving farewells to a community of which 
the Bishop, and those belonging to him had long been an 
integral part. 

Many hundreds of people of all classes and creeds 
assembled in the Londonderry Guildhall to present an 
address to him. The Mayor covered him with some con- 
fusion by calling him “ Derry’s most illustrious son—a 
great Irishman and a great Churchman.” 

Then came the parting sermon, most trying to any one, 
especially to a man of his temperament. The burden of 
the great sorrow of his life still hung on him with its 
first full weight, and the air was full of farewells to the 
happy home of twenty-nine years, and to the hundreds of 
his spiritual sons and daughters. 

The scene is not easily forgotten when those who had 
found place in the overflowing Cathedral, their eyes still 
moist, mingled with the larger crowd outside for another 
sight of the beloved friend and pastor, perhaps to get a 
handshake or a smile—if indeed he could still smile 
after the emotion of the last hour, or even to touch him 
as he passed. The strange sight was seen in our “‘ dour ” 
protestant North of more than one mother on her knees 
pushing a little child forward to receive his blessing. 
Perhaps she was there of whom the story has been told by 
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Florence M. Wilson, in the Northern Whig, in a touching 
article upon “ William Derry.” 


“To hear him repeat poetry was to recognise a lost art. 
I remember once he brought towards its close an eloquent 
sermon by a quotation from a poem of his— 


**¢ One touch there is of magic white 
Surpassing Southern mountains’ snow, 
That to far sails the dying light 
Lends where the dark ships onward go.’ 


‘“‘ I think he intended quoting more, when suddenly a sleepy 
child began to cry, perhaps awed at the lights and the big man 
standing above her so grand in his scarlet and lawn. From 
our seats we could see the worried mother trying to quiet the 
little one, keenly conscious the while of the pitying or scornful 
glances of those about her, who grudged losing one accent of 
that loved preacher’s voice. But the spoilt finish to his sermon 
was forgotten in a great wave of tenderness towards him, 
when smiling down on mother and child, he leaned over the 
pulpit and repeated reverently a verse of his wife’s hymn— 

** ¢ Once in royal David’s city 
Stood a lowly cattle shed, 
Where a mother laid her baby 
In a manger for his bed: 


Mary was that mother mild, 
Jesus Christ her little Child.” 


“So he raised sleepy-rife bairn and patient mother above 
the petty contempt of earth.” 


He was enthroned in the Cathedral of St. Patrick, 
Armagh, on March 24. In his sermon on the occasion, 
Lord Plunket spoke of the new Primate in terms which 
in their extreme kindness the latter found almost over- 
whelming at times. 


“By means of his eloquent impassioned words, countless 
fruit-bearing thoughts have been wafted like winged seeds 
into listening hearts...the name of William Alexander will 
be treasured as one which has added lustre and dignity to the 
honourable roll of the prelates of the past ... with his name 
will ever be associated the name of his gifted and lamented 
wife, the sweet music of whose spiritual songs will never cease 
to vibrate throughout the church of God, and to make melody 
in many an otherwise cheerless heart.” 
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His first public act was the Consecration of Dr. 
Chadwick, Dean of Armagh, to be his successor in 
Derry. By the Constitution of the Church, which has 
since been altered on one point, the Primate was (as he 
still is) elected by the assembled bishops from among 
their own number: to the see, thus left vacant, the 
diocese of Armagh had the right of election, being debarred 
from electing its own diocesan. But it was afterwards 
enacted that not more than two bishops elected by the 
diocese of Armagh can be on the Bench of bishops at the 
same time. When Dr. Crozier, Bishop of Down, was raised 
to the Primacy, Armagh had not the privilege of electing 
to the see of Down, since the successors to Primates Gregg 
and Alexander had both come from the primatical See. 

At the first meeting of the General Synod where the new 
Primate presided he was received with a perfect ovation, 
in marked and generous contrast to the preceding year. 
The Times article already quoted says— 


““ At the first meeting of the General Synod after his en- 
thronement, the Archbishop made a most favourable impres- 
sion by his presidential address, which was marked quite as 
much by calmness and sobriety of judgement as by the felicity 
of epigram and beauty of diction for which he was famous.” 


It is not too much to say that while he was Primate the 
synodical addresses took a very high, if not the highest, 
place in the work of his life. The General Synod was the 
only occasion in the year when he could speak face to face 
with the whole Church. Through all the months he was 
anxiously thinking out that which might be most useful 
in the consideration of questions of the day from the 
highest Christian standpoint. He was only twice prevented 
from delivering the address, once by serious illness, when a 
loving message, treasured by him among things most sacred, 
reached him from the General Synod on his birthday, 
and once by a great domestic sorrow three days before the 
date of meeting. Many an Irishman will remember how 
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sturdily the old man took his stand on the platform year 
after year, each year a little more bent, a little lamer, the 
lines of his face drawn a little finer by the artist hand of 
time. And many an Irishman may like to know, even 
now, how each individual by his affectionate welcome 
brought a measure of joy and peace to a heart which never 
grew old. 

It has been said that he did not shine as a chairman, 
and it is probable that when he had unburdened his soul of 
the long thoughts of the year, in words selected with a poet’s 
fastidious care, or in the burning words that rise as they 
will from a full heart, he sat down trembling with excite- 
ment, his whole artistic nature as it were on edge. Then 
most likely he could not apply his mind to the minutiz of 
business, and the criticism was no doubt just. But when 
the whirlwind had passed, when the throbbing nerves were 
quiet, he was often known to surprise the practical man by 
his grasp of detail and his faculty of ready tact. His 
valued friend Mr. Bruce Armstrong, who acted as his 
assessor, bears witness to this at the diocesan Synods. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ARMAGH 


1896-1910 
i 


Lire in the Palace at Armagh was in many ways very 
different from the life that had been in Derry. The house 
is well away from the town; to the clergy especially it had 
never been a convenient centre, and something was lost of 
the close relationship which had existed in the old Diocese 
between them and their Bishop. Large social gatherings 
on the occasions of Synods and Councils were rendered 
difficult by time and trains. Preparations such as the 
Archbishop’s hospitable soul loved were, in early days, often 
cleared away untouched because the expected guests had 
been obliged to hasten to the station. Other functions, 
when he delighted to see his friends assembled round him, 
became rather questionable on account of a letter received 


from the wife of a Rector— 


“ We felt that we must obey the command to be present at 
the Palace for the garden party. We missed our connection 
and did not reach home till 1.30 a.m., wet through, as we had 
to walk from the station. My husband, who as your Grace 
knows, is not strong, will not be able to perform the services on 
Sunday. But he feels that he did his duty.” 


It has already been shown that each diocese made its 
own rules and formulated its own financial scheme, within 
the limits prescribed by the laws of the Church. It was 
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difficult for one who had laboured long on the lines of a 
particular scheme, every detail of which had grown under 
his own hand, to accommodate himself readily to another. 
The main difference between the two diocesan schemes 
was evidently more or less characteristic of the leading 
men in each diocese at the moment of adjustment—it was 
extreme simplicity as opposed to some elaboration. In one 
case the whole system came under a secretary who was 
responsible for all to the Diocesan Council, and Synod, and 
to the Bishop. In the other there were ‘“‘ departments ” 
with different heads. Putting together details for himself 
from the various sources, disentangling the prerogative 
of one department from the prerogative of another, dis- 
covering the raison d’étre of rules different from those to 
which he had been accustomed, though no doubt quite as 
good, meant at first a considerable amount of heavy work, 
but mention must be here made of the great help given to 
him in these things by his staunch friend Dr. King-Irwin, 
the Archdeacon of Armagh. Eventually the home of his 
heart was fixed in Armagh almost as truly as it had been in 
Derry. 

Yet there were again occasionally some of those mis- 
understandings which seem to be almost inevitable when 
election is the road to preferment. This is a subject of 
so great importance in the experience of a bishop of the 
Church of Ireland, and must be so much in his mind, that 
it cannot be out of order to give some idea of the difficulties 
necessarily dealt with by one in that position. 

The Board of Nomination for parishes is composed of 
one lay and two clerical nominators, three parochial nomi- 
nators, and the bishop who has a vote and a casting vote. 
He, of course, understands the diocesan interest in a way 
that the parish cannot understand it; the interests of the 
parish are also dear to him, and it is therefore his place to 
hold the balance even. But, in some cases, the parish 
admits no interest but its own, and no other right of 


choice ; if the bishop disagrees he is a “ partisan,”’ and no 
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friend to the parish. The parochial nominator not in- 
frequently arrives for the nomination as enthusiastic and 
unreasonable as a young lover in the delirium of first love. 
It is useless then for the bishop to point out the wider 
interests of the diocese and the Church—he will have his 
Rachel or no one. If he is tricked into a Leah—well! he 
won’t take it as quietly as Jacob. Nor does he. It has 
happened that the disappointed parishioners have refused 
to accept defeat. Maybe a self-respecting clergyman is 
obliged to resign the living to which he has been legally 
elected by the majority, consisting of the diocesan nomina- 
tors and the bishop, because of the hostility of the parish- 
ioners, or he has had to fight a hard fight for weary years 
against coldness and ill-concealed enmity. On the other 
hand, the parish has at times got its heart’s desire and lean- 
ness withal, when the sad discovery is made of an unworthy 
choice. But all the while it must not be forgotten that the 
parochial nominators are of those laymen who have been 
master-builders of the Church and who are her glory and her 
strength. The diocesan nominators—even the bishop— 
are only human, and are also capable of making mistakes. 
It is not, of course, the case that the bishop takes one side 
more than the other, and that there is anything of the nature 
of a continual duel between diocese and parish ; majorities 
are variously divided, and the system is on the whole good 
and works well. It is not likely that disestablished churches 
of the future will formulate a much better one, nor will the 
ordinary nominator from outlying districts, say in Cumber- 
land or Brecon, be any more broadly catholic than in 
Ulster. 

Theoretically there is no weak place, but in practice 
there is a weakness, over which Primate Alexander often 
sighed, when one of the difficulties, to his mind so un- 
fortunate for the Christian life of the Church, was threatened 
or arose. That weakness may be traced to the difference in 
“the point of view.” The parochial point of view is entirely 


parochial; the diocesan is the slightly larger parochial. 
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The parish may be narrow and determined, the diocese 
is more or less of a close borough—an outsider is rarely 
admitted, and the claims of seniority are held a little too 
sacred. 

The parishioners subscribe, often with supreme gene- 
rosity ; but the diocese supplements to make a living wage. 
This ought to place the clergyman in an independent 
position as regards his parishioners, but, unfortunately, 
because they subscribe a portion of his income, they have 
this idea—‘‘ We pay. He is our hired man.” 

Primate Alexander thought that this could be attributed 
to a great extent to the undignified method of “ canvass- 
ing.” It was well known that he would not willingly give 
his support to any candidate who had distinctly canvassed 
in a parish; the parishioners generally find in the long run 
that they have more respect for the spiritual pastor who has 
not come to them with his hat in his hand asking for their 
suffrages. The ‘‘ sermon-taster’’ has been drawn for us 
by a master of quiet sarcasm, and is surely a creature who 
should not be fed up. 

All through the years of disestablishment therefore, as 
Bishop and Archbishop, Dr. Alexander set himself to dis- 
courage the spirit of electioneering as far as he could. He 
did not pledge himself beforehand to any candidate. A 
conversation was overheard between a diocesan and a 
parochial nominator. The claims of a certain candidate 
were discussed, and the number of votes he was likely to 
obtain on the board. 

“But what will the Primate do? ” asked the parochial 
nominator. 

‘* The Lord only knows !”’ replied the other. 

The Primate wrote to Dr. Bernard, Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
afterwards Bishop of Ossory, on this subject— 


‘“ Many thanks for your book on the Present Position of the 
Trish Church. I will not liken it to Jewell’s Apology which 
In many respects might be no compliment, but it is a jewel of 
an apology, small, but admirably cut and full of light. It abounds 
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in delightful thrusts perfectly driven home with nothing more 
than a turn of the wrist. 

“T am deeply thankful for what you say about patronage, 
p- 380 . . . canvassing is repulsive.” 


ii 

The primatial work now undertaken entailed not only 
large and anxious correspondence, but obliged the Primate 
to go to Dublin often. 

In his own Province he found himself at once engaged 
in efforts for the building of a Cathedral in Belfast. This 
great undertaking was first started by Dean O’Hara of 
St. Anne’s, Belfast, afterwards Bishop of Cashel; and 
carried on by Dean D’Arcy, afterwards Bishop of Down; 
and Dean Robinson. Primate Alexander was deeply 
interested in the work; he recommended it for help from 
the Beresford Fund; and he spoke to large audiences to 
urge upon them the incompleteness of church life in their 
city and diocese, without a Cathedral in Belfast. There 
also he reminded crowded meetings of their duty to 
subscribe to the Auxiliary Fund; preached before the 
British Association and often for special local objects; and 
also delivered many addresses in the great Irish commercial 
centre, where he was always received with special mani- 
festations of affection, and of which he said in a letter to 
Dean D’Arcy— 


‘* Belfast is the great hope of the Church of Ireland in the 
future.” 


The Bishop of Down, now the Primate, tells of a con- 
versation between two very Scotch-Irish men after a charity 
sermon preached there by Primate Alexander. 

‘““Weel! weel!’ said one, “he’s a wonderful man 
entirely. He tuk half a crown off me—all the siller I had 
in my pocket. It’s a terrible thing to go to hear a man like 
thon.” 

‘¢ Kh, man!” said the other. “It’s a’ that. But I 
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had heard him afore. So or e’er I ganged to the church I 
tuk all the money out of my Sunday breeks only ane bawbee. 
Thon’s the way to work it. He’s a terrible man, so he is.” 


On one occasion only there was a speech in Belfast not 
directly for Church purposes when he was asked to lecture 
on “ the Style of Burke,” a subject after his own heart. 


He attended the Derry Church Congress and spoke at it 
with no thought of the abandoned Congress a few years 
before. 

There were five episcopal elections to be arranged by 
him; it is also the duty of the Archbishop to preside if 
possible at the election in the diocese ; three bishops of 
the Province were consecrated at Armagh. 

The most noteworthy event of his closing years in the 
Province was the successful Church Congress at Belfast, in 
October, 1910. The thought of retirement was then so 
prominently in his mind that he could not, in all honesty, 
face such a gathering and not refer to it. Yet nothing had 
been definitely settled, and his heart failed him to put the 
intention into words. The presiding Bishop asked him to 
send a blessing. It was read by him, who understood how 
near was the parting of the ways, with that fine sympathy 
which forces up from the heart “ tears to the voice.” 


“‘T would ask you, my dear Lord, to read for me one thing 
which I wish to say to one of those magnificent gatherings 
which I have often seen in Belfast. 

‘¢ Will you let them hear in those tones of yours which are 
so dear to them that their absent Primate feels that one of the 
deepest sweetnesses and the truest glories of his office is that 
he is called upon to bless them. Never was richer blessing 
than that so familiar to our churchmen and churchwomen which 
begins with those deep words—‘ The Peace of God which 
passeth all understanding.’ 

‘“‘ Let me remind them that there is another blessing which 
almost closes the Epistle to the Hebrews. It begins, not with 
‘The Peace of God,’ but with ‘The God of Peace.’ It closes 
with the prayer, ‘That the great Shepherd of the Sheep, even 
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our Lord Jesus, may make you perfect in every good thing to 
do His will.’ 

_ The utterance of a blessing at so solemn a gathering as 
this is a ‘ good thing.’ Those who know the Old and New 
Testament as they are known by some who will be present 
with you, know that blessing is in itself a branch of theology. 
They know that man is concerned with man, * by the cords 
of a man and with bonds of love.’ And so, in stillness, and at 
a distance I lift up my old hands to bless the members of the 
beloved Church of Ireland, and those who have come to confer 
with them in the beloved great commercial centre of my ancient 
Province of Armagh, and all my fellow-countrymen who will 
accept my declaration of good will. 

“Your affectionate old friend in Christ, 
‘WILLIAM ARMAGH.” 


The newspaper from which this report is taken con- 
cluded with the following paragraph :— 


“The Primate’s message was listened to with reverent 
attention, and many were moved to tears by the sympathetic 
language in which it had been couched by his Grace, whose 
absence from the Conference was to all a source of the deepest 
regret.” 


Motors were unknown when first he went to Armagh, 
and they were not in general use till towards the end of his 
life there. He often contrasted the ease with which places 
could be reached latterly with the difficulty of getting to 
them in former years. He had managed, however, to visit 
some churches on the shores of Lough Neagh, in far Tyrone 
or Derry, or along the coast-line of Louth where no primate 
had been before. The drives were long and tedious and 
on roads which, at that time, were badly ‘‘ darned.” 

In 1899 the clergy and laity of Armagh presented the 
Primate with an address on his having attained the fiftieth 
year of his priesthood. Already there were marked signs 
of the confidence which he hoped was growing round him. 
The laity may have realised that wideness of outlook did not 
mean looseness of conviction, the clergy may have felt that 
his sympathy was with them, especially in times of sorrow 
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and sickness when he saw to it that if possible they were re- 
leased from burdens of duty, and both alike possibly acknow- 
ledged that his addresses to the diocesan Synod shewed 
an intimate knowledge of the circumstances of the diocese, 
and an appreciation of any difficulties which disturbed 
their minds. His answers to the touching resolutions of 
regret, when he felt it his duty to leave them, came from his 
deepest feelings, and expressed his remembrance and regard 
as no other words can. 

Among many personal sorrows of his closing years he 
is remembered to have felt most keenly the deaths of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dalison and the death of his dear youngest 
sister, Mrs. Sinclair. _ 

His official life, too, had its sorrows as well as its joys. 
When he left Armagh, only two members of the Cathedral 
Chapter who had been there when he came from Derry 
remained. Three deans were appointed in succession by 
him. In the time of Dean Shaw-Hamilton, and in great 
part by his generosity, the Cathedral was restored to some- 
thing of its original intention. Part of the cost was also allo- 
cated by the Primate out of the Beresford Fund, with the 
ready consent of the Trustees, to erect an East window and 
other memorials in memory of his old friend Mr. Beresford 
Hope, of Archbishop Lord John George Beresford—two 
great benefactors of the Church—and of Marcus Gervais 
Beresford, who was the Primate at the time of the dis- 
establishment, and took his worthy part in reconstruction, 
and in the early Synods. 

At the reopening of the Cathedral after restoration, 
Primate Alexander’s sermon upon the benefits of the 
cathedral system qttracted much attention. 

He preached often in his Cathedral. A high pulpit had 
always been a difficulty to him, for it made him giddy. 
For many years arrangements were made for him at 
Westminster Abbey, St. Mary’s, Oxford, and St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, to make it unnecessary for him to mount a pulpit. 
In his own Cathedral his dear kinsman, Dean McClintock, 
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had a low desk and pulpit constructed for him so that to 
the very end he could speak comfortably to his people. 
On August 9, 1910, he spoke to them for the last time. 
The last sermon he ever preached was in the little parish 
church at Grange, when memorials were dedicated to the 
Molyneux family. 

He often counted up proudly the number of churches 
in Derry and Raphoe, and in Armagh, or in his northern 
Province collectively, which had been built, or restored, 
or beautified with costly gifts since disestablishment. 

He had been anxious at the time of the inauguration of 
the Auxiliary Fund that farmers, and others of the class 
called for convenience ‘‘ the middle class,” should learn to 
give towards the support of the church a little more evenly 
with the class called “ the upper class.”” His scheme could 
not be adopted, but he felt that as, in the long run, the 
church would mainly have to be kept up by the former class 
they should be trained in the habit of giving. It brought 
tears of joy to his eyes when he heard of such noble efforts 
as that made in the country parish of Drumcree, practi- 
cally without gentry. 

In the last years at Armagh he turned much to poetry, 
the love of his youth. He edited a full edition of Mrs. 
Alexander’s poems with a very beautiful preface by him- 
self. In the work of editing he received much help from 
Mr. Lecky, but they both admired too ardently to use that 
discretion in selection which might have been more con- 
ducive to her fame. He also brought out his own poems in 
a new form, and called the volume The Finding of the Book. 
Many occasional verses of his appeared in the Times. 
The personality of those whom he had known and loved, 
or admired in some public capacity, seemed especially to 
appeal to his imagination in his quiet retired life, far from 
the world of men and women among whom he had once 
found many interests, and some instruction. 

His sermons in England became more and more rare. 
All his energy was given to the work in his own country, 
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and he never preached out of Ireland after the University 
sermon at the time when the D.Litt. Degree was conferred 
upon him at Oxford. Nor was he again seen at the 
Athenzum, where he was once a familiar figure and where 
he used to have delightful talks with Arnold, Morris, 
Courthope, Palgrave, and with Swinburne before the day 
when on an irresistible impulse the poet jumped into a pile 
of bishops’ curly-brimmed hats. 

He was told that Salso Maggiore had been known to 
work wonders on men as lame as he was ; with high courage 
he made the long journey, and though he was so lame when 
he started that the difficulties seemed almost insurmount- 
able, he arrived safely and was well rewarded. The effect 
of a yearly sojourn there for some four early summers was 
quite wonderful. On the road he visited for the first time 
Lucerne, Geneva, and the Italian Lakes. Only those who 
have been the companions of one witha poet’s eye can 
know the delight of such companionship in these scenes 
when they newly strike the imagination. 

A pilgrimage was planned in the footsteps of St. 
Augustine from Milan to Como, but it could not be accom- 
plished. A very different personage was traced home to 
Ferney. 

But the happiest months were in his Palace at Armagh 
where he was often visited by delightful guests—it is 
especially remembered how much he enjoyed the days 
spent there by “Kate Douglas Wiggin.” Neighbours 
did not allow him to feel isolated. Perhaps Lady Gosford 
told him the literary gossip of the moment, or brought him 
a literary treat in the person of Mr. Edmund Gosse, or 
Mrs. Leslie brought Dr. Norman Moore with his store of 
Celtic learning, or Lady Stronge brought a weary clergyman 
resting from London toil, with the social problems of the 
day at his fingers’ ends; or old and dear friends from 
Derry such as Canon Goold Adams and Mr. Montgomery 
came to see him. 

The garden, the trees, the ample surroundings of his 
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home suited his taste and his personality. A ruined 
Franciscan monastery gave wings to his imagination as he 
passed it in his grounds; the long history of the Cathedral 
was very dear to him; he was proud to remind the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that the See of Armagh was 
150 years older than that of Canterbury. 

The portrait gallery of the primates, completely restored 
and suitably rearranged during his primacy, were of great 
interest to him. He was often found in the act of silently 
studying the faces of the two most remarkable of his 
far-back predecessors—Ussher and Bramhall. It was a 
pleasure to him to do the part of guide to visitors, whether 
of the distinguished company of Irish Antiquarians, or 
members of the British Association, or representatives of 
any of the church societies of the diocese, or some little 
band of children who had been confirmed by him in the 
private chapel. All alike heard the pathetic story of how 
the aged Ussher was led to a roof from whence he could see 
in the distance the execution of his beloved master, King 
Charles the First ; all alike were afterwards taken to see King 
Charles in the dining-room on a canvas where Dobson has 
just missed the skill of his master, Vandyke, and shews a 
merely melancholy dyspeptic Stuart without charm and 
pathos. 


iil 
LINKS WITH THE PAST 
From the Tin Bow (unfinished) 


Several persons in or near the city of Londonderry told 
me of intimate acquaintance with a somewhat remarkable 
person, Frederick Earl of Bristol, who died in 1802. 

Major Scott, of Willsborough, pointed out to me a walk 
in my garden at Derry where he had paced up and down 
with the Bishop some years before that prelate’s mysterious 
death abroad. 
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A distinguished physician, Dr. Evory Kennedy, of 
Dublin, one of the kindest friends whom I ever knew, at 
an early period of his career was brought much into contact 
with Mr. Alexander Knox, a famous Irish theologian and 
precursor of the Oxford Movement. But Mr. Knox was a 
personal disciple of Wesley, and John Wesley died in 1791. 

Whilst I was Rector of Termonamongan I administered 
the Holy Communion to a dear old lady, the mother of a 
farmer, a favourite friend of ours, Mr. Alexander Tweedy. 
Mrs. Tweedy was urgent that I should come to her early 
in the morning. Her parents had been converts of Wesley, 
and had heard him preach at Omagh. In an address upon 
the Holy Communion he had impressed the duty of com- 
municating fasting. 

At Oxford, in 1846, I happened to go for a walk in the 
cloisters of Magdalen. In passing the President’s house 
I saw an old gentleman of venerable appearance in full 
academic costume who was helped out of a bath-chair and 
proceeded to walk into the house. My companion in a 
reverential whisper said to me— 

“That is Dr. Routh, the President of Magdalen.”’ 

It was matter of knowledge that Dr. Routh as a child 
had sat upon the knee of Dr. Hough at breakfast time in 
his father’s house. Dr. Hough bade the child remember 
that he had sat upon the knee of an old man who was 
turned out of his Scholarship at Magdalen because he 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to the papist King 
James, and who remembered his:troopers swaggering over 
the bridge and swarming into the “ quad.” 

When I was a boy of ten or twelve I was with my father 
in the neighbourhood of Dungiven. We entered into con- 
versation with an old man with a long white beard, who 
was seated by the roadside. He told us that he had seen 
the last wolf killed in the mountains near by, being carried 
in by young men, on a pole. 


CHAPTER XIX 


REUNION 
1908 


He seemed more and more, as the end drew near, to turn 
towards the sweet reasonableness where agreement may be 
found, and away as far as possible from the controversies 
which make for wrath and clamour. 

During his closing years, and especially after the two 
latest Pan Anglican Conferences, when Reunion was put 
in such a prominent place, the possible union of the Pro- 
testant Churches was much in his mind. It is not now a 
breach of confidence to say that the Report of the Con- 
ference of 1897 on “‘ Home Reunion” was written by him 
at the desire of the Committee ; many people have recog- 
nised on it the stamp of his style. 

Union did not mean to him a mere assembling together 
for mutual defence, or even the signing of a great Cove- 
nant, he hoped that hearts and intellects might be joined 
in a fuller and more real agreement. 

For many years there had been a warm friendship 
between him and a man much younger than himself, the 
Revd. David Miller, a Presbyterian clergyman in Armagh. 
This touching affection is witnessed to by many letters. 
The Primate wrote to him— 


“‘ When I called to inquire for you I was reminded of one of 
the most delightful letters which I ever received in my long 
life—that which you wrote to me as I was beginning to 
recover. ..+- 
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‘** It has been an intense satisfaction to me that between us 
there has never been anything but peace and good will. In 
the early days of my Episcopate at Derry I was not so fortunate 
with some other ministers, and I am quite ready to own to you 
that I cannot lay all the blame upon others—very far from it. 
I wanted more love. God has made it easy for me in my work 
here—for you are more like a son to me than anything else... . 

** During the unhappy fight over the Establishment question 
in 1869, I got into unhappy relations with some members of 
your Church—and said bitter things—but that is all past.... 
The days were for myself when old Oxford teachings hung 
probably too much about me, but acquaintance with good men 
and women of other communions has taught me many lessons. 
Those who love Christ and Christ-like people ought to be loved 
themselves whatever their name may be. The question is— 
Have they the Christ-like look ? ” 


The Primate drew special attention to the subject of 
Reunion in his address to the Armagh Diocesan Synod in 
1908. He laid stress on the fact that from 1552 to 1662 
the Church of England recognised Presbyterian Orders as 
valid, and that ministers having only those Orders were 
inducted into English parishes. 

He received many expressions of interest, and of pleasure 
in this utterance from clergymen both of the episcopal and 
the Presbyterian Church. 

The Revd. T. W. E. Drury wrote an appreciation which 
especially appealed to him, to which he answered— 


‘In past years when poor dear old Newman’s words still 
hung in my memory like the scent of attar of roses, I tried to 
‘cast away ’ Cosin’s words (and acts) about the French Protes- 
tant Church, like a bad dream—but I could not. A man 
whom I had learnt to stop my ears against (Gilbert Burnet) 
brought me tidings about Scotch episcopacy, and the opinion 
of great Anglican bishops on ordaining men who were Presby- 
terian ministers as bishops—and words of Ussher, and even 
of my (peevish!) predecessor Bramhall, gave me pause. ... 
There is much of what you happily call ‘ spade work’ still to 
be done. At my age a man can do very little, but something 
I may be spared to say or even do, if God will.” 
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He was also touched by a letter from Mr. Miller and 
replied to it— 


“I can assure you that your letter is a subject of the deepest 
delight and thankfulness to me and has moved me to happy 
tears. God bless you for it. Slowly have I reached the con- 
clusions given by me to my Synod.” 


He now began to formulate the plan of holding, pre- 
liminary to some more public manifestation, a private 
conference in his Palace between leading and thoughtful 
men of the two branches of the Church from England, 
Ireland and Scotland. He considered that in this way a 
foundation might be laid for a solid building with the 
fundamentals on which both were agreed. It must be 
understood, however, that he had no faith in the airy 
castles of romantic compromise; he did not encourage 
premature exchange of pulpits. He said to his Synod— 


“A true union of separated Christian bodies cannot be 
rushed. They cannot take part in whirlwind drives; theo- 
logical aviations are apt to end in a smash. The desire for 
union cannot be sentimental if it is to be wholesomely solid. 
We must try to create an atmosphere of love.” 


In the following year he wrote to Bishop Crozier of 
Down after the Church Congress at Belfast— 


“T believe that the Spirit of God has guided you wonder- 
fully. I may mention the remarkable calmness and fore- 
thought which guarded you in referring to the subject of Unity 
before the Presbyterian ministers, men of powerful thought 
and speech. Some speak with dangerous rapidity of immediate 
and definite union. You shewed clearly that your position 
was not this, but waiting in faith and love, in mutual patience, 
prayer, and thought, until the golden days shall come when 
our wnited army shall march to win the battle! You evidently 
spoke to the hearts of those good and able men. 

“ You have made no mistake, but you spoke to the mind as 
well as to the heart of your great city. 

“God be with you and spare you for a great harvest-day. 

“Your affectionate old friend, 
“‘ WitttAM ARMAGH.” 
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The scheme was so far matured, in consultation with 
Mr. Miller, that the names of those to be invited had been 
discussed, though no invitations were sent out. In the 
summer of 1909, Mr. Miller received this note— 


‘“‘T can look forward: to a day in November so far as a man 
of my age may. Deo Volente. Could you reduce your number 
of choice men to siv? It would be difficult to avoid publicity 
and rumour with more.” 


Presbyterian Orders was that part of the discussion for 
which the Primate was most carefully preparing. He often 
talked about it to his daughter, but it would be too rash 
in her to venture to give out his opinion from her own 
memory; unfortunately the sketch for his argument is 
merely in skeleton. Those who are interested in the 
subject may like to form an idea for themselves of the bent 
of his mind by the general line of his reading, and by a 
few passages marked by him. 

He made a special study of the works of Archbishops 
Ussher and Bramhall as well as of Bishops Cosin, Andrews, 
and Burnet, also of John Wordsworth of Salisbury in our 
own day, being especially struck by The Teaching of the 
Church of England and The Ministry of Grace. Bramhall’s 
opinions can be found in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, in The Labrary of Anglo-Catholic Theology, also in 
what is there described as the “‘ Verbose and tedious life 
prefixed by Dr. Vesey to the folio edition.” 


It is said of Bramhall—the margin of the book from 
which the extract is now copied is heavily marked by the 
Primate’s pencil— 


‘‘ He had a great allowance and charity for men of different 
persuasions, looking upon those churches as in a tottering con- 
dition that stood upon nice opinions. He made a distinction 
between articles necessary for grace and order, and those that 
were necessary for salvation. . . . He often declared that the 
Church was not to be healed but by general propositions.” 
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Elsewhere— 


* Following the lines of the Irish articles (introduced by 
Archbishop Ussher in 1615), he neither impugned the spiritual 
validity of Presbyterian Orders nor refused to make good the 
titles to benefices granted under the Commonwealth.” 


One more word from Bramhall himself— 


“I cannot assent to the proposition that either all or any 
considerable part of the Episcopal divines in England do 
unchurch either all or the most part of the Protestant churches.” 


Diocesan duties and cares were particularly urgent 
during that summer and autumn. The Primate was in 
much anxiety about his beloved son, Cecil, whose bereave- 
ments and ill health heroically borne, whose gentle and 
unselfish devotion to his father had in a special manner 
endeared him to that father’s love and sympathy, and whose 
long sorrow and suffering were to end in the following spring 
after a lingering illness. His own health was very uncer- 
tain, and his excellent physician and friend, Dr. Mansergh 
Palmer, advised that he should on no account undertake 
any extra work, so he consented, unwillingly, to “ post- 
pone ”’ his heart’s desire. 

In a letter to Dr. Palmer he said in that year, 1909— 


**T should like to leave one written record of my gratitude 
to you.” 


He also addressed some amusing lines to him on a 
forgotten fee— 


‘* He who would keep his friendships seldom lets 
The sun go down upon his little debts— 
So writes the Primate in prosaic strain 
To Palmer, peerless solacer of pain.” 


The doctor’s warning was fully justified, when after 
due preparation, he was unable to be present at the 
Diocesan Synod in October. 

One of the letters to Mr, Miller given above might leave 
a somewhat wrong impression of his relation to his neigh- 
bours in Derry. An affectionate friendship can be recorded 
with at least one minister of the Presbyterian Church, and 
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there were many more. The Bishop used often to walk 
with his children across the bridge, beside the Foyle at the 
other side, and through the woods of Prehen, then un- 
mutilated by a railway. Afternoons, of not one autumn 
only, rise to the memory when a thin elderly man walked 
with him over the fallen leaves, or stood beside him on the 
bridge to watch the red sun setting in the placid river. 
If to one was given the poet’s winged word, to the other 
was given as truly the poet’s winged soul, and between the 
Bishop and the Revd. Dr. Ross there were loving under- 
standing and deep sympathy. 

There was another late friendship. The Primate and 
a minister, Professor of Hebrew at one of the Scotch 
Universities, had long carried on a correspondence which 
had arisen from their careful study of the Psalms. The 
Professor proposed a visit to Armagh, and he was warmly 
welcomed at the Palace. He arrived on a Saturday’ 
evening, a tall, erect old man with grizzled hair and a kindly 
smile lighting up a face which, in repose, might perhaps 
have suggested what has been cynically called, “‘ The fatal 
obstinacy of the martyr.” 

He chose to attend the service at the Cathedral where 
the Primate preached on the Sunday morning. After the 
sermon there was a Celebration of the Holy Communion. 
He edged himself along the seat and whispered to the 
Primate’s daughter, ‘‘ Would I be received if I went 
forward ? ” 

“* Yes,”’ she answered. 

‘“‘ But,” he said, and in his eagerness it was no longer a 


’ whisper, ‘‘ I have a scruple—I will not kneel.” 


She could think of nothing better than silently to point 
out the rubric in the Prayer-book. He read it and sighed 
deeply. She left her place and he remained seated; but 
when she had risen from her knees at the Altar rails she 
saw that the old man was standing erect in the chancel. 
He remained there till the end of the service and then he 
came to her shaking his head sadly— 
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“I thought your father would have invited me.” 

In the evening he made a request which reminds one 
of the saying of Dr. Adam Clarke, the great Methodist. 
“I was determined not to be without it, and therefore 
went and received confirmation, even since I became a 
Methodist preacher.” 

He asked that the rite of confirmation might be adminis- 
tered to him, and he especially invited the Archbishop’s 
daughter to be present as a witness. It wasa moving sight 
and one that can never be forgotten. The two old men, 
now both at rest, in the private chapel with all its tradi- 
tions of that which one of them might have termed “ Pre- 
lacy,” the other laying his hands on the bowed grey head 
and praying in a voice shaken by emotion— 

“ Defend, O Lord, this Thy servant . . .” 


CHAPTER XX 


TORQUAY 


1911 


Many are familiar with the lovely story told by St. 
J erome— 

When the old Bishop of Ephesus could no longer walk 
to the assembling of the saints he used to be carried thither 
that he might preach to them. His sermon was short 
and always the same— 

“ Little children, love one another.” 

In a modern Ephesus that old Bishop, whom we call 
St. John, would certainly feel “‘ morally constrained ”’ to 
resign. 

“ Little children, love one another”? would be no longer 
an adequate discourse in the complications of modern 
feeling; and the requisites lately described by an able 
writer would be wanting— 


“A modern bishop’s life is supposed indeed to embrace 
other departments of duty (besides the spiritual). He is 
generally expected to be able to combine the qualities of a 
theologian and a statesman with those of a commercial traveller.” 


Primate Alexander, after much thought and con- 
sultation with certain of his brother Bishops, came to the 
conclusion that it was right for the Church that his work 
should pass into other hands. He could no longer com- 
bine the contradictory qualities to his own satisfaction ; 
he wanted once to possess his soul before he died. 
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His resignation was accepted by the Bishops in a 
beautifully worded resolution, full of regret and affection— 


“It is resolved that we, the Archbishop of Dublin and the 
Bishops of the Church of Ireland, having heard the parting 
message of his Grace the Lord Primate, recognise with affec- 
tionate sympathy and grief the force of the reasons which have 
led him to resign our highest office, and we hereby place on 
record our gratitude to Almighty God for the splendid powers 
and the spiritual force and influence which our beloved chief 
has so long and faithfully devoted to the service of the Church 
he loved; and not only for his brilliant public endowments, 
but for the exquisite and unfailing kindness which recognised 
a comrade in every one of us, and only grew richer and more 
mellow with the lapse of years. As we part with so much 
genius and so much charm, we earnestly pray to our Heavenly 
Father to be with our father and friend in his honourable and 
honoured retirement, to sustain his aged footsteps, and to 
make his pillow smooth.” 


So that he might not, like an inconvenient dowager, 
settle down within the park walls, he came to his last earthly 
home here, beside the sea. The wonderful beauty of the 
view from the windows and the garden, unusual even in 
this beautiful place, struck him with new and vivid joy 
every day in the few days of his late whole-holiday. 

Across Torbay lies Brixham; he was never tired of 
watching its brown-sailed fishing-fleet go out beyond 
the horizon, or come back glorified by the evening light. 
On a clear day the houses can almost be counted in the 
picturesque haven under the hill, the scene of two very 
different events of interest. There William of Orange 
landed when he came to receive the Crown of England, 
and there a statue of him has been raised by the fisher- 
folks themselves, to speak of their honest devotion to the 
cause of “ civil and religious liberty,” if not to the cause of 
art. There, too, in the dark clump of trees, easily dis- 
tinguished to the left, stands the house where Mr. Lyte 


wrote— . 
«‘ Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.” 
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Away from the distractions of too engrossing loveliness 
he had a quiet library whither his several tons of books had 
travelled by sea from Belfast to Plymouth, and had been 
arranged, conveniently to his hand, in long shelves under- 
neath the full series of Arundel prints for which he had 
been an original subscriber. 

‘¢ Here I can really work,” he cried when first he entered 
the room. Rest did not mean to him idleness, and he 
hoped to remodel his book upon the Psalms. “ Please 
find my Lexicons for me. My Hebrew is getting rusty,” 
was his last request of the secretary who had been a family 
friend for many years and who had been invited to share 
his “* exile ’—Miss M.'H. Roberts. 

His ‘‘ house warming” was the arrival of Colonel 
Collins, graciously sent to Torquay by the King to present 
the Grand Cross of the Victorian Order to the old man 
who could not go to London to receive it from his 
Sovereign’s beloved hand. 

The actual date when he ceased to be Primate of 
All Ireland, February 1, 1911, brought many letters 
deeply touching and most precious to him, and notices in 
the newspapers of which he could only say with bowed 
head, ‘‘ How unworthy I am!” 

When he came upon such epithets applied to himself 
as “‘ Poet Prelate,” “‘Golden-mouthed Chrysostom,” he 
would fold up the paper and put it aside, murmuring long- 
forgotten lines of his own upon another— 


“ Only an old eae tant? growing whiter 
Year after year . . 


To one letter he replied— 


“Dear old Armagh! How grievously have I failed in 
much that I hoped to be allowed to accomplish ! ” 


To another his full heart could hardly find words 
of answer, and he sat long with his pen in his hand 
before he folded it up and put it away in his tin box, 
whence it is now taken for insertion here— 
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“* Lambeth Palace. 
“99th Jan., 1911. 


‘““My pEAR LorD PRIMATE, 

‘* T have purposely waited until the date of your actual 
resignation drew nigh before writing to you to express my own 
sense of the loss which the whole Church sustains in your laying 
down at length the burden of high office and responsibility 
which you have borne so long. It is always a grand thing 
when the bearer of one of our highest offices is a man who by 
his gifts adds lustre to the position he holds—gifts, I mean, 
which lie outside the necessary range of qualifications. And I 
am quite certain that the Church of Ireland, at a time of peculiar 
difficulty, has stood forth before the world in a clearer light 
because she has been presided over by a man of independent 
genius, of high poetic power, and of literary and oratorical 
eminence such as yours. We have all sat at your feet time after 
time, and have learned, with a mixture of envy, admiration, 
and despair, to look on, from below, at the output of a 
teaching and inspiring force such as few have been privileged 
to wield. And when to all this is added the beneficent force 
of deep spiritual teaching, and the example of a noble per- 
sonal life, the gain is of a sort which uplifts not the Church 
of Ireland only, but the Anglican Church throughout the 
world. 

“Byer since as an undergraduate at Oxford I listened to 
the Bishop of Derry and went back to my rooms to try to 
write down some recollections of his words, I have looked to 
your words, written and spoken, for help and guidance. And 
I pray God that we may yet be allowed in the coming years 
to draw courage and inspiration from the fount which has 
refreshed and stimulated us so long. 

“That every highest and deepest and most Holy blessing 
from on High may rest upon you in the eventide of life is the 
prayer of your 

“ Affectionate and grateful, 
“RANDALL CANTUAR.” 


He wrote to the Dean of St. Patrick’s— 


“ T have the two-fold duty before me of expressing grati- 
tude to the Chapter of St. Patrick’s National Cathedral and to 
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yourself for words of true and comforting kindness on my 
resignation of the Primacy of All Ireland. 

“Tt is a time of deep sadness to myself and it is no light 
matter to break the happy ties of so many full years. 

‘““ Thoughts such as those which you have conveyed to me 
bring a very true help and consolation, the assurance that you 
‘ will not forget ” is echoed back from my heart. I shall not 
forget. 

““ May the highest blessing be upon the Church of Ireland, 
upon its National Cathedral, upon him who so worthily upholds 
its best traditions, and upon the Chapter who are good enough 
to remember me now.” 


There were many affectionate messages from his 
diocese, and there has been erected to his memory in 
Armagh a Synod Hall, sorely needed and ardently com- 
mended in his last synodical address. 

The first guest who stayed in the new home was his 
kinswoman, Lady Jane Van Koughnet, dear almost as a 
daughter and always delightful to him as a companion. 
Mr. John Talbot came next and brought a motor car 
with him, in which he gave the Archbishop many happy 
hours. There were long drives of discovery; the spirit 
of adventure still keen, he travelled up Hey-Tor and 
across the ferry at Kingswear, and loved every mile of a 
wonderful new unimagined England; its upturned earth 
bright red with a soft bloom of purple, its sheets of yellow 
gorse, its deep terra-cotta cliffs, its peacock sea a feast of 
colour to his beauty-loving soul. 

Those whom the gods love die young—because they 
never grow old. An old man of nearly ninety may retain 
the heart of a little child, the enthusiasm of youth, the 
wisdom of strong: manhood, though he knows that life here 
has little left for him, and that gentle death is just behind 
his chair. He once said of a good and holy woman— 

“It is so strange; she was always afraid of death. I 
cannot understand it.” ' 

But his simple faith was also full of humility. A 
beloved friend had to undergo a critical operation after a 
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preparation of three days. When he met her afterwards, 
gay and charming, he laid his hand on hers and said— 

“ Be thou the priest and I the disciple, and tell me how 
you felt when you stood those three days before the door 
waiting for it to be opened.” 

A gift to his daughter from friends in Ireland of all 
creeds and classes gave him intense pleasure, especially the 
warm words of approval spoken by Cardinal Logue at the 
meeting where the scheme was first mooted. All through 
his life he had kept well in mind that anecdote of Arch- 
bishop Leighton mentioned by him in an early chapter 
of this book: his wife was one with him; and his daughter 
looked to the same ideal, as far as she could, in works of 
charity and in social life. 

Among the earliest callers on him at Torquay were an 
Irish Presbyterian minister on tour in Devonshire, and an 
Irish Roman Catholic priest. 

The minister never doubted for a moment but that he 
was an Anglican high churchman, and the priest never 
doubted for a moment but that he was a decided Pro- 
testant. 

The story has often been told of the occasion when 
the Bishop of Derry and Mrs. Alexander invited Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, novelist and historian, to dinner. 
There was a delightful evening of literary gossip, but in 
the morning it was found that “‘ Ichabod,” “* Ichabod,” 
had been scrawled many times on the Palace walls. 
It was supposed to have been the work of Unionist 
Protestants, but some shrewd persons were of opinion 
that it was a subtle practical joke perpetrated by wits on 
the other side, political adherents of Mr. McCarthy. 

He had in late years a very special affection for a young 
man of great literary promise who, to his great grief, joined 
the Church of Rome. Though thus divided, he remained 
dear to him, and was not forgotten, in prayer, that he 
might return to a purer faith. 

Primate Alexander hoped that circumstances might 
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never arise when loyal Protestants would be obliged to 
take up a position difficult for Roman Catholic loyalists 
also. Many Unionist members of the Latin Church thanked 
him for expressions of this view. A paper signed by Roman 
Catholic laymen—the list of names ran into three figures— 
acknowledged with gratitude a speech of his in the General 
Synod upon the question of University education. 

It was not altogether surprising—except perhaps to 
himself—when it was decided that there should be a move- 
ment of which the following is the preliminary notice :— 


National Tribute to Archbishop Alexander. 


“ The retirement of Archbishop Alexander from the position 
which he has long adorned, has evoked a strong and wide- 
spread feeling that the event should not be allowed to pass 
without some adequate manifestation of admiration and esteem 
for so distinguished an Irishman. 

“It is also recognised that his career having been such as 
to add lustre, not only to his own Church and office, but to his 
country, the proposed tribute of homage to such a career and 
to such a man ought to be of a national character. 

“It may reasonably be expected that this aspect of the 
matter will commend itself to the good judgment and feeling 
of an extremely wide circle, including persons of divergent 
views on many subjects. Irish people everywhere will, it is 
believed, welcome an opportunity of demonstrating once more 
that amidst all such diversities of opinion they know how to 
appreciate true worth and beauty of character, and will be 
ready to join in doing honour to a great Irishman, distinguished 
by devotion to duty, by high literary attainments, and by 
learning and eloquence, and, above all, a man of winning 
personality and large-hearted charity.” 


Part of the tribute is a portrait of Primate Alexander 
for the National Gallery of Ireland, by Mr. Harris-Brown. 
The rest was forwarded to him by the President of the 
committee for the Memorial, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, with a letter full of deep and affecting personal 
regard, as well as being a worthy discharge of the public 
commission. Mr. Justice Ross, as one of the hon. secretaries, 
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expressed again and again his life-long and inherited friend- 
ship. Primate Alexander, much moved, only awaited full 
lists to express to each individual donor his gratitude and 
pleasure. But that might not be. 

A strong wish had been expressed by those who sent 
the gift that the recipient should use it for himself; it 
was to be entirely personal. A motor-car was decided 
upon and ordered, after some hesitation on his part, who 
had never expended anything on mere pleasure for himself. 

The car never came to him, but it is well now to have 
an opportunity of reminding those who gave it that they 
gave to a poet. Though their gift was never actually 
in his possession, yet in imagination he fully enjoyed it. 
On the last day of life in its full sense, he sat out in his 
garden and spoke of lovely Devonshire distances soon to 
be seen by him, who was sooner to see the further distances 
of perfect and eternal beauty. 

Of that calm evening another tender memory—a ship 
that sailed from side to side across the frame of meeting 
branches whence the old man loved to “ look at the sea.” 


Two days later there was again a ship that passed, or 
seemed to pass, as in a dream by the open window of 
the “ Chamber Peace.” Then his own words who lay 
there silent, smiling into the face of death, came to 
mind— 


‘There was a ship, one eve autumnal, onward 

Steer’d o’er an ocean lake ; 

Steer’d by some strong hand ever as if sunward ; 
Behind, an angry wake, 

Before there stretch’d a sea that grew intenser 
With silver fire far spread 

Up to a hill mist-gloried, like a censer 
With smoke encompasséd : 

Tt seem’d as if two seas were brink to brink, 

A silver flood beyond a lake of ink. 
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“There was a soul that eve autumnal sailing 

Beyond the earth’s dark bars, 

Toward the land of sunsets never paling, 
Toward Heaven’s sea of stars; 

Behind there was a wake of billows tossing, 
Before, a glory lay, 

O happy soul! with all sail set just crossing 
Into the Far away, 

The gloom and gleam, the calmness and the strife, 

Were death behind thee, and before thee life. 


‘And as that ship went up the waters stately, 

Upon her topmasts tall 

I saw two sails, whereof the one was greatly 
Dark as a funeral pall. 

But oh, the next’s pure whiteness who shall utter ? 
Like a shell-snowy strand, 

Or when a sunbeam falleth through the shutter 
On a dead baby’s hand; 

But both alike across the surging sea 

Helped to the haven where the bark would be. 


“And as that soul went onward, sweetly speeding 

Unto its home and light, 

Repentance made it sorrowful exceeding, 
Faith made it wondrous bright; 

Repentance dark with shadowy recollections, 
And longings unsufficed, 

Faith white and pure with sunniest affections 
Full from the Face of Christ. 

But both across the sun-besilver’d tide 

Help’d to the heaven where the heart would ride.” 
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The late Lord Lyons was not only the most prominent but the 
most trusted English diplomatist of his day, and so great was the 
confidence felt in his ability that he was paid the unique compliment 
of being offered the post of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

Lord Newton, who has now undertaken the task of preparing a 
memoir of him, enjoys the advantage of having served under him for 
five years at the Paris Embassy. The interest of this work lies, 
however, less in the personality of the Ambassador than in the highly 
important events in which he played so prominent a part. 

Lord Lyons was the British representative at Washington during 
the period of the Civil War; subsequently he was Ambassador at 
Constantinople for two years; and finally he spent twenty years— 
from 1867 to 1887—-as Ambassador at Paris. During the whole of 
this eventful period his advice was constantly sought by the Home 
Government upon every foreign question of importance, and his 
correspondence throws fresh light upon obscure passages in diplomatic 


history. ; : ‘ 
In this book will be found hitherto unpublished information relating 
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2 Mr. Edward Arnold’s Autumn Announcements. 


Lo such matters as the critical relations between England and the 
United States during the course of the Civil War; the political 
situation in France during the closing years of the Second Empire; 
the secret attempt made by the British Foreign Secretary to avert 
the Franco-German War, and the explanation of its failure; the 
internal and external policy of France during the early years of the 
Third Republic; the War Scare of 1875; the Congress of Berlin; 
the Egyptian Expedition; Anglo-French political relations, and 
many other matters of interest. y 

The method selected by the writer has been to reproduce all im- 
portant correspondence verbatim, and it may be confidently asserted 
that the student of foreign politics will find in this work a valuable 
record of modern diplomatic history. 


THE LIFE *“AND..LET TERS OF 
GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK, 


FOURTH EARL OF CLARENDON. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
In Two Volumes. Wuth Portyaits. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


Born in the year 1800 and dying in 1870, Lord Clarendon lived 
through a period of social, political, and economic change more rapid 
probably than had been witnessed in any similar space of time in the 
previous history of mankind. It was his lot, moreover, to wield con- 
siderable influence over the course of affairs, inasmuch as his public 
service, extending over fifty years, caused him to be employed ina 
succession of highly responsible, and even critical, situations. British 
Minister at Madrid at the outbreak and during the course of the Carlist 
Civil War from 1833 to 1839, he was admitted into Lord Melbourne’s 
Cabinet immediately upon returning to England in the latter year. 
He was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland throughout the memorable famine 
years, 1847-1852. Relieved of that arduous post, Lord Clarendon 
entered Lord Aberdeen’s government in 1852 as Foreign Secretary, 
which office he retained through the Crimean War, and became re- 
sponsible for the terms of the Treaty of Paris in 1856. On Lord 
Palmerston’s death in 1865, he returned to the Foreign Office, and 
had to deal with the settlement of the “‘ Alabama”’ claims. 

The annals of the first half of Queen Victoria’s reign having been 
pretty thoroughly explored and dealt with by many competent 
writers, the chief interest in these pages will be found in Lord 
Clarendon’s private correspondence, which has been well. pre- 
served, and has been entrusted to Sir Herbert Maxwell for the 
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purpose of this memoir. Lord Clarendon was a fluent and diligent 
correspondent ; Charles Greville and others among his contem- 
poraries frequently expressed a hope that his letters should some 
day find their way into literature. Sir Arthur Helps, for instance, 
wrote as follows in Macmillan’s Magazine: “Lord Clarendon was a 
man who indulged, notwithstanding his public labours, in an immense 
private correspondence. There were some persons to whom, I 
believe, he wrote daily, and perhaps in after years we shall be 
favoured—those of us who live to see it—with a correspondence 
which will enlighten us as to many of the principal topics of our own 
period.” It is upon this correspondence that Sir Herbert Maxwell 
has chiefly relied in tracing the motives, principles, and conduct of 
one of the last Whig statesmen. Among the letters dealt with, 
and now published for the first time, are those from Lord Mel- 
bourne, Lord Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Derby, M. Thiers, 
M. Guizot, the Emperor Louis Napoleon, etc., and many ladies. 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF 
CUMBERLAND, HIS EARLY LIFE 
AND TIMES, 1721-1748. 


By the Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AFFAIRS OF SCOTLAND, 1744-1746.” 


With Plans and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. [In preparation, 


Mr. Charteris has a good subject in ‘‘ Butcher’? Cumberland, not 
only on account of the historical and romantic interest of his back- 
ground, but also by reason of the Duke’s baneful reputation. 

In the present volume the author has carried the career of 
the Duke of Cumberland down to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The period includes the Duke’s campaigns in Flanders against 
Marshal Saxe, the Battle of Culloden, and the measures taken for 
the suppression of the Jacobites in Scotland. Mr. Charteris has had 
the exceptional advantage of studying the Cumberland Papers at 
Windsor Castle, and it is largely by the aid of hitherto unpublished 
documents that he is now able to throw fresh light on a character 
which has been the subject of so much malevolent criticism. At the 
same time the volume deals with the social and political conditions 
among which Cumberland was called on to play so important a part 
in the life of the nation. These have been treated by the author 
with some fulness of detail. Cumberland, in spite of his foreign 
origin, was remarkably typical of the characteristics of the earlier 
Georgian period, and an endeavour has been made in the present 
volume to establish the link between the Duke and the politics, the 
morals, the aims, and the pursuits of the age in which he lived. 
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MY ART AND MY FRIENDS. 
Tue REMINISCENCES OF Sir F. H. COWEN. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


In the course of a long and distinguished musical career, Sir 
Frederic Cowen has had opportunities of visiting many parts of the 
world, of meeting all the most eminent artists of the last half- 
century, and of amassing material for an extremely diverting volume 
of personal recollections. Asa child he enjoyed the privilege of being 
embraced by the great Piccolomini; as a young man he toured with 
Trebelli, and became acquainted with the famous Rubinstein, with 
Biilow, and with Joachim. In later life he numbered such well-known 
musicians as Pachmann, Paderewski, Sir Arthur Sullivan, and the 
de Reszkes, among his friends. Nor was the circle of his intimates 
entirely confined to the world of music; he was on terms of the 
closest friendship with Corney Grain, with George Grossmith and 
Arthur Cecil; he capped the puns of Henry J. Byron and Sir 
Francis Burnand; he laughed at the practical jokes of Toole, at 
the caricatures which Phil May drew for him of his friends. To 
the public Sir Frederick Cowen is well known as the conductor of 
Covent Garden Promenade and Philharmonic Concerts, as the 
composer of such celebrated songs as ‘‘ The Better Land” and “ The 
Promise of Life,” of “The Corsair” and ‘“*The Butterfly’s Ball.” 
In these pages he shows himself to be a keen but kindly student of 
human nature, who can describe the various experiences of his past 
life with a genial but humorous pen. The inexhaustible fund of 
anecdote from which he draws tends still further to enliven an amusing 
and lively volume. 


A CIVIL SERVANT IN BURMA. 


By Sir HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, K.C.1.E. 
With 16 Pages of Illustvations. Demy 8v0. 12s. 6d. net. 


Sir Herbert Thirkell White, who has but recently retired from the 
post of Lieutenant-Governor of Burma, which he filled with ability 
and distinction, has now written what he modestly calls a “plain 
story” of more than thirty years of official life in India. In this 
volume are narrated the experiences of an Indian Civilian who has 
devoted the best part of his existence to the service of the Empire 
and is in a position to speak with assurance of the many complicated 
problems with which the white man in India is continually faced, 
Sir Herbert’s acquaintance with Burma began in 1878; since then 
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he has had every opportunity of judging the peculiar habits, customs, 
and characteristics of the native Burmese, and has been able to 
compile a valuable record of the impressions they have made upon 
his mind. It was his fate to hold official positions of increasing im- 
portance during the Viceroyalties of Lord Ripon, Lord Dufferin, and 
Lord Curzon; he was privileged to serve such distinguished chiefs 
as Sir Charles Bernard and Sir Charles Crosthwaite, and witnessed 
that pacification of Burma which the last-named Chief Commissioner 
has described so eloquently in his well-known book on the subject. 
Sir Herbert writes clearly and with knowledge of every aspect of 
Burmese life and character, and this volume of his recollections should 
prove extremely popular among English readers who are interested 
in the government of our Indian Empire and the daily routine of the 
Indian Civil Servant. 


THIRTY YEARS IN KASHMIR. 


By ARTHUR NEVE, F.R.C.S.E. 


With Illustvations and a Map. Demy 8v0. 12s. 6d. net. 


The stupendous natural surroundings amidst which they dwell 
have inspired sojourners in Kashmir and other Himalayan countries 
to produce some of the finest ‘books of travel to be found. Among 
them will have to be included in future this book of Dr. Arthur Neve’s, 
so effectively does the author reveal the wonders of the land of 
towering peaks and huge glaciers where he has made his home for 
the last thirty years. 

Going out to Kashmir in 1882 under the auspices of the Church 
Missionary Society, Dr. Neve took over the charge of the Kashmir 
Mission Hospital at Srinagur from Dr. Edmund Downes, who was 
retiring, and has stayed there ever since. In his earlier chapters he 
gives some account of the Punjab and Kashmir in the eighties, and 
also of the work of the mission. He then gets to the principal motif 
of the book—the exploring tours and mountaineering expeditions to 
which he has devoted hissparetime. Nanga Parbat, Nun Kun, and 
many other Himalayan giants, are within hail of Srinagur, and before 
he has finished with the book the reader will find he has acquired the 
next best thing to a first-hand knowledge of this magnificent country. 
Dr. Neve has also a great deal that is interesting to tell about the 
people of various races and religions who inhabit the valleys, and 
from whom his medical help gained him a warm welcome at all 


times. 
A series of rare photographs gives a pictorial support to the letter- 


press. 
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SPORT. AND FOLK-LORE IN THE 
HIMALAYA. 


By Captain H. L. HAUGHTON. 


(36TH SIKHS.) 


With Illustrations from the Author's Photographs. One Volume. 
Demy 8v0. 128. 6d. net. 


Captain Haughton has written a book which should prove a 
welcome addition to the library of every sportsman, as well as being 
of supreme interest to the naturalist and the student of folk-lore. On 
the subject of sport the author writes with that thorough insight and 
sympathy which are the fruits of many years’ practical experience 
with rod and rifle, in the jungle, on river-bank or mountain-side. In 
his agreeable society the reader may stalk the markhor or the ibex, 
lightly throw his “Sir Richard” across some Kashmiri trout-stream, 
or lie in wait for the Himalayan black bear on its way to feed ; 
and if the author’s description of his many amusing and exciting 
adventures and experiences is eminently readable, the value of his 
work is still further enhanced by his intimate knowledge of natural 
history, and by the introduction of many of those old Indian legendary 
tales that he has culled from the lips of native Shikaris round the 
camp-fire at night. The book is illustrated throughout with a series 
of remarkably interesting photographs taken by the author in the 
course of his many sporting expeditions. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PENINSULAR 
VETERAN. 


By the late Lieut.-Colonel JOSEPH ANDERSON, C.B., K.H. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Deny 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


The late Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Anderson was born in 1790, and 
from the age of fifteen, when he received a commission as Ensign in 
the 78th Regiment, to within a few years of his death in 1877, his 
career was almost continuously as adventurous as it was distinguished. 
In 1806 he saw active service for the first time, when he took part in 
the expedition to Calabria; in the following year he served in the 
Egyptian Campaign of that date; and during the Peninsular War he 
fought at the battles of Maida, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, was 
wounded at Talavera, and accompanied Wellington on the retreat to 
the lines of Torres Vedras. A few years later Captain Anderson, now 
a Captain in the York Chasseurs, was sent with his regiment to 
Barbadoes, and was present at the capture of Guadeloupe in 1815. 
He was appointed Colonel Commandant of the Penal Settlement 
at Norfolk Island in 1834, where his humane endeavours to reform 
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the prevailing penal system, and his efforts to quell mutinous convicts, 
met with marked success. Nine years later Colonel Anderson went 
to India to take part in the Mahratta Campaign, and at the Battle of 
Punniar (where he commanded a Brigade) was severely wounded 
when charging the enemy’s guns, After retiring from the Service, 
Colonel Anderson settled down in Australia, and it was at his home 
near Melbourne that these memories were compiled, during the later 
years of a strenuous and active life, for the edification of his family. 
They are written in a simple, unaffected style, which renders them 
peculiarly readable, and form a most instructive record of the 
manners and customs, of the mode of warfare, and the military and 
social life of a past age, and a bygone generation. 


MEMORIES OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 
By Major-General, Sir H. M. BENGOUGH, K.C.B. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Major-General Sir H. M. Bengough joined the army in 1855, and 
retired in 1898, after more than forty years of distinguished service 
in all quarters of the Empire. His first experience of active warfare 
dates from the Crimea; later on he took the field in the Zulu War and 
the Burma Expedition of 1885. In days of peace he held various 
high commands in India, South Africa, and Jamaica, and finally 
commanded a brigade of infantry at Aldershot. In this volume of 
personal recollections the author narrates the many varied incidents 
and experiences of a long military career and vividly describes the 
campaigns in which he took part. He also gives an interesting 
account of his adventures in the realm of sport—pig-sticking, tiger- 
shooting, and pursuing other forms of game in India and elsewhere; 
subjects upon which a long experience enables him to write with 
expert knowledge. It will be strange indeed if so interesting an 
autobiographical volume from the pen of a deservedly popular 
soldier and sportsman fails to appeal to a wide public. 


ZACHARY STOYANOFFP. 
Pages from the Hutobiograpby of a Bulgarian 
Snsurgent, 

Translated by M. POTTER. 

One Volume. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


In this volume Zachary Stoyanoff gives us the narrative of his 
personal experiences during the Bulgarian outbreaks of 1875 and 
1876. Almost by accident he became an “ apostle ” of rebellion, and 
was sent out forthwith to range the country, stirring up the villagers 
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and forming local committees. It is an amazing story. _With 
unsurpassable candour he portrays for us the leaders, their en- 
thusiasm, their incredible shortsightedness, and the pitiful inadequacy 
of their preparations. The bubble burst, and after a miserable 
attempt at flight, Stoyanoff was taken prisoner and sent to Philippo- 
polis for trial. There is no attempt at heroics. With the same 
Boswellian simplicity he reveals his fears, his cringing, his mendacity, 
and incidentally gives us a graphic picture, not wholly black, of the 
conquering Turk. . The narrative ends abruptly while he is still 
in peril of his life. ° One is glad to know that, somehow, he escaped. 
A very human document, and a remarkable contrast to the startling 
exhibition of efficiency given to the world by the Bulgarians in 
their latest struggle with the Turks. 


SPLENDID FAILURES. 
By HARRY GRAHAM, 


AUTHOR oF “A Group oF ScoTrTisH Women,” ‘‘THe MoTHER OF PARLIAMENTS,” ETC. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 108s. 6d. net. 


It is perhaps unlikely that any two individuals will agree as to the 
Proper definition of the term “A Splendid Failure ”—a phrase of 
which the origin would appear to be obscure, It may, however, be 
roughly stated that the “Splendid Failures ” of the past divide them- 
selves naturally into three classes : those whom their contemporaries 
invested with a fictitious. or exaggerated splendour which posterity 
is quite unable to comprehend or appreciate ; those whom the modern 
world regards with admiration—but who signally failed in im- 
pressing the men of their own generation; and those who, gifted 
with genius and inspired with lofty ideals, never justified the world’s 
high opinion of their talents or fulfilled the promise of their early 
days. In this volume of biographical essays, the author of «A Group 
of Scottish Women” and other popular works has dealt with a 
selection of “splendid failures” of whose personal history the public 
knows but little, though well acquainted with their names. Wolfe 
Tone, ‘the first of the Fenians” ; Benjamin Haydon, the 
“Cockney Raphael”; Toussaint L’Ouverture, the ‘* Napoleon of 
San Domingo” ; William Betty, the ‘Infant Roscius”; and 
‘Champagne’ Townshend, the politician of Pitt’s day, may be 
included under this category. The reader cannot fail to be in- 
terested in that account which the author gives of the ill-fated 
Archduke Maximilian’s attempt to found a Mexican monarchy ; in 
his careful review of the work and character of Hartley Coleridge; 
and in his biographical study of George Smythe, that friend of 
Disraeli whom the statesman-novelist took as his model for the 
hero of “Coningsby.” This book, which should appeal strongly 
to all readers of literary essays, is illustrated with eight excellent 
portraits. 
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THE CORINTHIAN YACHTSMAN’S 
HANDBOOK. 


By FRANCIS B. COOKE, 


With 20 Folding Plates of Designs for Yachts, and numerous black 
and white Illustvations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This new handbook covers the sport of yachting in all its branches, 
The writer, who has had many years’ experience of cruising and 
tacing in yachts and boats of all types, has treated the subject ina 
thoroughly practical manner. The book is divided into six parts. 

In Part I., which deals with the selection of a yacht, the various 
types and rigs suitable for Corinthian yachting are discussed. The 
designing and building of new craft are also dealt with at some 
length, and designs and descriptions of a number of up-to-date small 
cruisers are given. 

In Part I]. some hints are given as to where to station the yacht. 
All available headquarters within easy reach of London are 
described, and the advantages and disadvantages of each pointed 
out. 

Part III. is devoted to the equipment of yachts, and contains a 
wealth of information as to the internal arrangement, rigging, and 
fittings of small cruisers. 

Part IV. treats of the maintenance of small cruising vessels, with 
notes on the cost of upkeep, fitting out and laying up. Other 
matters dealt with in this section are the preservation of sails and 
gear, and insurance. 

Part V., on seamanship, covers the handling of fore-and-aft 
vessels under all conditions of weather, and upon every point of 
sailing. 

Part VI. covers the racing side of the sport in a comprehensive 
manner. An exhaustive exposition of the International Sailing Rules 
is followed by hints on racing tactics. The appendix contains, inter 
alia, an illustrated description of the British Buoyage System. 

Mr. Cooke’s well-known handbooks have come to be regarded by 
yachtsmen as standard works, and a new and more ambitious work 
from his pen can hardly fail to interest them. 
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THE FALL OF PROTECTION. 


By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B;, 


AUTHOR OF “IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS.” 


One’ Volume. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


This volume is a political-historical study of the great change 
which took place in British commercial and financial policy mainly 
between the years 1840 and 1850. The writer examines the state 
of things in these respects which existed before this revolution, and 
describes the previous protective system, navigation system, and 
colonial system. He then narrates the process by which those 
systems were overthrown, devoting special attention to the character, 
career, and changes in opinion of Sir Robert Peel, and to the attitude 
and action of the Tory, Whig, and Radical parties, and of their leading 
men, especially Mr. Disraeli, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Cobden. 
He analyses with care the arguments used on all sides in thesé con- 
troversies, especially with regard to the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and he shows the extent to which questions of imperial preference 
and the relations between the United Kingdom and the Colonies 
entered into the issues. One chapter is devoted to the Bank Act of 
1844, and to the consideration of its causes and results. The author 
concludes by tracing very briefly the chain of events which connect 
the period in question with our own day, in respect of commercial 
and fiscal policy, and expresses his own views as to existing tendencies 
and future developments. 

Mr. Bernard Holland is known as the author of the Life of the 
Duke of Devonshire, and of “ Imperium et Libertas.” In a sense 
the present volume is a continuation of the latter book, or rather is 
an attempt to deal more expansively and in detail with certain 
history and questions connected with the same theme, for the full 
treatment of which there was insufficient space in that book. Mr. 
Holland having acted for a number of years as Private Secretary to 
two successive Secretaries of State for the Colonies, has been brought 
into close touch in a practical way with colonial questions. This 
book, it is hoped, will be of some service both to students of economic 
history and to politicians in active life, 
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PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST, 


By LAURENCE BINYON. 


A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, with many new and additional 
Illustrations, Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


Since the first edition of this book was published in 1907, much 
has happened, and a quantity of new material has been brought 
to light. 

Interest inthe subject has beenimmensely widened and strengthened. 
The museums of Europe and America are vying with each other to 
procure fine specimens of Chinese and Japanese art. The opening 
this autumn of a new museum at Cologne, exclusively devoted to the 
arts of Eastern Asia, is a symptom of the times. Collections, public 
and private, both European and American, have been greatly 
enriched ; and the exhibition in 1910 at Shepherd’s Bush, of treasured 
masterpieces lent from Japanese collections, has provided a standard 
for the student. 

Six years ago, again, scarcely any of the voluminous literature of 
art existing in Chinese and Japanese had been translated. On this 
side, too, an added store of information has been made accessible, 
though still in great part scattered in the pages of learned periodicals. 
Above all, the marvellous discoveries made of recent years in China 
and Chinese ‘Turkestan have substituted a mass of authentic material 
for groping conjectures in the study of the art of the early periods. 

In preparing a new edition of this book and bringing it up to date, 
Mr. Binyon has therefore been able to utilize a variety of new sources 
of information. The estimates given of the art of some of the most 
famous of the older masters have been reconsidered. The sections 
dealing with the early art have been in great measure rewritten ; 
and the book has been revised throughout. In the matter of illus- 
trations it has been possible to draw on a wider range and make a 
fuller and more representative selection. 


PAINTING IN EAST AND WEST. 


By ROBERT DOUGLAS NORTON, 


AutHor or ‘‘ THE CuoIce.” 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The art of painting, which in the days of Gothic church-building 
contributed so much both to the education and the pleasure of the 
community at large, has admittedly come to appeal to ever-narrowing 
circles, until to-day it cannot be said to play any part in popular life 
at all. This book seeks to discover the causes of its decline in in- 
fluence. A brief review of the chief contemporary movements in 
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painting gives point to a suggestion made by _more than one 
thoughtful critic that the chief need of Western painting is spirituality. 
Since this is a quality which those competent to judge are at one in 
attributing to Eastern art, the author, in a chapter on Far Eastern 
Painting, sets forth the ideals underlying the great painting of China 
and Japan, and contrasts these ideals with those which have inspired 
painters and public in the West. This leads to an inquiry into the 
uses of imagination and suggestion in art, and to an attempt to find 
a broad enough definition for “ spirituality” not to exclude many 
widely divergent achievements of Western painting. Finally, the 
possibility of training the sense of beauty is discussed in the light of 
successful instances. 

Incidentally the book touches on many questions which, though 
of interest to picture-lovers, often remain unasked ; such, for instance, 
as what we look for in a picture; how far subject is important; why 
it may happen that the interest of one picture, which pleases at first, 
soon wanes, while that of another grows steadily stronger ; the value 
of technique, of different media of expression, of mere resemblance, 
CLG. 

Without going into the technicalities of esthetics, the author aims 
at investigating certain first principles which are overlooked at times 
by possessors of even the widest knowledge of individual schools. 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES, 
By CONSTANCE MAUD and MARY MAUD. 


As You Like It—TuHe Trmprst—Kinc LEaR—TWELFTH NicHT—THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE—A MIDSUMMER Nieut’s Dream—MacsBetu—. 
HaMLET—RoMEO AND JULIET, 


With Illustrations from the famous Boydell prints. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net, 


Miss Constance Maud is the author of “ Wagner’s Heroes” and 
‘ Wagner's Heroines,” two books on similar lines to these tales 
which have had a great vogue among young people of all ages. In 
the present volume she tells the charming stories of nine of the most 
famous of Shakespeare’s Tragedies and Comedies in prose of de- 
lightful and unstudied simplicity. On occasion the actual text has 
been used for familiar passages and phrases, These great world- 
tales, regarded merely as tales, with the elemental motives and 
passions displayed in them, appeal strongly to the imagination, and 
when narrated by a competent pen there cannot be finer or more 
absorbing reading. In addition to this, he must be a dull reader in 
whom they do not awaken a desire to make a closer acquaintance 
with the plays themselves. 

The book forms a companion volume to Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch’s 
well-known “ Historical Tales from Shakespeare.” 
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THE MUSE IN MOTLEY. 


By HARRY GRAHAM. 


Autuor oF ‘ RuTHLess RHyMES FoR HEartiess Homes,” ETC., ETC. 


With 24 Illustrations by 
Lewis Baumer. 


Feap. 4to. 38s. 6d. net. 


All lovers of humorous verse will welcome a fresh volume of lyrics 
by the author of ‘‘ Deportmental Ditties,” “Canned Classics,” and 
other deservedly popular products of the Minor Muse. Readers of 
Captain Graham’s new collection of light verse will agree with the 
Daily Chronicle in describing its author as “a godsend, a treasure 
trove, a messenger from Olympus; a man who really does see the 
ludicrous side of life, a man who is a genuine humorist.’’ Once 
again the author of these amusing poems attempts to ‘‘ shoot Folly 
as she flies,” and genially satirizes the foibles of the age in a fashion 
that will certainly add to his reputation as a humorist; and his 
work is rendered still more delightful by the drawings of Mr. Lewis 
Baumer, the well-known Punch artist, with which it is lavishly 
illustrated. ‘It is a great and good thing,” as the Pall Mall Gazette 
remarked with reference to another of Captain Graham’s books, 
‘‘to have a man among us who is witty all the time and lets him- 
self go. We ought to be duly thankful. And we are!” 


HANNIBAL ONCE MORE. 


By DOUGLAS. W. FRESHFIELD, M.A,, 


VicE-PRESIDENT OF THE RoyAt GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY ; TREASURER OF THE HELLENIC 
AND RoMAN SOCIETIES} FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


8vo. 5S. net. 


In this little volume Mr. Freshfield has put into final shape the 
results of his study of the famous and still-debated question: “ By 
which Pass did Hannibal cross the Alps?” The literature which 
has grown up round this intricate subiect is surprisingly extensive, 
and various solutions have been propounded and upheld, with re- 
markable warmth and tenacity, by a host of scholars, historians, 
geographers, military men, and mountaineers. Mr. Freshfield has 
a solution of his own, which, however, he puts forward in no 
dogmatic spirit, but in such a fashion that his book is practically 
a lucid review of the whole matter in each of its many aspects. To 
an extensive acquaintance with ancient and modern geographical 
literature he unites a wide and varied experience as an alpine climber 
and a traveller, and a minute topographical knowledge of the regions 
under discussion; and these qualifications—in which many of his 
predecessors in the same field of inquiry have been conspicuously 
lacking—enable him to throw much new light on a perennially 


fascinating problem. 
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THE PASTORAL TEACHING OF 
So PAUL, 7 


By the Rev, Canon H. L. GOUDGE, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE THEOLOGICAL CoLLEGE, ELy; 
AuTHor oF ‘‘TuEe Minp or St. Paut;” Etc. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


These lectures were delivered at the end of May, 1913, at the 
Palace, Gloucester, to the clergy of the diocese, and are now 
published in response to the request of those who heard them. 
They do not constitute a detailed commentary on the Pastoral 
Epistles, though a good deal of detailed exegesis necessarily finds a 
place in them, The writer’s aim has been to collect and arrange 
St. Paul’s teaching as to the work of the Christian pastor, and to 
point out its applicability to modern conditions and modern diffi- 
culties. The writer has often found, through his experience in 
conducting Retreats, that the Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul is of 
the greatest value to the clergy to-day, but that this teaching is 
often obscured by the unsystematic character of St: Paul’s writing 
and by the passing controversies with which he has to deal. In 
these lectures the First Epistle to Timothy is used as the basis, but 
continually illustrated by passages from the other Pastoral Epistles, 
and from St, Paul’s earlier writings. The first lecture deals with 
the pastor’s aim, the second with the pastor’s character, the third 
with the pastor’s work, and the fourth with the adaptation of his 
message to men and to women, to old and to young, to rich and to 
poor. The ground already covered by the writer’s earlier book, 
“The Mind of St. Paul,” has been carefully avoided, but it is hoped 
that the one book may throw light upon the other. An index of 
texts has been added for those who may wish to use this second book, 
as far as that is possible, as a commentary, 
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NEW NOVELS 
SOMETHING AFAR. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE SILENCE oF DEaN MairTvanp,” “Tue Great REFUSAL,” ETC. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 


The scene of Maxwell Gray’s new story is laid in London and in 
Italy, where the gradual unfolding of an elaborate but absorbing 
plot holds the reader’s attention until the very last page of the 
book. ‘This is a tale of heroism, of self-sacrifice, of romance, full of 
incident and adventure, illumined by those tender and imaginative 
touches, that vivid portrayal of character, which the public has learnt 
to expect from the author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
From these pages we may learn that there is “ something afar from 
the sphere of our sorrow,” the highest aspiration of the lover, the 
artist, the poet and the saint, which, beautiful beyond all that man’s 
heart can divine, is yet within the reach of every one of us. 


THE GENTLE LOVER. 


A Comedy of Middle Hage. 
By FORREST REID, 


AuTHoR oF “ THe BRACKNELLS,” ‘‘ FOLLOWING DarKNESS,” ETC. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


This extremely interesting story, of which the title gives a most 
apt description, is written in a lighter vein than the author’s previous 
work. It is a love story, and while the tale itself is enthralling, 
it depends in great measure for its charm on the attractiveness of 
the characters who figure in the drama and who are all very pleasant 
company. The book is essentially human, the note is never forced, 
yet the interest goes on increasing right up to the end. It is actual 
life with its comedy and tragedy so closely intermingled that it is 
not always easy to distinguish one from the other. The scene is laid 
abroad, partly in Bruges, and partly in Italy, but the characters are, 
with one or two exceptions, natives of that part of Ireland with 
which the author is most familiar, and they lose none of their 
individuality by being transplanted to those beautiful old-world 
cities where we follow their varied fortunes. Mr. Reid’s previous 
novels have already secured for his work the warm appreciation of 
some of the best judges of literary values, and the present novel 
may be confidently stated to exhibit his undoubted power as a writer 
of fiction in an advanced and progressive stage. 
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NEW _SCIENTIFIC_ WORKS 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING 


From Fumes, Gases, and Poisons of Manufacturing 
Processes. 


By Dr. J. RAMBOUSEK, 


PROFESSOR OF Factory HyciEne, AND CuiEF STATE HEALTH OFFICER, PRAGUE 


Translated and Edited by Dr. T. M. LEGGE, 


H.M. Mepicat Inspector or FAcTorIEs. 


Fully Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 12s. 6d. net. 


MALINGERING 


And Feigned Sickness, 
By Sir JOHN COLLIE, M.D., J.P., 


Mepicat Examiner, Lonpon County Counci. ; Cuter Mepicar OFFICER, METROPOLITAN 

WaTER Boar®; Consuttinc MepicAL EXAMINER TO THE SHIPPING FEDERATION; MEDICAL 

EXAMINER TO THE SuN INSURANCE OFFICE, CENTRAL INSURANCE Company, Lonpon, LiverPooL, 

AND GLosE INSURANCE COMPANY, AND OTHER ACCIDENT OrFices; Late Home OrFice MeEp. 
Rer. WorKMEN’s CoMPENSATION ACT. 


Assisted by ARTHUR H. SPICER, M.B., B.S. (Lond.), D.P.H. 
Illustrated. xii+340 pp. Demy 8v0. 10s, 6d. net. 


In this work Sir John Collie, whose wide experience has emi- 
nently fitted him for the task, has given an interesting and lucid 
description of the methods and peculiarities of the malingerer. He 
describes fully and in detail the methods of examination for the 
detection of malingering and the diseases usually simulated, and 
discusses the attitude required by the medical attendant towards 
unduly prolonged illness. 


OLD AGE: 


3tS Care and Treatment in thealth and Disease. 
By ROBERT SAUNDBY, M.D., F.R.C.P., LL.D jI].Pe 


MemBER GENERAL MEDICAL Councit; Ex-Presipent Britisu Mepicat AssociaTION; PrRo- 
FESSOR OF MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF BrrMINGHAM; PuysiciaN TO THE BIRMINGHAM GENERAL 
Hospita. 


320 pp. 7s. Od. net. 


No English writer having recently dealt with this subject, it has 
been felt that there is room for a book which should bring together 
the various contributions made to it in modern times, including the 
results of the author’s extensive experience during forty years of 
medical practice. The author discusses the principles of health, by 
due attention to which healthy old age may be attained. The 
diseases to which the aged are especially liable are fully described, 
their causes are clearly indicated, and the author shows in a practical 
way by what means they may be avoided and how they may be 
appropriately treated. Special attention is given to such important 
subjects as diet, exercise, etc. Suggestive dietary tables are given, 
both for use in health and in particular diseases, while the chapters 
devoted to methods of exercise most suitable in advanced age will 
also prove of value. 





LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 
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BX Alexander, Eleanor Jane. 
5595 Primate Alexander, Archbishop of Armagh; 
AS a memoir. London, E. Arnold, 1913. 
AS xvi, 324p. ports. 2hcm. 
Includes index. 
1. Alexander, William, Abp. of Armagh, 182h- 
1911. I. Alexander, William Abp. of Armagh, 
1824-1911. . 
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